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A  £500  Insurance 

* 

Registered  and  good  for  a  year. 


The  Proprietors  of  the  “HOUSEHOLD  GAS  COOKERY  BOOK” 

have  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  the 

General  Accident  Fire  and  Life 
Assurance  Corporation,  Ltd., 

whereby  any  reader  over  14  years  of  age  may  obtain  an  Insurance  for 

FIVE  HUNDRED  POUNDS 

payable,  subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  Insurance,  to  the  next-of-kin 
of  the  holder  if  he  or  she  be  killed  by  an  accident  to  any  RAILWAY  TRAIN, 
OMNIBUS,  TRAMCAR,  or  CAB  within  the  United  King¬ 
dom  or  the  Channel  Islands  by  which  he  or  she  is  travelling  as  a 
ticket-bearing  or  fare-paying  passenger,  or  the  holder  of  a  free  pass. 

The  Insurance  will  ho  d  good  for  o-e  year  from  the  date  it  bears  and  will  be 
dispatched  on  receipt  of  the  subjoined  Application  Form,  filled  in  with  the  name, 
address,  and  occupation  of  the  Applicant,  accompanied  by  a  Postal  Order  for 
6d.  and  an  addressed  envelope. 

No  person  may  hold  more  than  one  of  these  insurances  in  respect  of  the  publi¬ 
cation  in  which  this  announcement  appears. 


Fire,  Life,  Accident#  Workmen's  Compensation. 


Before  Insuring  obtain 
the  Rates  of  the 


GENERAL 


(The  P  remier  Non- 
Tarilf  Company). 


Also  BURGLARY,  FIDELITY  GUARANTEE,  THIRD  PARTY 
PERSONAL  ACCIDENT,  SICKNESS,  and  other  Insurances. 

ASSETS  OVER  £1,500,000. 

Chief  Offices :-GENERAL  BUILDINGS,  PERTH,  SCOTLAND- 
9  &  10,  KING  STREET,  CHEAPSIDE,  E.C. 


Ihe  “Household  Gas  Cookery  Book.” 

Form  of  ^Application  for  JBSO0  Insurance. 

To  be  detached  at  dotted  line  and  forwarded  to  the 

GENERAL  Accident  Fire  and  Life  ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION,  Limited, 

GENERAL  BUILDINGS,  PERTH,  SCOTLAND. 

I  request  you  to  forward  to  me,  in  the  accompanying  ad  dressed  envelope, 
the  Insurance  above  described,  and  to  register  my  name,  as  below,  as  the  holder 
of  such  Insurance,  for  which  purpose  I  a  so  enclose  a  Postal  Order  for  6d. 

Full  Name . . . . . 

address . • . . . ; . 

Occupation . . . . .  . . 

Date . * . . . . 

Postal  Orders  should  be  made  payable  to  the  “General  Accident  Fire  and  Life 
Assurance  Corporation,  Limited,”  and  crossed. 


PLEASE  WRITE  PLAINLY. 
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WITH  NUMEROUS  RECIPES 


-  COOKING  BY  GAS - 

HOW  TO  USE  A  GAS  COOKING  RANGE 
HYGIENE  OF  GAS  COOKING,  &c.,  &c. 
GAS  COOKING  STOVES  and  RANGES 
HOW  TO  READ  THE  MENU 
COOK’S  VOCABULARY 


BY 

Miss  HELEN  EDDEN,  M.C.A. 

AND 

Mrs.  N.  MOSER 


GAS  PUBLICATIONS 

62,  SAINT  MARTIN’S  LANE,  LONDON,  W.C. 


Price:  1/6  net 


LEARN  TO  READ 
YOUR  GAS  METER 
REGULARLY,  AND 
SO  PREVENT  WASTE 


SEE  END  OF  BOOK. 


COOKING  BY  GAS. 


GAS  COOKING  SI  OVES  are  growing  in  greater 
favour  than  ever,  not  only  on  account  of  their 
convenience  and  cleanliness,  but  because  the  public 
is  alive  to  the  fact  that  cooking  by  gas  is  cheaper  than 
with  coal,  in  addition  to  ensuring  a  greater  simplicity 
in  working,  requiring  less  attention,  and  providing  an 
unvarying  heat. 

The  great  advantages  of  cooking  by  gas  are  still 

less  understood  and  appreciated  than  they  deserve  to 
be. 

hood,  especially  meat,  is  often  prepared  in  such 
a  defective  manner,  that  the  only  wonder  is  that 
dyspepsia  is  not  much  more  common. 

Meat  comes  to  the  table  which  has  been  cooked  in 
a  closed  oven  with  perhaps  little  or  no  ventilation, 
having  a  kind  of  grey-brown  colour,  with  a  half-burnt 
taste. 

Many  persons  are  in  positive  dread  of  taking  pastry, 
and  justly  so;  for,  even  if  well  made,  a  defective  oven 
without  regulated  heat  may  have  caused  its  digesti¬ 
bility  and  palatableness  to  be  entirely  lost. 

In  selecting  the  cooking  apparatus  there  are  two 
points  which  should  chiefly  be  kept  in  view.  The 
first  is  to  secure  the  requisite  supply  of  fresh  air  to  all 
accessible  parts  of  the  stove  ;  and  the  second,  especiallv 
for  the  sake  of  economy,  to  have  the  source  of  heat 
under  perfect  control. 

To  attain  this,  gas  is  the  most  suitable  for  cooking 
purposes.  ^ 
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With  gas,  the  flame  can  be  kept  at  any  height 
desired — either  a  low  flame  for  simmering,  or  a 
brighter  for  roasting,  grilling,  and  frying,  provided 
that  the  gas  flames  are  kept  entirely  underneath  the 
pan,  and  in  the  oven  the  steady  heat  of  half  an  inch 
blue  flame  is  all  that  one  could  wish  for  roasting. 

Further,  by  the  use  of  gas,  the  necessity  of  wood 
and  paper  for  lighting  is  done  away  with.  At  her 
busiest  moments,  cook  has  but  to  touch  a  handle  and 
strike  a  match,  and,  presto!  a  “Fire”  is  at  her 
disposal  which  is  certain  to  burn  and  to.  need  no 
coaxing  or  attention.  She  will  have  no  objection  to 
availing  herself  of  this  simple  method  of  keeping  the 
kitchen  and  herself  cool. 

Again,  how  easily  and  readily  can  a  gas  stove  lined 
with  enamel  be  kept  clean  by  washing  with  a  flannel 
sprinkled  with  a  little  soap  powder  and  warm  water, 
rinsed  and  dried  as  soon  as  possible  after  using — -and 
how  much  more  delicate  must  be  the  taste  of  all  things 
cooked  in  a  stove  so  hygienic. 

Providing  a  gas  cooker  with  a  governor,  when 
it  is  first  fixed,  causes  a  constant  and  regular  pressure 
to  be  maintained.  It  is  obvious  that  it  not  only 
prevents  the  discolouring  of  kitchen  utensils,  but 
also  prevents  waste  of  gas. 

Besides  the  economy  in  cooking  by  gas,  which  is 
beyond  dispute,  the  nutritive  properties  which  are 
developed  from  the  food  without  causing  any  waste 
constitute  a  valuable  consideration,  as  do  the  time, 
labour,  trouble  and  dirt  which  are  saved. 

Then,  again,  all  those  who  have  been  often  an¬ 
noyed  and  worried  with  the  uncertain  workings  of  a 
coal  fire,  when  they  instal  a  gas  stove  find  themselves 
spared  this  and  the  attendant  necessity  of  lifting 
heavy  joints  and  pots  quickly  from  the  stove  to 
prevent  burning  and  boiling  over;  whilst  no  longer 
has  the  work  of  replenishing  the  fire  with  coal  to  be 
done  at  the  expense  of  hands  and  gown. 
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Where  an  inadequate  number  of  servants  is  kept 
or,  perhaps,  none  at  all,  one  of  the  chief  objections  to 
tne  use  of  coal  is  the  dirty  work  it  entails.  Quickness 
in  preparing  a  meal  is  another  important  point.  Be¬ 
cause  the  wood  is  damp,  the  coal  refuses  to  do  its 
work,  the  kettle  will  not  boil,  and  the  frying  pan  will 
not  fry;  consequently,  many  persons  rush  off  to  catch 
train  or  omnibus  without  a  proper  breakfast. 

With  a  gas  stove,  one  can  rely  upon  being  able  to 
o  a  that  is  necessary  in  a  very  short  space  of  time 
with  punctuality,  and  cook  can  have  ready  a  dinner 
ot  many  courses  in  a  couple  of  hours  or  less,  the  easy 
regulation  of  gas  heat  from  the  first  giving-  her  the 
power  to  be  punctual  to  the  minute. 

Gas  ranges,  cooking  and  heating  stoves,  have  now 
attained  to  such  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  and 
them  variety  is  so  great,  that  to  describe  them  all 
w°uld  be  a  thankless  task;  therefore  the  reader  is 
.strong^  recommended  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Showroom 
ot  the  Gas  Company,  where  he  will  assuredly  find  the 
range  or  stove  most  suitable  to  his  requirements 
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HOW  TO  USE  A  GAS  COOKING 

RANGE. 

There  are  many  who  use  gas  cookers,  and  are  still 
not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  details  con¬ 
cerning  their  use.  P'or  these,  the  following  instruc¬ 
tions  will  not  only  be  found  useful,  but  the  general 
methods  of  dealing  with  the  various  branches  of 
cookery  by  gas  should  be  carefully  studied,  as  success 
is  largely  dependent  on  the  close  attention  to  what 
appears  to  be  mere  details,  which  are  really  matters 
of  vital  importance  :  — 

Cleaning.  —  The  oven  should  be  w^ell  washed  out 
with  some  hot  water  and  soda  after  roasting  meats, 
etc.,  so  that  all  traces  of  grease  be  removed.  If  there 
is  not  time  to  do  this,  rub  the  interior  of  the  oven  and 
racks  with  a  newspaper;  this  will  absorb  all  grease, 
etc.,  and  the  stove  can  be  washed  out  later.  The 
exterior  of  the  stove  should  also  be  kept  scrupulously 
clean,  and  the  grids  and  gas  rings  be  brushed  occa¬ 
sionally. 

Taps  . —  There  is  a  special  tap  for  the  oven,  and  also 
one  for  each  boiling  burner  on  the  top,  and  for  the 
griller.  Care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  all  the 
taps  are  turned  off  when  the  stove  is  not  in  use. 

To  Heat  the  Oven.  —  Light  a  match  or  (preferably) 
a  wtix  taper,  open  the  oven  door,  turn  on  the  oven 
tap,  and  light  all  the  jets  that  are  inside  (the  flames 
should  be  about  one  inch  long).  The  oven  will  be 
fully  hot  in  fifteen  minutes.  Directly  it  is  ready  for 
cooking,  reduce  the  gas  about  one-half.  The  oven 
contains  one  solid  or  browning  shelf  and  two  open  or 
grid  shelves.  Wherever  the  solid  shelf  is  placed  in 
the  oven,  the  heat  of  the  oven  is  divided;  so  that  the 
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greater  proportion  of  the  heat  is  kept  below,  and  there 
is  considerably  less  heat  above.  A  tin  of  water  in  the 
oven  when  cooking  is  quite  unnecessary.  The 
dripping-pan  must  always  be  in  its  place  underneath 
the  stove. 

ROASTING.— Light  the  gas  and  turn  it  full  on  in  the 
oven,  then  close  the  door  for  ten  to  fifteen  minutes. 
Put  the  joint  in  the  oven,  hanging  it,  on  the  hook  pro¬ 
vided,  to  one  of  the  shelves  or  to  the  top  of  the  oven 
according  to  the  size  of  the  joint.  Meat  roasted  in  a 
gas  oven  requires  only  ten  minutes  to  the  pound,  such 
as  shoulder  or  neck  of  mutton,  etc.,  but  thicker  pieces, 
viz.,  sirloin  of  beef  or  legs  of  mutton  would  require  a 
little  longer.  On  putting  a  large  joint  in  the 
oven  to  roast,  allow  the  gas  to  be  full  on  for  five 
minutes,  in  order  to  thoroughly  seal  up  the  meat  out¬ 
side  and  form  a  casing  to  keep  in  the  red  juices. 
Then  lower  the  gas  one-half.  Wring  a  cloth 
out  in  hot  water  and  wipe  the  meat  over 
thoroughly  before  cooking,  in  order  to  have  it 
perfectly  clean.  If  roasting  a  leg  of  mutton,  hang 
the  leg  the  thickest  end  upward  so  that  the  greatest 
heat  of  the  oven,  which  is  at  the  top,  shall  be  at  the 
thickest  end  of  the  meat ;  the  shank  bone  being  down 
by  the  gas  burners,  where  the  heat  is  less,  every  part 
will  be  evenly  cooked. 

Game  and  Poultry.  —  Place  either  game  or  poultry 
in  a  tin  on  the  grid  shelf,  beneath  the  solid  (or  brown¬ 
ing)  shelf,  and  baste  we'll.  Heat  oven  fully,  and 
then  reduce  gas  one-half.  Partridges  require  20 
minutes;  pheasants,  30  minutes;  fowls,  from  f  to  1 
hour,  according  to  size. 

Pastry.  -  Heat  the  oven  fully,  and  then  reduce  the 
gas  one-half.  Place  the  pastry  on  a  grid  shelf  under 
the  browning  shelf,  lower  the  gas  again  slightly,  in 
five  minutes’  time,  and  when  the  pastry  is  browned 
sufficiently,  finish  it  off  in  the  cool  part  of  the  oven 
above  the  browning  shelf. 
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Cakes.  —  Heat  the  oven  for  ten  minutes  before 
placing  the  cakes  under  the  browning  shelf,  and  im¬ 
mediately  reduce  the  gas  one-half.  In  five  minutes’ 
time  the  gas  should  be  again  reduced.  Bake  all 
cakes  with  a  gradual  decrease  of  heat,  finally  turning 
the  gas  quite  out,  and  leave  the  cakes  in  the  oven 
for  five  minutes  or  longer,  according  to  size,  to  finish 
in  the  gentle  heat  remaining.  For  small  cakes,  re¬ 
duce  gas  every  five  minutes,  and  for  larger  cakes  at 
longer  intervals. 

Swiss  Roll  and  Jam  Sandwich.  ■ —  First  heat  the 
oven  fully,  and  then  bake  close  under  the  browning 
shelf,  with  the  gas  turned  very  low.  Time  required, 
about  seven  minutes. 

Bread.  —  First  heat  the  oven  fully,  then  place  the 
loaves  therein,  and  reduce  the  gas  every  ten  minutes, 
turning  the  gas  out  for  the  last  ten  minutes.  Half¬ 
quartern  loaves  take  about  threequarters  of  an  hour 
to  bake. 

Custards  and  Milky  Puddings.  —  First  heat  the 
oven  for  ten  minutes,  then  bake  in  the  cool  portion  of 
the  oven,  above  solid  shelf. 

Puddings  and  Pastry  may  be  cooked  at  the  same 
time  that  joints  or  fowls  (provided  they  are  not  too 
large)  are  in  the  gas  oven,  placing  them  on  the  grid 
shelf,  over  the  meat  and  underneath  the  browning, 
shelf.  The  use  of  the  solid  or  browning  shelf  is  to 
cut  the  oven  in  two,  giving  the  greatest  heat  just  under 
the  browning  shelf,  and  a  cool  oven  above,  so  that  in 
every  stove  one  can  have  two  ovens,  one  very  hot  and 
one  cooler. 

BOILING. — This  most  simple  of  culinary  pro¬ 
cesses  is  often  very  badly  performed. 

It  does  not  require  as  much  nicety  and  attendance 
as  roasting. 

To  skim  the  pot  well  and  keep  it  at  the  temperature 
desired  for  the  particular  purpose  in  hand,  to  know 
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how  long  is  required  to  do  the  joint,  and  to  take  it  up 
at  the  critical  moment  when  it  is  done,  includes  the 
whole  art  and  mystery. 

The  cook  will  be  deceived  in  the  time  if  she  does  not 
take  special  care  to  see  that  it  has  not  once  stopped 
boiling. 

A  soup  plate,  laid  the  wrong  side  up  on  the  bottom 
of  the  saucepan,  will  prevent  the  under  side  of  the  meat 
from  being  done  too  much. 

When  the  pot  is  coming  to  the  boil,  there  will 
always  rise  from  the  cleanest  meat  a  scum  that  con¬ 
tains  slight  impurities,  and  which,  if  not  removed  at 
once,  will  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  saucepan. 

Put  the  meat  into  hot  water  in  the  proportion  of 
about  a  quart  of  water  to  a  pound  of  meat;  it  should 
be  covered  with  water,  not  drowned  in  it,  because  the 
less  liquid  used  the  more  savoury  will  be  the  meat  and 
the  richer  the  broth. 

Bring  it  quickly  to  boiling  point.  Boil  very  fast 
for  two  or  three  minutes,  then  reduce  the  gas  so  that 
the  water  is  kept  at  simmering  point — a  temperature 
of  about  180  degrees;  boiling  point  is  212  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  By  this  means  the  goodness  of  the  joint 
cannot  escape,  and  the  fibres  of  the  meat  are  kept 
tender. 

Reckon  the  time  to  be  allowed  from  its  first  coming 
to  the  boil.  Fifteen  minutes  to  a  pound  of  meat, 
except  for  those  who  prefer  their  food  very  thoroughly 
cooked,  and  then  give  twenty  minutes  for  fresh  meat, 
and  rather  more  for  salt. 

Fresh  killed  meat  will  require  much  longer  than 
that  which  has  been  kept,  and  frozen  meat  must  be 
thawed  before  cooking. 

Remove  the  meat  from  the  saucepan  as  soon  as  it 
is  done,  or  it  will  become  sodden. 

Lamb,  pork  and  veal  are  uneatable  if  not  sufficiently 
boiled. 
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The  stewpans  used  must  be  perfectly  clean 
and  dry  on  the  outside,  especially  underneath, 
where  the  pan  comes  in  contact  with  the  flame.  Keep 
the  flame  well  under  the  stewpan  or  kettle.  Any 
flame  allowed  to  flicker  beyond  and  up  the  sides  not 
only  wastes  the  gas,  but  causes  an  unpleasant  smell. 

Stewpans  or  kettles  should  never  be  used  indis¬ 
criminately  over  coal  fires  and  gas  burners.  Separate 
utensils  should  be  kept  for  the  gas  stove,  as  a  deposit 
of  soot  on  the  bottom  not  only  causes  a  smell,  but  also 
acts  as  a  non-conductor  between  the  heat  of  the  flame 
and  the  water  inside,  and  so  wastes  gas. 


FRYING.  — Be  particular  in  frying  never  to  use  oil, 
butter,  lard,  or  dripping  which  is  not  quite  clean, 
fresh,  and  free  from  salt.  Salt  prevents  its  browning. 
Dripping  if  not  clean  can  be  clarified,  and  can  be 
used  where  economy  is  to  be  studied. 

To  know  when  the  fat  is  at  the  necessary  temperature 
is  the  secret  of  successful  frying. 

To  fry  fish,  parsley,  potatoes,  or  anything  that  is 
watery,  the  fat  must  be  quite  hot  before  placing  your 
articles  to  be  cooked  into  it;  otherwise  they  will  not 
become  brown. 

The  temperature  for  frying  should  be  350  degrees, 
but  for  whitebait  it  must  be  400  degrees  to  fry  success¬ 
fully. 

When  the  fat  has  reached  a  temperature  of  350 
degrees  it  will  be  quite  still,  and  a  faint  blue  fume 
will  rise  from  the  top.  Fry  at  once  or  remove  from 
the  gas. 

Drain  the  fat  from  what  you  have  fried  by  placing 
it  upon  sheets  of  white  paper. 

Turn  the  gas  jets  full  on  to  start  with,  and  when 
the  fat  is  fully  hot,  lower  the  jets  considerably. 
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GRILLING.  — The  grills  of  different  stoves  vary 
somewhat  in  construction,  but  the  method  of  grilling  is 
very  similar.  Always  light  the  gas  and  let  the  griller 
get  red  hot,  and  the  gridiron  underneath  in  the  pan 
must  be  hot  too.  Grease  the  bars  and  place  the  steak 
on  the  gridiron.  Be  careful  not  to  allow  the  flames  to 
touch  the  meat.  Give  the  steak  a  fierce  heat  for  one 
minute  to  seal  up  the  outside  and  form  a  casing  to  keep 
in  the  red  juices,  then  lower  the  flame  a  little  and  let  it 
cook  gently  for  about  five  minutes ;  then  turn  the  steak, 
but  in  doing  so  be  careful  not  to  prick  it;  raise  the 
gas  to  give  the  raw  side  of  the  meat  a  fierce  heat  for 
one  minute,  and  then  lower  the  flames  to  one  half  for 
the  remaining  five  minutes.  Chops  will  take  about 
six  minutes  (the  same  method  as  above  being 
observed),  and  cutlets  five  minutes.  Meat  cooked  by 
the  gas  griller  as  above  is  very  tender  and  juicy,  and 
extremely  nourishing,  palatable  and  digestible. 

The  grill  is  also  very  nice  for  grilling  bacon  and 
fish ;  it  cannot  be  equalled  for  omelettes. 

Toast. —  After  making  the  grill  red  hot,  reduce  the 
gas  one-half.  Toast  can  be  made  in  one  minute. 
Watch  the  bread  carefully  whilst  toasting. 

N.B. — Turn  out  each  burner  the  moment  you  have 
finished  using  it.  If  you  should  want  it  again  in  a 
few  minutes,  it  can  easily  be  relighted,  and  you  will 
find  matches  or  tapers  cheaper  than  wasted  gas. 

Attention  to  these  simple  instructions  will  ensure 
perfect  results,  and  prove  the  advantage  and  economy 
of  cooking  by  gas  as  compared  with  any  other  method. 

Full  instructions  with  the  recipes  will  be  found 
under  separate  headings,  for  which  see  Index. 
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ECONOMIES  IN  THE  USE  OF 
GAS  COOKERS. 

Economy  is  careful  management. 
Management  means  Economy. 

DON’T  use  unsuitable  utensils — that  is  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  waste  of  gas.  Heavy 
iron  pots  take  a  much  longer  time  to  heat 
than  lighter  or  tin  vessels. 

DON’T  use  iron  kettles — tin  kettles  are  cheaper  and 
heat  in  half  the  time. 

DON’T  allow  fur  to  accumulate  in  a  kettle. 

DON’T  turn  up  the  gas  so  high  that  the  flames  are 
leaping  around  the  sides  of  the  pots,  as  it  is 
a  waste  of  gas,  and  the  pot  will  not  heat  any 
quicker. 

DON’T  light  a  large  ring  of  gas  jets  when  a  small 
one  will  suffice. 

DON’T  leave  a  vessel  on  a  large  ring  of  gas  jets  aft^r 
it  has  come  to  the  boil ;  transfer  it  to  the 
smaller  ring,  or  lower  the  gas  very  con¬ 
siderably. 

DON’T  cook  one  thing  at  a  time  in  the  gas  oven,  as 
all  the  jets  have  to  be  lighted.  Arrange  to 
cook  custards,  milk  puddings,  and  fruit  at 
the  same  time  the  meat  or  joint  is  cooking. 

DON’T  waste  gas  under  the  griller  when  cooking 
chops,  steaks,  or  making  toast.  Turn  the 
gas  full  on  when  you  start,  and  immediately 
the  griller  is  red  hot,  lower  the  jets  to  suffi¬ 
cient  to  keep  it  so. 
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DON’T  allow  the  pots  to  boil  over;  it  wastes  not  only 
gas  but  time,  as  they  have  to  be  more  fre¬ 
quently  cleaned, 

DON’T  leave  any  gas  jet  alight  when  not  required; 
it  is  cheaper  to  buy  matches  or  use  tapers. 

DON’T  forget  that  it  saves  gas  to  steam  potatoes  over 
another  vessel  that  may  be  boiling  meat, 
soup,  or  other  articles. 

DON’i  forget  that  a  gas  stove  saves  labour,  time, 
temper. 

DON’  1  forget  that  the  larger  proportion  of  the  nutri¬ 
tious  juices  of  the  meats  are  retained  when  the 
joints  are  cooked  by  gas. 

DON  1  forget  that  you  can  regulate  a  gas  stove  to  a 
nicety  and  place  meals  upon  the  table  to  the 
tick  of  the  clock. 

DON’i  forget  that  the  gas  cooker  is  your  most  de¬ 
pendable  servant. 


DON’T  forget  that  by  using  a  gas  stove  you  save 
money,  and  not  a  little  ! 
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FOOD  IN  SEASON  AND 
WHAT  TO  BUY. 


JANUARY. 

MEAT.— Pork,  mutton,  beef,  house  lamb  (lamb  born  in  mid¬ 
winter  and  fed  upon  milk),  doe  venison. 

POULTRY  AND  GAME.— Rabbits,  fowls,  capons,  chickens, 
tame  pigeons,  turkey  pullets,  pheasants,  woodcock, 
wildfowl,  teal,  ptarmigan,  hares,  snipe,  partridges, 
grouse. 

FISH.— Plaice,  dorys,  ling,  lampreys,  smelts,  eels,  turbot, 
soles,  bream,  whitebait,  herrings,  tench,  cod,  flounders, 
barbel,  skate,  haddocks,  whiting,  oysters,  lobsters, 
crabs,  prawns,  brill,  Royal  sturgeon,  red  mullet. 

VEGETABLES. — Cabbages,  broccoli,  savoys,  sprouts,  Scotch 
kale,  winter  spinach,  celery,  carrots,  parsnips,  potatoes, 
Jerusalem  artichokes,  onions,  leeks,  cucumber,  lettuces, 
cardoons,  endive,  mushrooms,  garden  herbs  (dry  and 
green,  chiefly  used  for  stuffings,  and  forcemeats,  and 
soups;  also  for  garnishing),  sage,  tarragon  mint, 
chervil,  thyme,  parsley,  shallots,  and  garlic. 

FRUIT. — Grapes,  apples,  pears,  lemons,  oranges,  bananas, 
melons,  nuts,  walnuts,  figs,  raisins,  currants,  preserved 
and  dried  fruits. 


Special  for  January. — Haddocks,  whiting,  rabbits,  pork. 

FEBRUARY. 

MEAT. — Beef,  house  lamb,  mutton,  veal,  pork. 

POULTRY  AND  GAME. — Capons,  pullets,  ducklings, 
chickens,  tame  and  wild  pigeons,  turkeys,  wildfowl, 
grouse,  hares,  partridges,  pheasants,  snipe,  woodcock, 
capercailzie,  plover,  ptarmigan,  prairie  hen,  wild  ducks, 
turkey  poults. 
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FISH.— Barbel,  brill,  carp,  cod,  dace,  eels,  flounders,  had¬ 
docks,  herrings,  plaice,  pike,  perch,  sprats,  soles,  stur¬ 
geon,  tench,  turbot,  thornback,  whiting,  scallops, 
oysters,  crabs,  lobsters,  mussels,  prawns,  crayfish, 
whitebait. 

VEGETABLES. — Beetroot,  broccoli,  Brussels  sprouts, cabbages, 
celery,  carrots,  cucumbers,  cresses,  endive,  lettuces, 
winter  spinach,  potatoes,  savoys,  turnips,  cardoons, 
various  herbs,  seakale. 

FRUIT. — Apples  of  all  sorts,  grapes,  medlars,  nuts,  walnuts, 
dried  fruits  (foreign),  prunes,  plums,  figs,  dates,  crys¬ 
tallised  fruits,  bananas. 


Special  for  February. — Skate,  tench,  turkey  poults,  ducklings, 

dates,  figs. 


MARCH. 

MEAT. — Beef,  veal,  mutton,  pork,  doe  venison,  house  lamb. 

POULTRY  AND  GAME. — Chickens,  fowls,  pullets,  turkeys, 
ducks,  pigeons,  guinea  fowls,  rabbits,  wild  ducks, 
woodcock,  snipe,  rabbits,  prairie  hen,  and  venison. 

FISH. — Brill,  cod,  turbot,  whiting,  soles,  skate,  plaice, 
flounders,  haddocks,  gurnet,  smelts,  crabs,  lobsters, 
prawns,  crayfish,  oysters. 

VEGETABLES. — Cabbages,  sprouts,  savoys,  spinach,  turnips, 
carrots,  parsnips,  Jerusalem  artichokes,  potatoes,  mush¬ 
rooms,  parsley,  onions,  leeks,  and  Scotch  kale,  broccoli, 
salsify,  celery,  seakale,  sorrel,  mustard  and  cress, 
cucumbers,  tomatoes. 

FRUIT.— Oranges,  apples,  pears,  peaches  (from  abroad), 
bananas,  cranberries,  dried  and  preserved  fruits, 
rhubarb. 


Special  for  March. 
potatoes. 


Mullet,  skate,  whiting,  sorrel,  new 
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APRIL. 

MEAT. — Beef,  mutton,  veal,  grass  lamb,  house  lamb,  pork. 

POULTRY  AND  GAME.— Capons,  chickens,  pullets,  fowls, 
ducks,  ducklings,  guinea  fowls,  poulards,  pigeons, 
turkey  poults,  green  geese,  quails,  ruffs,  reeves,  wood 
pigeons,  leverets. 

FISH.— Cod,  carp,  conger  eel,  halibut,  flounders,  ling,  smelts, 
plaice,  pike,  salmon,  eels,  soles,  stuigeon,  whitings, 
haddocks,  chub,  brill,  dory,  prawns,  shrimps,  scallop, 
whitebait. 

VEGETABLES.— New  potatoes,  asparagus,  broccoli,  turnip 
tops,  seakale,  sorrel,  cucumber,  chervil,  onions, 
radishes,  spinach,  lettuces,  parsley,  parsnips,  green 
mint,  endive. 

FRUIT.— Apples,  bananas,  oranges  (from  abroad),  dried  fruits. 

Special  for  April. — Salmon,  grass  lamb,  asparagus,  cucum¬ 
bers. 

MAY. 

MEAT. — Grass  lamb,  beef,  mutton,  veal. 

POULTRY  AND  GAME.— Chickens,  ducks,  ducklings,  fowls, 
pigeons,  pullets,  green  geese,  plovers  eggs,  hares, 
leverets,  orotolans,  wood  pigeons,  rabbits. 

FISH— Eels,  bass,  brill,  haddock,  conger-eel,  carp,  cod, 
flounders,  ling,  lobsters,  crayfish,  gurnet,  dory,  had¬ 
dock,  herring,  halibut,  turbot,  trout,  soles,  sturgeon, 
tench,  skate,  smelts,  scallops,  shrimps,  prawns,  crabs. 

VEGETABLES.— New  potatoes,  cabbages,  asparagus,  carrots, 
kidney  beans,  spinach,  radishes,  artichokes,  lettuces, 
peas,  sorrel,  seakale. 

SALADS.— Spring  onions,  watercress,  endives,  corn  salad,  dan¬ 
delion,  batavia,  barbe,  capucine,  French  lettuce,  cos 
lettuces. 

FRUIT. — Green  gooseberries,  French  currants,  apples,  pears, 
melons  (from  abroad),  bananas. 


Special  for  May. — Salmon,  prawns,  poulards,  ducklings,  white- 
bait,  gooseberries. 
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JUNE. 

MEAT. — Beef,  grass  lamb,  mutton. 

POULTRY  AND  GAME. — Ducks,  ducklings,  capons,  chickens, 
goslings,  poulards,  turkey  poults,  pigeons,  ruffs, 
reeves,  leverets,  rabbits,  buck  venison,  ortolans. 

FISH. — Bass,  brill,  haddock,  mullet,  mackerel,  red  mullet, 
salmon,  soles,  plaice,  trout,  whiting,  halibut,  sturgeon, 
gurnets,  skate,  carp  (after  the  15th),  lobsters,  prawns, 
shrimps,  crayfish,  crabs,  mussels,  winkles,  whitebait. 

VEGETABLES. — Asparagus,  spinach,  potatoes,  beans,  broad 
beans,  peas,  parsnips,  beetroot,  horseradish,  vegetable 
marrow,  artichoke,  garlic,  thyme,  mint,  tarragon. 

SALADS. — French  and  cos  lettuce,  endives,  batavia,  watercress, 
corn  salad,  mustard  and  cress. 

FRUIT. — Gooseberries,  cherries,  strawberries,  currants,  apri¬ 
cots,  peaches,  melons,  nectarines,  pine  apples,  rasp¬ 
berries  (from  abroad,  apples  and  pears  of  all  kinds), 
greengages,  apricots,  bananas. 

Special  for  June. — Salmon  and  salmon  trout,  skate,  whitebait, 
lobsters,  crabs,  prawns,  strawberries,  cherries,  currants, 
red,  black  and  white. 

JULY. 

MEAT. — Beef,  mutton,  veal,  grass  lamb,  house  lamb,  buck 
venison. 

POULTRY  AND  GAME — Fowls,  chickens,  pullets,  pigeons, 
ducklings,  goslings,  ducks,  tame  and  wild  rabbit,  wood 
pigeons,  ruffs,  reeves. 

FISH. — Red  and  grey  mullet,  brill,  flounders,  soles,  dorys, 
haddock,  mackerel,  ling,  thornback,  trout,  gurnet, 
carp,  herrings,  conger,  barbel,  plaice,  pike,  salmon, 
smelts,  dabs,  perch,  prawns,  whiting,  lobster,  crabs, 
shrimps,  crayfish,  winkles,  mussels,  John  Dory. 

VEGETABLES. — French  beans,  scarlet  runners,  kidney  beans, 
broad  beans,  asparagus  (nearly  over),  mushrooms, 
potatoes,  peas,  spinach,  salsify,  turnips,  artichokes,  rad¬ 
ishes,  sorrel,  onions,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  red  cab¬ 
bage,  tomatoes. 
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SALADS.  —  Cos  and  cabbage  lettuce,  endive,  batavia,  corn 
salad,  spring  onions  and  watercress,  radishes. 

FRUITS.— Cherries,  currants,  damsons,  melons,  gooseberries, 
strawberries,  raspberries,  nectarines,  greengages, 
bananas. 

Special  for  July. — Grass  lamb,  mackerel,  lobsters,  herrings, 
prawns,  plovers,  damsons,  strawberries,  cherries, 

nectarines. 

AUGUST. 

MEAT.— Beef,  mutton,  grass  lamb,  veal,  buck  venison. 

POULTRY  AND  GAME.— Chickens,  fowls,  pigeons,  green 
geese,  turkey  poults,  pullets,  ducks,  plovers,  turkeys, 
wild  ducks,  wheatears,  wild  pigeons,  grouse  (from  the 
12th),  rabbits,  leverets,  moor  game. 

PISH. _ Conger-eel,  salmon,  thornback,  haddocks,  herring, 

gurnet j  mackerel,  grey  and  red  mullet,  soles,  turbot, 
whiting,  eels,  tench,  lobsters,  crabs,  halibut,  crayfish, 
prawns,  dace. 

VEGETABLES.  —  French,  kidney  and  broad  beans,  scarlet 
runners,  carrots,  artichokes,  onions,  lettuces,  cauli¬ 
flowers,  cucumbers,  mushrooms,  potatoes,  shallots,  gar¬ 
lic,  chives,  leeks,  turnips,  peas  (nearly  over). 

SALADS. — Same  as  July. 

FRUITS. — Greengages,  damsons,  cherries,  red,  white  and  black 
currants,  raspberries,  melons,  nectarines,  mulberries, 
green  figs,  filberts,  peaches,  plums,  bananas. 

Special  for  August. — Mackerel,  turbot,  prawns,  dace,  herrings, 
crabs,  lobsters,  greengages,  green  figs,  grouse,  plums. 


SEPTEMBER. 

MEAT.— Beef,  mutton,  veal,  New  Zealand  lamb,  buck  venison, 
poultry,  game. 

POULTRY  AND  GAME.— Fowls,  pullets,  chickens,  geese, 
pigeons,  rabbits,  grouse,  partridges,  hares,  woodcock, 
widgeon,  larks. 
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FISH.  Codling,  haddocks,  plaice,  soles,  lobsters,  mullet, 
flounders,  tench,  pike,  herrings,  brill,  turbot,  crabs, 
eels. 

VEGETABLES.— Potatoes,  cabbages,  turnips,  cauliflowers, 
artichokes,  carrots,  onions,  lettuces,  celery,  beetroot, 
scorzoneras,  salsify,  marjoram,  leeks,  thyme,  sage. 

FRUITS.— Apples,  pears,  plums,  damsons,  walnuts,  filberts, 
hazel  nuts,  quinces,  medlars,  currants,  figs,  peaches, 
grapes. 


Special  for  September. — Hares,  partridges,  grouse,  wild  duck, 
cauliflowers,  walnuts,  apples,  pears,  plums. 

OCTOBER* 

MEAT.  Veal,  mutton,  beef,  pork,  New  Zealand  lamb,  venison. 

POULTRY  AND  GAME.  —  Fowls,  pullets,  geese,  ducks, 
pigeons,  wild  duck,  teal,  woodcock,  larks,  grouse, 
pheasants,  partridges,  snipes,  hares,  rabbits,  widgeon! 

FISH.— Cod,  codling,  gurnet,  dory,  smelts,  halibut,  gudgeon, 
herrings,  eels,  hake,  scallops,  oysters,  lobsters,  crabs, 
brill,  plaice,  soles. 

VEGETABLES.  Turnips,  potatoes,  cauliflowers,  cabbages, 
carrots,  leeks,  parsnips,  beans,  onions,  spinach,  celery, 
scorzonera,  cardoons,  beetroot,  parsley,  mushrooms, 
sweet  herbs,  shallot,  garlic,  tarragon,  tomatoes. 

FRUITS.  •  Pears,  apples,  plums,  damsons,  figs,  grapes, 
quinces,  walnuts,  filberts,  hazel  nuts. 


Special  for  October.  —  Pork,  geese,  cod  fish,  wild  duck, 
pheasants,  partridges,  grapes,  medlars,  and  nuts. 


NOVEMBER. 

MEAT.  Beef,  mutton,  pork,  veal,  house  lamb,  doe  venison. 

POULTR  Y  AND  GAME.  —  Geese,  fowls,  pullets,  turkeys, 
pigeons,  larks,  grouse,  widgeons,  woodcock,  teal, 
hares,  rabbits,  pheasants,  partridges,  snipe,  capercailzie! 
pin  tail,  black  game,  landrails,  ptarmigan. 
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FISH.— Eels,  cod,  fresh  haddocks,  halibut,  mackerel,  plaice, 
scallops,  skate,  soles,  herrings,  turbot,  whiting,  crabs, 
crayfish,  oysters,  lobsters,  sprats. 

VEGETABLES.— Potatoes,  turnips,  leeks,  carrots,  parsnips, 
onions,  cardoons,  cabbages,  savoys,  broccoli,  winter 
spinach,  beetroots,  celery,  pot  herbs. 

FRUIT.— Apples,  pears,  grapes,  quinces,  walnuts,  bullaces, 
medlars,  chestnuts,  figs,  filberts. 


Special  for  November.  —  Sprats,  herrings,  dorys, .  geese, 
grouse,  hares,  snipe,  black  game,  capercailzie,  pin¬ 
tail,  landrails,  ptarmigan. 


DECEMBER* 

MEAT. — Beef,  mutton,  veal,  pork,  doe  venison. 

POULTRY  AND  GAME.— Turkeys,  geese,  ducks,  capons, 
fowls,  chickens,  pullets,  peafowl,  pigeons,  hares,  rab¬ 
bits,  pheasants,  grouse  (till  the  12th),  partridges,  snipe, 
woodcock,  capercailzie,  widgeons,  larks,  plovers,  pin¬ 
tails,  leverets,  black  game,  venison. 

FISH. — Cod,  skate,  sturgeon,  soles,  brill,  eels,  haddock, 
Canadian  salmon,  herrings,  sprats,  oysters,  mussels, 
lobsters,  crabs,  perch,  carp,  dace,  whiting,  ling,  cod¬ 
ling,  skate,  turbot. 

VEGETABLES.— Broccoli,  cabbages,  Brussels  sprouts,  Scotch 
kale,  seakale,  winter  spinach,  turnips,  carrots,  beet¬ 
roots,  savoys,  globe  and  Jerusalem  artichokes,  auber¬ 
gines,  salisfy,  celeriac,  leeks,  onions,  shallots  (salad 
stuff  rather  dear) ;  garden  herbs  may  be  obtained  dried 
from  the  greengrocer. 

FRUIT.— Oranges,  apples,  pears,  bullace,  lemons,  chestnuts, 
white  and  black  grapes,  medlars,  pineapples,  figs, 
walnuts,  Barcelona  nuts,  cranberries,  Brazil  nuts,  dates, 
lydias,  limes,  filberts,  almonds,  and  raisins. 


Special  for  December. — Haddocks,  turbots,  turkeys,  capons, 
peafowl,  oranges,  nuts,  cranberries. 
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CARVING. 

The  flavour  and  digestibility  of  meat  depends  in 
a  measure  on  the  correct  way  in  which  it  is  carved. 
Everyone  should  acquire  this  accomplishment  if  they 
wish  to  preside  gracefully  at  the  table.  It  is  not 
only  bad  form  to  haggle  a  joint,  but  wasteful,  as,  in 
addition  to  spoiling  its  appearance,  a  badly-carved 
joint  will  not  serve  nearly  so  many  portions  as  one 
correctly  dealt  with.  If  younger  members  of  a  family 
were  sometimes,  under  the  supervision  of  the  head,  to 
practise  a  little  carving,  they  w7ould  soon  accomplish 
this  not  too  difficult  art  with  grace  and  ease. 

Practice  alone  is  necessary  to  make  good  carvers; 
and  wfise  distribution  of  the  delicate  morsels  of  the 
dish  has  been  many  a  man’s  passport  into  popularity. 

The  first  necessary  provisions  for  carving  are  the 
utensils.  The  most  skilled  artist  would  be  defeated 
if  these  were  not  in  order. 

For  joints  of  meat,  a  knife  with  a  long,  very  sharp 
steel  blade  is  necessary ;  for  poultry  and  game  a  long 
handled  but  short,  pointed  blade,  for  inserting  dex¬ 
terously  between  the  small  joints  of  the  bird.  The 
fork  should  be  two-pronged,  and  the  dish  sufficiently 
near  to  give  an  easy  command  over  it.  Having  the 
needful  utensils  for  work,  everything  depends  on  the 
coolness,  confidence,  and  dexterity  of  the  carver,  with 
that  small  knowledge  of  anatomy  which  enables  him 
to  know  what  joints  there  must  be  in  the  piece  before 
him,  and  where  they  are  situated. 

In  butcher’s  meat,  one  rule  is  almost  universal,  the 
slice  must  be  cut  across  the  fibres  of  the  meat,  and 
not  along  them,  a  process  which  renders  it  more  easy 
to  masticate  and  digest. 

The  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  the  fillet  or  undercut 
in  a  sirloin  of  beef,  and  the  slices  along  the  bone  in  a 
saddle  of  mutton. 
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In  cutting  a  joint  of  meat,  a  strong  fork  is  used  to 
steady  it,  but  in  carving  poultry  it  is  the  fork  which 
is  most  useful  in  removing  wing  and  leg  by  a  jerk, 
without  leaving  ragged  remains  adhering  to  the  body. 

All  this  requires  a  knack,  rather  than  strength,  and 
anyone  may  quickly  become  proficient  by  observation 
and  a  little  practice. 

A  knife,  unless  silver,  should  never  be  used  for  fruit 
pies,  and  a  spoon  wherever  possible  should  be  used  for 
entrees,  sweet  dishes,  etc.  In  helping  stuffing  or  choice 
dishes,  a  calculation  of  the  number  of  persons  present 
should  be  made,  in  order  to  distribute  the  delicacies 
discreetly. 

There  are  certain  choice  cuts  or  delicacies  with 
which  a  good  carver  should  be  acquainted,  for 
instance  :  — 

The  shoulder  parts  and  the  sounds  or  liver  of  the 
codfish. 

The  thin  or  fat  (the  belly  part)  of  salmon. 

The  thick  portion  near  the  fins  of  the  turbot,  with 
a  portion  of  the  liver  and  roe. 

The  fatty  parts  of  venison  and  lamb. 

The  kidney  part  of  veal. 

The  long  cuts  from  a  haunch  of  venison. 

The  “pope’s  eye,’’  which  is  the  gland  surrounded 
by  a  little  fat  in  the  middle  of  the  thigh  or  meaty  part 
of  a  leg  of  mutton. 

The  ribs  and  neck  of  a  sucking-pig. 

The  breast  and  wing  of  a  fowl. 

Back  pieces,  ears,  and  brains  of  a  hare. 

The  breast  and  thighs  (without  the  drumsticks)  of 
turkey  and  goose. 

The  legs  and  breast  of  a  duck. 

The  wings,  breast,  and  back  of  game. 

The  most  delicate  parts  of  a  calf’s  head  are  the  bits 
under  the  ears  next  the  eyes,  and  the  side  next  the 
cheek. 
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RECIPES. 


SOUPS. 

Hints  for  making  Soups. — The  best  and  most  whole¬ 
some  soup  is  obtained  from  the  freshest  meat,  those 
parts  of  it  being  selected  which  are  generally  con¬ 
sidered  the  most  rich  and  juicy.  Soups  in  general  are 
better  if  made  the  day  before  they  are  wanted,  for  by 
that  means  all  fat  can  be  taken  off ;  and  as  long  boiling 
is  necessary  to  give  the  full  flavour  of  all  ingredients, 
they  may  thus  have  the  requisite  advantage.  What¬ 
ever  has  vegetables  in  it,  is  apt  to  ferment  or  turn  sour 
sooner  than  without.  It  should  be  particularly  re¬ 
membered  that  in  all  soups  and  broths  the  meat  and 
bones  must  be  put  into  cold  water  to  extract  the 
juices  of  the  meats;  the  taste  of  one  ingredient 
should  not  predominate  over  that  of  another; 
the  taste  should  be  equal,  and  the  whole  should 
have  a  fine,  agreeable  flavour,  according  to 
what  it  is  designed  for.  Spices  should  be  put  whole 
into  soups;  allspice  is  certainly  one  of  the  best. 
Seville  orange  juice  has  a  finer  and  milder  acid  than 
lemon  juice.  Sweet  herbs  for  soups  and  broths  consist 
of  knotted  marjoram,  thyme  and  parsley — a  sprig  of 
each  tied  together.  The  older  and  dried  onions  are 
the  stronger  in  flavour;  thus  the  quantity  should  be 
proportioned  accordingly.  When  celery  is  not  ob¬ 
tainable,  dried  celery  seed  is  an  excellent  substitute,  it 
is  so  strongly  flavoured  that  a  drachm  of  whole  seed 
will  enrich  half  a  gallon  of  soup  as  much  as  will  two 
heads  of  celery.  * 

When  mushrooms  cannot  be  obtained,  fresh  mush¬ 
room  catsup  will  answer  the  purpose,  but  must  be 
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used  sparingly,  as  nothing  is  more  difficult  to  remove 
than  the  over-flavouring  with  catsup.  A  piece  of  butter 
in  proportion  to  the  liquid,  mixed  wdth  flour  and  added 
to  the  soup  when  boiling,  will  enrich  and  thicken  it. 
Over-seasoning  soup  with  pepper,  salt,  spices,  or 
herbs  is  a  fault  that  can  seldom  be  remedied.  A  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  sugar  is  a  good  addition  in  flavouring 
soups. 

The  Stock  Pot  forms  the  basis  of  all  soups,  purees, 
and  sauces — it  is  the  juice  of  the  meat  and  bones, 
extracted  by  long  and  gentle  simmering — not  boiling. 
It  should  never  contain  any  vegetables  or  flavourings 
— with  the  exception  of  salt — the  stock  will  then  keep 
much  longer,  especially  in  summer  time.  When  soup 
is  required  to  be  made,  stock  should  be  drawn  from 
the  stock  pot.  This  vessel  should  consist  of  a  copper 
pot  tinned  inside,  and  with  a  tap  at  the  base.  Beef 
and  veal  meat  and  bones  make  excellent  stock.  After 
drawing  the  liquor  from  the  stock  pot,  it  should  be 
allowed  to  stand  until  it  gets  cold,  when  the  fat  can 
be  readily  removed,  and  the  stock  pot  should  again  be 
filled  up  with  cold  water,  and  any  bones  or  meat  that 
have  had  all  their  juices  extracted  should  be  removed 
and  fresh  ones  put  in  their  place. 

Most  excellent  stock  is  made  from  bones  and  trim¬ 
mings  of  meat;  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  make  stock 
from  meat  alone.  Poultry  and  veal  bones,  roast  beef 
bones,  all  help  to  make  most  excellent  stock,  provided 
it  has  been  allowed  plenty  of  time  to  simmer. 

Stock  removed  from  the  stock  pot,  and  required  to 
be  clarified,  may  be  done  by  w’hisking  the  wffiite  of  an 
egg  with  a  gill  of  wrater,  and  when  the  stock  is  warm, 
stir  it  into  it,  let  it  gently  boil  up,  and  remove  all  the 
scum  as  it  rises;  let  it  continue  to  simmer  until  no 
more  scum  rises,  then  let  it  settle,  and  strain  through 
a  cloth. 

Cock-Leekie  or  Lcck  Soup. — Wash  a  dozen  leeks, 
trim  away  the  roots,  the  outer  leaves,  and  the  dark 
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green  ends,  divide  them  into  pieces  an  inch  long  and  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  Put  them  into  boiling  water 
for  four  or  five  minutes,  drain  them,  and  lay  half  of 
them  in  a  stewpan  with  two  quarts  of  good  stock  and 
a  large  fowl,  trussed  as  for  boiling,  skim  carefully  and 
simmer  gently  for  half  an  hour.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  put  in  the  rest  of  the  leeks  and  boil  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  longer.  Skim  carefully  and 
season  with  pepper  and  salt.  Cut  the  fowl  into  neat 
pieces,  place  them  in  a  tureen  and  pour  the  soup, 
which  should  be  very  thick  with  leeks,  over  them.  This 
is  an  excellent  soup  for  anyone  suffering  from  cold. 

Palestine  Soup. — Lay  three  good  slices  of  ham  in  a 
rather  large  stewpan,  adding  about  two  ounces  of 
butter,  and  four  large  onions  sliced.  Pare  twenty- 
five  Jerusalem  artichokes  very  thickly,  so  that  they 
look  white,  and  lay  them  with  the  other  ingredients  in 
a  saucepan,  throwing  in  a  small  teacupful  of  water. 
Let  all  stew  very  gently  until  quite  soft,  shaking  it 
often  to  prevent  burning.  Pulp  it  through  a  sieve,  and 
have  ready  some  rich  veal  broth  (made  with  a  knuckle 
of  veal)  to  add  to  it,  with  a  little  cream.  Season  to 
taste,  adding  a  little  cayenne  before  serving.  This  will 
be  found  sufficient  for  twelve  persons. 

Beef  Tea  is  most  valuable  as  a  stimulant,  and  is  with¬ 
out  doubt  a  restorative,  besides  giving  a  certain 
amount  of  warmth  to  the  body ;  but  it  is  not  altogether 
as  nutritious  as  many  suppose.  It  is,  however,  a  most 
excellent  thing  to  give  to  a  sick  person,  and  must  be 
carefully  prepared,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
juices  of  the  meat  are  held  in  solution  in  the  water,  and 
not  coagulated;  to  secure  this  the  cooking  temperature 
must  never  be  allowred  to  exceed  175  degrees  Fahr., 
which  is  much  below  simmering  point.  Take 
1 J  pounds  of  beef  from  the  steak,  neck  or  blade  bone. 
Remove  all  fat  and  gristle,  cut  it  up  into  very  small 
pieces,  and  place  them  in  a  jar  and  pour  over 
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them  one  and  a  half  pints  of  water,  a  little 
salt  to  taste,  and  one  clove.  Let  the  meat 
so  remain  for  a  couple  of  hours,  stirring  and 
pressing  it  with  a  spoon  occasionally  in  order  to  draw 
out  all  the  juice.  Now  place  the  jar,  still  covered  over, 
into  a  saucepan  with  sufficient  boiling  water  to  come 
up  to  within  3  inches  of  the  top  of  the  jar.  Keep  the 
water  gently  boiling  until  the  beef  tea  is  of  the  tem¬ 
perature  already  stated,  and  it  must  not  be  allowed  to 
exceed  it. 

Veal  or  mutton,  if  liked,  may  be  treated  in  exactly 
the  same  way. 

Veal  Broth.  — Put  one  pound  of  veal  from  the 
knuckle,  with  very  little  bone,  into  a  stewpan  with 
three  pints  of  cold  water  and  a  saltspoonful  of  salt. 
Place  it  over  the  gas  to  boil ;  when  boiling  take  off  the 
scum  ;  add  a  small  cabbage  lettuce  and  a  few  sprigs  of 
chervil;  let  it  simmer  slowly  for  two  hours;  it  will 
then  be  reduced  to  about  a  quart;  pass  through  a 
sieve,  letting  the  meat  drain,  and  it  is  ready  for  use. 

Chicken  Broth.—  Put  half  a  raw  chicken  into  a  stew- 
pan  with  a  quart  of  cold  water,  a  little  leek  and  celery, 
with  a  saltspoonful  of  salt  and  a  few  sprigs  of  parsley ; 
set  the  stewpan  upon  the  gas ;  when  boiling,  skim  well, 
and  let  simmer  for  one  hour;  pass  it  through  a  sieve, 
and  it  is  ready  for  use. 

Duck-Giblet  Soup.—Scald,  clean  and  cut  into  pieces 
two  sets  of  duck  giblets ;  put  them  into  a  saucepan  with, 
three  pints  of  good  stock — of  course,  if  stock  is  not 
at  hand,  half  a  pound  of  gravy  beef  should  be 
added  to  water.  Add  three  small  onions,  each  stuck 
with  one  clove,  the  rind  of  half  a  lemon,  and  let  it 
gently  simmer  on  the  simmering  jets  for  four  hours. 
If  liked  thick,  it  may  be  thickened  by  using  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  flour,  worked  smooth,  added  to  the  soup, 
and  let  it  cook  for  another  quarter  of  an  hour.  Before 
serving  put  in  a  tablespoonful  of  ketchup  and  the  juice 
of  a  small  lemon,  with  a  glass  of  Madeira. 
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Summer  Soup. — Take  three  onions,  two  carrots,  two 
turnips,  one  cos  lettuce,  two  bunches  of  watercress, 
one  shallot,  a  teaspoonful  of  mixed  herbs,  a  sprig  of 
parsley,  and  a  small  bay  leaf.  Let  them  all  be 
properly  cleaned  and  cut  up  small  and  placed  in  a 
closely-fitting  stewpan.  Let  them  cook  with  two 
ounces  of  butter  until  the  onions  are  browned,  add 
three  pints  of  good  stock  made  from  the  bones  of  meat, 
and  let  the  whole  simmer  gently  for  about  two  hours. 
Add  a  half-pint  of  freshly-shelled  peas,  and  let  the 
soup  continue  to  simmer  until  the  peas  are  tender. 
Pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  and  serve. 

Spring  Soup.— Take  2  medium-sized  turnips,  2 
carrots,  scraped  and  cut  into  dice,  a  few  sprigs  of 
cauliflower,  10  tops  of  asparagus,  a  teacupful  of  green 
peas,  a  small  cos  of  lettuce  cut  up,  a  little  mustard  and 
cress,  1  bunch  of  watercress,  a  small  bunch  of  spring 
onions  peeled  and  trimmed,  cut  into  small  pieces  1 
dozen  leaves  of  sorrel,  2  sprigs  of  parsley  chopped 
fine  ;  when  these  are  all  prepared,  throw  them  into 
boiling  water  for  a  few  minutes,  then  drain  and  place 
them  in  a  clean  saucepan,  adding  pepper  and  salt  to 
taste,  and  3  to  4  pints  of  an}^  good  stock;  let  it  simmer 
gently  until  all  the  vegetables  are  done.  Serve  with 
the  vegetables. 

Poulet  Soup.  — Take  3  pints  of  liquor  that  a  chicken 
has  been  boiled  in,  and  into  it  place  a  J  lb.  of  rice; 
let  this  cook  until  the  rice  is  thoroughly  done.  Pass 
it  through  a  strainer  and  place  the  soup  again  on  the 
gas  stove,  and  add  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  with  1 
gill  of  cream,  and  let  it  simmer  for  10  minutes,  and 
serve. 

Giblet  Soup. — Obtain  from  the  poulterer’s  1  goose 
or  2  fowls’  giblets.  Let  them  be  cleaned  and  pre¬ 
pared,  wash  them  well,  and  stew  them  gently  in  3 
pints  of  good  stock;  thicken  with  a  little  flour,  adding 
a  tablespoonful  of  mushroom  ketchup,  and  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste.  Strain  and  serve. 
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Potage  d’Orleans.  —  Cut  up  2  carrots,  2  small 
turnips,  4  leeks,  2  shallots,  and  1  onion;  fry  them  in 
1  oz.  of  butter  for  10  minutes,  and  put  them  into  a 
saucepan  with  3  pints  of  any  good  stock,  and  thicken 
with  one  tablespoonful  of  flour.  Let  it  simmer 
until  the  vegetables  are  thoroughly  soft;  season  with 
pepper  and  salt  to  taste.  Rub  it  through  a  hair  sieve. 
Place  it  again  on  the  gas,  and  stir  in  the  yolks  of 
three  eggs  and  1  gill  of  sweet  cream.  Serve  imme¬ 
diately. 

Green  Soup.  —  Thoroughly  pick  over  and  wash  in 
several  waters  3  lbs.  of  spinach,  put  it  in  a  saucepan, 
and  let  it  boil  until  quite  soft.  Do  not  add  any  water 
when  boiling  spinach,  but  stir  it  occasionally  to  pre¬ 
vent  burning,  as  the  spinach  will  yield  enough 
moisture  of  itself.  When  quite  soft  pass  it  through 
a  hair  sieve,  and  return  it  to  a  clean  saucepan  contain¬ 
ing  3  pints  of  any  good  stock.  Season  with  pepper 
and  salt,  1  gill  of  cream,  and  the  yolk  of  1  egg.  Let 
it  simmer  for  about  10  minutes-— it  must  not  be  allowed 
to  boil.  Serve  with  some  croutons. 

Royal  Soup— In  order  to  prepare  the  soup  first 
peel  some  small  onions,  about  a  dozen  for  each  person. 
Brown  them  in  a  frying-pan  with  some  butter.  \Vhen 
the  onions  are  cooked  to  a  light-brown  colour  sprinkle 
them  with  a  teaspoonful  of  castor  sugar  and  cook 
them  until  they  are  dark-brown.  Put  them  in  a 
saucepan,  and  having  ready  some  good  stock,  quite 
boiling,  pour  it  over  the  onions  and  let  it  cook  for 
ten  minutes.  Add  some  w^hite  pepper,  pour  the  soup 
into  a  tureen,  and  serve  with  some  pieces  of  bread 

fried  in  butter.  .  . 

This  soup  is  also  improved  by  serving  with  it  a 

little  grated  cheese  to  which  each  person  may  help 
himself. 

Ox  Tail  Soup.  —  This  soup  is  much  better  when 
made  with  stock  instead  of  water.  If  no  stock  is  at 
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hand,  two  pennyworth  of  fresh  bones,  simmered 
gently  with  water,  and  skimmed  carefully,  will  make 
very  good  stock. 

Take  two  fine  oxtails,  wash  and  cut  into  pieces. 
Put  them  into  a  stew-pan  with  2  ozs.  of  butter;  fry 
till  they  are.  brightly  browned.  Slice  2  carrots,  1 
turnip,  2  onions,  and  half-a-dozen  sticks  of  celery; 
fry  them  in  the  same  butter  with  2  or  3  ozs.  of  lean 
ham.  Pour  over  them  a  quart  of  water,  and  stir  over 
the  gas;  then  add  2  quarts  of  stock,  a  bunch  of 
sweet  herbs,  1  bay  leaf,  a  dessertspoonful  of  salt,  half 
a  teaspoonful  of  peppercorns,  3  cloves,  and  a  lump 
of  sugar.  Simmer  till  meat  is  tender. 

Thicken  the  soup  with  the  fat  from  the  top  of  the 
liquid  browned  in  the  saucepan,  mixed  with  flour. 
1  o  flavour,  add  2  tablespoonfuls  of  mushroom  ketchup, 
add  the  pieces  of  tail,  simmer  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
longer,  and  serve. 

Potage  de  Veau. — Take  a  knuckle  of  veal  weighing 
about  5  lbs.  Cut  off  the  meat,  not  too  closely,  and 
break  the  bone  into  small  pieces.  Put  these  into  a 
stew-pan  with  an  onion,  a  large  blade  of  mace,  a 
dozen  peppercorns,  a  bunch  of  parsley,  and  a  small 
sprig  of  thyme.  Pour  over  all  2  quarts  of  cold  water. 

Cover  the  saucepan  and  simmer  the  liquid  gently 
on  the  small  gas  jets  for  five  hours.  Strain  the  soup 
and  leave  it  till  the  next  day.  It  ought  to  form  a 
jelly.  Put  it,  free  from  fat  and  sediment,  into  a  stewr- 
pan,  with  a  little  pepper  and  salt,  and  any  vegetables 
that  may  be  chosen.  Artichokes,  seakale,  and  celery 
are  most  suitable.  Stew  these  till  they  are  quite 
tender,  then  press  them  through  a  hair  sieve.  Send 
fried  crusts  to  table  on  a  separate  dish.  Time  to  sim¬ 
mer  the  soup,  five  hours  the  first  day  and  one  hour 
and  a  half  the  second. 

1  t .  *  1 .  1^  .  Cut  up  3  or  4  heads  of  celery  small, 

and  boil  till  quite  soft,  then  drain.  Make  2  quarts 
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of  milk  hot,  stir  in  2  ozs.  of  butter,  and  salt  and  pepper 
to  taste.  Add  the  celery,  and  serve  in  a  hot  tureen 
with  a  dish  of  fried  cubes. 

Cold  Consomme  of  Fowl.— Take  a  fowl,  it  need 
not  necessarily  be  a  very  young  one,  cut  it  up  into 
small  joints ;  also  cut  up  two  pounds  of  lean  beef,  place 
them  in  a  saucepan  with  three  quarts  of  cold  water, 
a  tablespoonful  of  salt,  one  leek,  a  blade  of  mace,  and 
five  cloves,  and  one  small  bay  leaf.  Bring  it  gently 
to  the  boil,  and  let  it  simmer  for  seven  or  eight  hours 
on  the  small  gas  jets.  Strain  the  soup  into  a  basin, 
and  when  it  is  cold  remove  all  the  fat.  To  clear  the 
soup,  place  it  on  the  gas  stove,  break  into  it  two  eggs, 
stirring  them  in  very  slowly  until  the  albumen  of  the 
eggs  becomes  coagulated.  Salt  it  to  taste,  and  strain 
it  through  a  muslin  cloth.  It  should  now  be  perfectly 
clear,  and  of  a  golden-brown  colour.  Serve  cold  in 
small  basins  to  each  guest.  This  consomm£  is  not 
only  very  palatable  and  cool  during  the  hot  weather, 
but  is  very  nutritious. 

Cheese  Soup. — Put  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter 
into  a  saucepan ;  when  melted,  put  in  three  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  finely-chopped  up  onion,  stir  it  constantly 
until  the  onions  are  thoroughly  browned.  Mix  a 
tablespoonful  of  flour  in  a  cupful  of  water,  pour 
the  same  on  the  onions,  stirring  all  the  time;  now 
gradually  add  two  pints  of  water,  with  salt  and  pepper 
to  taste.  While  this  is  simmering,  gently  add  one 
pound  of  grated  cheese,  and  remove  the  saucepan  from 
the  stove.  Place  three  tablespoonfuls  of  breadcrumbs 
at  the  bottom  of  the  tureen,  pour  the  soup  into  it, 
and  9erve. 

Dutch  Soup.  —  Cut  up  six  heads  of  celery  in  small 
pieces,  eight  onions,  and  twelve  potatoes.  Put  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter  into  a  saucepan  with  four 
ounces  of  minced  bacon,  and  cook  it  until  the  bacon 
is  thoroughly  browned,  add  the  vegetables  and  three 
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pints  of  white  stock,  let  it  gently  boil  until  the 
potatoes  are  quite  dissolved,  rub  through  a  fine  sieve, 
adding  half  a  pint  of  cream  and  the  yolks  of  four 
eggs  well  beaten,  thoroughlv  salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 
Serve  with  some  sippets  of  fried  bread. 


Vermicelli  Soup. —  fake  2  pints  of  white  stock — any 
sort  will  do.  Put  the  crumb  of  a  French  roll  in  as 
much  o  the  liquor  as  it  will  absorb,  let  it  simmer 
unti  quite  soft,  and  beat  it  smooth  with  a  wooden 
spoon.  Stir  into  the  soup  and  boil  for  a  quarter 
ol  an  hour;  add  half  a  pint  of  cream  (if  liked).  Blanch 
2  ozs.  of  vermicelli  by  boiling  it  in  water  for  five 
minutes,  drain  it,  and  add  the  vermicelli  to  the  soup. 

wo  eggs  may  be  used  in  lieu  of  cream,  if  desired. 
Tnese  should  then  be  beaten  into  a  half  pint  of  milk, 
and  added  to  the  soup;  but  the  soup  must  not  be 
allowed  to  boil  after  the  eggs  have  been  put  in. 


Grouse  Soup.— Take  a  brace  of  cold  grouse,  remove 
the  bones,  and  pound  the  flesh  in  a  mortar  with  two 
ounces  of  lean  ham,  one  cooked  carrot  and  one  onion, 
all  chopped  up  finely,  with  one  bay  leaf,  one  teaspoon- 
u!  of  chopped  parsley,  and  half  a  teaspoonful  of 
hyme..  Place  this  with  the  grouse  meat  in  a  sauce¬ 
pan,  with  five  pints  of  good  stock,  also  the  bones  of 
the  grouse,  let  it  gently  simmer  for  an  hour  and  a 
ha  f  Skim  off  the  fat,  strain  the  soup,  thicken  with 
a  little  flour,  and  let  it  simmer  again  for  another 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  serve. 


Julienne  Soup.  Wash  and  dry  three  turnips,  a 
small  head  of  celery,  three  onions,  four  leeks,  two 
shallots,  one  cos  lettuce,  not  too  large,  twenty  leaves 
of  sorrel,  six  leaves  of  chervil,  and  one  dozen  scarlet 
runners.  Cut  all  these  vegetables  into  thin  shreds 
aoout  an  inch  in  length;  the  thinner  they  are  cut  the 
better.  Put  two  ounces  of  butter  in  a  stew-pan  with 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  sifted  sugar,  put  in  all  the  vege¬ 
tables,  and  stir  them  over  the  gas  fire  until  slightly 
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browned.  Have  ready  seven  pints  of  any  good  clear 
stock,  put  all  the  vegetables  into  this,  and  let  it  simmer 
gently  for  a  couple  of  hours.  Add  salt  and  pepper 
to  taste,  and  serve. 

Scotch  Broth  without  Meat.  —  Take  3  pints  of 
cold  water,  and  put  into  it  1  oz.  of  (washed)  barley, 
with  a  turnip  cut  up,  a  piece  of  dripping,  an  outer 
stalk  of  celery,  a  handful  of  parsley,  a  little  lemon, 
thyme,  and  1  onion.  Let  this  boil  until  the  liquor 
is  much  reduced  in  quantity  and  the  vegetables  have 
imparted  their  flavour.  Make  a  few  small  dumplings 
of  flour,  butter,  pepper  and  salt,  boil  them  until  cooked 
in  the  liquor,  and  serve. 

Imitation  Mutton  Broth-  —  Take  1  onion,  1  turnip, 
a  large  piece  of  butter  or  dripping,  2  tablespoonfuls 
of  flour,  a  little  thyme,  a  handful  of  parsley,  a 
few  peppercorns,  and  salt  to  taste,  and  put  them 
into  a  quart  of  water.  Let  it  boil  for  about  an 
hour,  and  when  ready  add  (if  liked)  2  teaspoonfuls 
of  mushroom  catsup.  A  little  fine  oatmeal  may  be 
added  if  not  sufficiently  thick. 

Parsnip  Soup.— Take  two  parsnips  of  sufficiently 
large  size,  scrape  clean,  and  with  two  sliced  onions 
put  them  into  two  pints  of  good  stock.  Add  a  little 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  and  a  pinch  of  mace.  Let 
the  whole  stew  gently  for  2J  hours,  by  which  time  the 
vegetables  will  be  sufficiently  tender  to  allow  of  their 
being  passed  through  a  sieve;  then  boil  the  whole  till 
quite  smooth.  Serve  with  fried  bread  croutons. 

Potage  a  la  Conde. — Soak  a  half  pint  of  butter  beans 
in  cold  water  all  night.  Slice  1  onion,  1  shallot,  3 
cloves,  1  bayleaf,  a  tablespoonful  of  salt,  and  boil  all 
together  with  the  beans  for  about  3J  hours.  Pass  the 
whole  through  a  wire  sieve,  and  rub  the  beans  through 
with  a  wooden  spoon ;  return  all  the  liquid  to  the 
saucepan,  adding  1  lb.  of  butter.  Bring  gently  to  the 
boil,  and  serve  with  some  croutons. 
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Potato  and  Leek  Soup,  Maigre. — Trim  off  the  roots 
and  outer  leaves  of  a  bunch  of  fresh  leeks.  Wash 

*  ®  j  cu^  them  into  pieces  an  inch  long, 

and  divide  them.  Put  them  into  boiling  water  for 
five  minutes,  remove  them,  and  place  them  in  a  sauce¬ 
pan  with  £  lb.  of  fresh  butter,  half  a  teaspoonful  of 
pepper,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Pour  over  them  3 
pints  of  boiling  water.  Peel  5  large  mealy  potatoes, 
cut  them  up,  and  add  them  to  the  leeks.  Boil  until 
the  potatoes  are  quite  soft.  Pass  through  a  sieve, 
return  to  the  saucepan,  adding  J  pint  of  cream,  and 
serve. 

Green  Pea  Soup/  Take  a  pint  of  old  peas,  and  let 
them  soak  in  water  for  some  hours.  Put  them  in  a 
saucepan  with  a  pint  of  water,  1  or  2  onions,  1  oz.  of 
butter ,  salt,  pepper,  and  some  lettuce  leaves. 

Let  the  peas,  etc.,  simmer  until  they  are  quite 
soft,  rub  them  through  a  colander.  Add  a  little  more 
water,  a  little  chopped  spinach,  mint,  more  lettuce 
leaves  (chopped),  salt,  pepper,  more  butter,  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  flour  mixed  smooth  with  a  little  water. 
Boil  this  all  together  until  the  flour  has  thickened  the 
soup,  and  serve. 


Soup  a  la  Mode.  Take  3  lbs.  of  shin  of  beef  and 
one  calf  s  foot,  and  place  them  in  a  saucepan  contain¬ 
ing  4  quarts  of  water,  and  a  heaped  tablespoonful  of 
salt,  with  a  teaspoonful  of  pepper.  Put  this  on  the 
gas-stove  and  bring  to  the  boil,  carefully  remove  any 
scum,  and  lower  the  gas  so  as  to  allow  it  to  gentlv 
simmer  (it  must  not  be  allowed  to  boil)  for  3  hours. 
Then  add  2  onions  stuck  with  4  cloves  each,"  a  half¬ 
teaspoonful  of  celery  seed,  2  oz.  oi  flour,  and 
2  ozs.  of  tapioca,  one  leek  cut  up,  half  a  teaspoonful 

° ar,d  3  shallots.  Let  this  continue, 
still  simmering,  for  another  hour.  Strain  and  serve. 

Rabbit  Soup.  Cut  up  a  rabbit  (removing  the  neck, 
iver,  and  kidneys),  wash  it,  put  it  in  sufficient  water 
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to  cover  it,  and  bring  it  quickly  to  the  boil.  Take 
out  the  rabbit  and  throw  away  the  water.  Have  ready 
some  stock  that  a  knuckle  of  veal  has  been  boiled  in, 
and  place  the  rabbit  into  it,  adding  2  shallots,  1  onion, 
i  a  turnip,  a  saltspoonful  of  celery  seed,  and  a  sprig 
of  basil,  lemon  thyme,  and  salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 
Let  this  simmer  gently  for  4  hours.  Thicken  with  a 
little  flour. 

Bouillabaise.  —  This  is  the  favourite  soup  in  the 
South  of  France,  particularly  in  Marseilles.  Any 
kind,  almost,  of  fish  may  be  used  in  preparing  a 
Bouillabaise,  such  as  haddock,  whiting,  gurnet,  carp, 
red  and  grey  mullet,  cod,  soles,  lobster,  plaice,  halibut. 
Take  3  lbs.  of  fish,  remove  all  the  bones.  Into  a 
stewing-pan  place  2  ozs.  of  butter,  and  fry  3  onions, 
cut  up,  until  a  nice  golden-brown  colour.  Place 
the  fish  in  the  stew-pan,  adding  2  tablespoonfuls  of 
olive  oil,  2  cut-up  tomatoes,  1  clove  of  garlic,  and  3 
shallots  chopped  fine,  1  teaspoonful  of  chopped 
parsley,  1  bay-leaf,  the  juice  of  2  lemons,  and  J  of  a 
pint  of  any  good  white  wine.  Let  them  stew  for  10 
minutes,  and  then  add  sufficient  veal  stock  (or  any 
good  stock)  to  well  cover  the  whole,  allowing  the  same 
to  simmer  for  20  minutes.  When  ready  serve  the 
soup  in  a  tureen  and  the  fish  in  an  entree  dish,  or  the 
whole  may  be  served  together.  In  Marseilles  it  is 
usually  served  all  together.  c>. 

Asparagus  Puree. — Trim  and  cut  off  the  hard  ends 
of  a  bundle  (about  100  sticks)  of  asparagus.  Wash 
and  cut  them  up  into  lengths  of  about  1  inch, 
placing  the  tips  on  one  side.  Boil  the  asparagus  in 
3  pints  of  any  good  stock  until  tender,  and  then  pass 
through  a  sieve.  Place  in  a  saucepan  2  ounces  of 
butter,  let  it  melt,  add  1  ounce  of  flour,  pepper  and 
salt,  and  gradually  add  J  pint  of  milk  or  half  cream 
half  milk,  let  it  cook,  and  pour  into  the  puree, 
together  with  the  tips  of  asparagus,  and  let  it  simmejr 
until  the  tips  are  soft.  Season  to  taste,  and  serve., 
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Hare  Soup  (made  from  the  remains  of  jugged  hare). 
—Pick  out  the  best  of  the  meat  and  divide  it  into  very 
small  pieces.  Put  these  on  a  plate,  cover  them  over, 
and  keep  in  a  cool  place  till  wanted.  Put  all  the  rest 
of  the  hare,  bones  and  trimmings,  and  stuffing  and 
gravy,  into  a  saucepan,  pou'r  over  it  as  much  good 
stock  as  will  cover  it,  and  add  2  or  3  outer  sticks  of 
celery  and  a  slice  of  stale  bread.  Simmer  all  gently 
together  till  the  celery  is  tender,  strain  it,  pick  out  the 
bones,  and  rub  the  celery  and  remainder  through  a 
sieve.  Mix  the  pulp  with  the  stock,  put  the  soup  back 
m  the  saucepan,  and  let  it  boil  up  again.  If  too  thin, 
thicken  w ith  a  little  cornflour.  Add  a  little  cayenne  to 
taste,  put  in  a  squeeze  of  lemon,  and  serve. 


Mulligatawny  or  Curry  Soup.— This  is  usually 
made  either  with  fowls  or  rabbits,  but  mutton,  pork 
or  veal  may  be  used.  Cut  into  flat  joints  one  or  two 
fowls  or  rabbits;  if  the  latter,  let  them  be  well  washed 
and  cleansed  from  blood.  Put  them  into  a  stewpan, 
cover  them  with  water,  and  when  it  boils,  skim,  add 
an  onion,  a  few  peppercorns,  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs, 
and  a  blade  or  two  of  mace.  When  the  fowls  or  rab¬ 
bits  are  tender  (be  careful,  however,  they  are  not  too 
much  done)  strain  the  broth  into  a  basin  and  put  the 
joints  on  a  dish.  Into  another  stewpan  put  a  J  lb  of 
butter,  4  or  5  onions  cut  small,  and  about  6  ounces  of 
lean  ham  cut  in  dice;  set  these  ingredients  over  a  slow 
fire  and  fry  gently  for  half  an  hour,  stirring  them  oc¬ 
casionally  to  prevent  burning,  then  put  in  sufficient 
Hour  to  make  the  butter  into  a  paste,  with  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  curry  powder,  and  stir  it  well  over  the 
fire  for  five  minutes.  The  broth  in  which  the  fowls 
or  rabbits  were  boiled  should  be  added  to  more  broth 
if  necessary,  to  bring  it  to  a  proper  consistence ;  let 
it  boil  gently  on  the  small  gas  ring,  and  skim  off  the 
butter  as  long  as  any  will  rise.  Pass  through  a  sieve, 
put  in  the  joints,  boil,  skim,  season  with  salt  and  a 
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little  brown  juice,  and  serve  with  plain  boiled  rice  in 
a  separate  dish. 

Game  Soup. — To  be  made  with  the  remains  of  cold 
birds,  or  uncooked  birds  if  preferable.  Pick  off  all  the 
meat  and  pound  it  in  a  mortar.  Place  the  trimmings 
and  bones  into  a  saucepan  with  three  or  four  onions, 
a  piece  of  lean  ham,  and  three  or  four  carrots,  salt 
and  pepper  to  taste,  and  two  quarts  of  water  or  stock. 
Let  it  simmer  gently,  and  when  the  carrots  are  cooked 
take  them  out  and  pound  them  in  the  mortar  with  the 
meat,  and  press  the  mass  through  a  tamis ;  keep  on 
adding  a  little  broth  so  as  to  press  as  much  through  the 
tamis  as  possible.  Return  the  soup  to  the  saucepan 
and  let  it  get  quite  hot.  Before  serving  let  it  cool  a 
little,  and  mix  with  it  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  and  a 
cupful  of  cream.  It  must  now  be  made  a  little  hotter, 
but  not  allowed  to  boil,  as  it  will  curdle  the  eggs. 
Serve  with  fried  croutons. 

Consomme.— Take  about  2  lbs.  of  shin  of  beef,  cut 
into  small  pieces,  the  parings  and  bones  of  chickens, 
roast  beef  bones,  or  any  other  beef  bones.  Place  in  a 
saucepan  and  add  one  turnip,  one  carrot,  one  onion,  all 
peeled  and  cut  up,  one  clove  of  garlic,  one  leek,  with 
the  green  cut  off,  a  sprig  of  celery,  a  branch  of  parsley 
(chopped),  fifteen  biack  peppercorns,  two  cloves,  six 
allspice,  one  bayleaf,  one  teaspoonful  of  lemon,  thyme, 
and  two  teaspoonfuls  of  salt.  Add  cold  water  to 
nearly  cover  the  meat,  and  stand  the  saucepan  on  one 
side  to  allow  it  to  infuse  for  one  hour.  Place  the 
saucepan  on  the  gas  and  gently  stir  the  contents  for 
five  or  ten  minutes.  Put  the  lid  on  and  let  it  slowly 
simmer  for  two  hours  and  a  half:  strain  the  con¬ 
somme  through  a  napkin.  It  may  be  served  in  cups 
or  in  a  tureen.  This  consomm^  may  serve  as  a  basis 
for  the  making  of  very  many  delicious  soups. 

Clear  Soup.  —  Make  some  good  stock  according  to 
the  first  consomme  recipe.  When  the  stock  is  quite 
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cold,  remove  the  fat  and  put  the  stock  into  a  clean 
stewpan,  add  one  carrot,  turnip,  onion,  and  celery 
cut  up  in  rather  large  pieces,  and  one  pound  of  raw 
beef  which  has  just  been  passed  through  the  mincing 
machine.  Stir  well  in  the  cold  stock  and  then  put 
it  on  to  boil,  whisk  well  until  just  on  boiling  point, 
remove  the  whisk,  put  the  lid  of  stewpan  partly  over 
and  let  it  simmer  for  15  minutes.  This  will  harden  the 
scum  and  clear  the  soup.  Then  strain  through  a  clean 
serviette  in  a  colander,  into  a  basin  or  the  soup 
tureen.  A  wine  glass  of  Madeira  may  be  added  at 
the  last,  or  omitted,  according  to  taste. 

Consomme  Montmorency. — Take  ten  large  lettuce 
leaves,  and  plunge  them  into  boiling  water  for  five 
minutes.  Lift  them  out  and  drain.  Put  two  ounces 
of  lean  raw  veal  through  a  mincing  machine;  pound 
it  into  a  pulp  in  a  mortar.  Add  the  yolks  of  two  egg s 
and  two  saltspoons  of  salt,  a  pinch  of  cayenne,  a  blade 
of  mace,  and  pound  it  well  again,  and  press  it  through 
a  sieve  into  a  bowl.  1  hen  add  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  cream,  and  mix.  Spread  this  over  the  lettuce 
Laves  evenly  and  neatly,  roll  up  and  lay  in  a  small 
saucepan  with  a  tablespoonful  of  butter  and  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  consomme;  cover  with  lightly  buttered 
paper  and  set  in  the  oven  for  five  minutes.  Remove 
and  cut  in  half-inch  pieces.  Place  in  a  soup  tureen 
with  two  ounces  of  cooked  macaroni,  then  pour  three 
pints  of  consomnL  over,  and  serve. 

Consomme  Piedmontese.  —  Cut  up  two  onions  and 
three  ounces  of  lean  ham  into  small  pieces ;  place  in  a 
saucepan  with  an  ounce  of  fresh  butter,  and  fry  brisfcly 
for  five  or  six  minutes,  stirring  all  the  time,  so  that 
the  ingredients  may  not  be  burned.  Add  two  or  three 
sticks  of  cooked  macaroni  broken  into  small  pieces, 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  any  good  tomato  sauce,  and  3 
pints  of  the  consomme.  Let  this  cook  for  40  minutes 
and  serve  with  a  little  grated  Parmesan  cheese. 
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Consomme  Celestine.— Place  in  a  bowl  i  J  ounces  of 
sifted  flour,  add  one  raw  egg  and  J  gill  of  cold  milk 
and  half  teaspoonful  of  salt;  briskly  whisk  for  five 
minutes,  then  pass  the  preparation  through  a  strainer 
into  a  basin.  Put  2  ounces  of  butter  into  a  frying- 
pan,  and  when  melted,  drop  in  five  tablespoonfuls  of 
this  preparation,  and  well  spread  it  over  the  pan,  cook¬ 
ing  it  for  two  minutes  on  each  side;  turn  the  pancake 
on  to  a  dish  to  keep  warm,  and  so  proceed  with  re¬ 
mainder.  Cut  the  pancake  into  thin  strips  and  drop 
them  into  three  pints  of  consomme.  Boil  for  five 
minutes,  then  pour  into  a  hot  tureen  and  serve. 

Germain  Crecy.—Peel  four  or  five  medium-sized  car¬ 
rots,  place  them  in  a  saucepan  with  two  pints  of  water, 
half  a  bouquet  of  herbs,  and  a  tablespoonful  of  salt. 
When  the  carrots  are  thoroughly  cooked,  remove  the 
herbs,  and  drain  the  carrots ;  rub  them  through  a  fine 
sieve,  add  a  pint  of  boiling  milk  and  1  gill  of  cream; 
pour  it  into  the  soup  tureen,  let  the  soup  get  hot,  but 
not  boiling,  then  pour  it  into  the  tureen,  stirring 
thoroughly  all  the  time.  Serve  with  fried  croutons. 

Brunoise  Soup. — Cut  up  two  carrots,  one  turnip, 
one  leek,  one  onion,  and  one  shallot  into  very 
small  dice,  put  into  a  stewpan  with  two  ozs. 
of  butter,  and  when  it  is  thoroughly  melted  put  in 
the  vegetables  and  sprinkle  over  a  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
a  little  pepper,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  sugar,  also  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  vinegar.  Cover  tightly  and  place  it  on 
the  gas.  Let  the  vegetables  get  thoroughly  brown, 
but  they  must  not  burn ;  have  ready  three  pints  of 
any  good  stock,  which  pour  on  to  the  vegetables,  and 
let  the  whole  simmer  for  one  hour.  Remove  any  fat 
that  may  come  to  surface  and  serve. 

Belgian  Soup.  —  Take  some  turnips,  and  after 
paring  them,  cut  them  into  small  balls  the  size  of 
marbles.  Put  them  into  a  stewpan  with  three  pints 
of  white  stock.  Let  them  gentlv  cook  till  tender.  If 
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this  soup  is  required  thick,  it  may  be  thickened  with 
a  little  of  pearl  barley. 

Ravioli  Soup. — Raviolis  may  be  purchased  already 
made ;  they  should  be  used  the  same  day  as  purchased 
if  possible.  Take  one  pound  of  raviolis  and  pour  over 
them  five  pints  of  some  good  veal  stock,  adding  a 
glassful  of  sherry  wine  and  serve  very  hot ;  the  soup 
tureen  should  be  heated  and  sent  to  table  with  a  supply 
of  grated  cheese. 

Parmentier.  —  Partly  boil  twelve  large  potatoes, 
slice  them  up,  cut  up  three  leeks,  one  turnip, 
and  two  artichokes.  Stew  them  till  the  vegetables  are 
quite  soft  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  stock.  Pass  them 
through  a  sieve  and  return  them  to  the  pot;  put  in  a 
pint  of  milk,  a  gill  of  cream,  a  pinch  of  nutmeg,  and 
sufficient  salt  to  taste.  Stir  it  well  with  a  wooden 
spoon,  and  if  too  thick,  thin  down  with  a  little  more 
stock,  and  serve  with  some  sippets  of  toast. 

Pigeon  Soup.  —  Take  two  plump  pigeons  and  cut 
them  up.  Prepare  and  cut  into  pieces  one  onion,  one 
carrot,  and  two  ounces  of  lean  bacon,  with  a  sprig 
of  thyme,  marjoram  and  parsley,  a  little  piece  of  mace 
and  three  cloves.  Place  all  these  ingredients  in  a 
stew-pan  with  two  ounces  of  butter  and  half  a  bay- 
leaf.  Let  them  fry  till  browned.  Add  three  pints  of 
any  good  stock,  or  stock  and  water.  Let  it  gently 
simmer  for  a  couple  of  hours,  pass  it  through  a  sieve 
and  return  the  soup  back  again  into  the  pot.  Let  it 
simmer  for  another  ten  minutes,  and  strain  it  through 
a  fine  sieve  and  serve  very  hot. 

Spinach  Soup. — Take  3  lbs.  of  fresh  spinach.  Re¬ 
move  all  the  stalks  and  well  wash  it  in  several  waters. 
Place  it  in  a  saucepan  with  half  a  teacupful  of  water 
on  the  gas,  and  when  cooked  strain  and  press  the 
spinach  through  a  hair-sieve.  Replace  it  in  the  sauce¬ 
pan,  adding  2  ozs.  of  butter,  and  pepper  and  salt  to 
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taste.  When  the  butter  is  melted,  stir  it  well  with  a 
fork,  and  cook  for  two  or  three  minutes,  adding  one 
pint  of  any  good  stock.  Boil  i  pint  of  milk  by  itself 
with  half  a  gill  of  cream,  and  add  it  to  the  spinach, 
let  the  whole  simmer  for  a  few  minutes,  seasoning 
again  to  taste,  and  serve. 

Green  Vegetable  Soup. — Boil  i  pint  of  shelled  peas 
until  nearly  done,  and  in  a  separate  saucepan  boil  i 
lb.  of  spinach  until  quite  done.  Strain  off  the  water 
in  both  cases  and  place  them  both  in  a  clean  saucepan, 
to  which  add  2  ozs.  of  butter,  a  dessertspoonful  of 
chopped  parsley,  1  onion,  3  shallots,  and  a  clove  of 
garlic  all  chopped  very  fine,  1  bay  leaf,  a  sprig  of 
thyme  and  basil,  and  to  this  add  3  pints  of  any  good 
stock — beef-bone  stock  is  very  good  for  the  purpose — 
let  the  whole  simmer  gently  for  half  an  hour.  Beat 
the  yolk  of  3  eggs  in  half  a  pint  of  milk,  and  add  it 
to  the  soup.  Let  it  simmer  for  a  few  minutes;  it 
must  not  be  allowed  to  boil ;  add  pepper  and  salt  to 
taste,  and  serve. 

Cucumber  Cream  Soup. — Peel  2  cucumbers  and  cut 
them  into  slices,  also  2  cos  lettuces,  washed  and 
cleaned,  and  cut  into  shreds.  Plunge  the  lettuces  and 
cucumbers  into  some  boiling  salted  water  and  let  it 
boil  for  3  minutes.  Strain  off  the  water  and  put  the 
cucumbers  and  lettuces  into  a  stewpan  with  2  ounces 
of  fresh  butter;  let  it  cook  for  5  minutes,  then  add  3 
pints  of  some  veal  or  any  white  stock.  Let  it  cook  for 
about  25  minutes.  Rub  it  through  a  fine  sieve  and 
return  it  to  the  saucepan.  Beat  up  the  yolks  of  3  eggs 
with  one  gill  of  cream  and  half  a  pint  of  milk,  adding  it 
slowly  to  the  soup.  Let  it  simmer  (but  not  boil)  for  a 
few  minutes,  adding  pepper  and  salt  to  taste.  Serve 
with  fried  bacon  croft  tons. 

Veal  Soup. — Take  ij  lbs.  of  veal,  knuckle  or  breast. 
Chop  it  small  and  place  it  with  the  bones  into  a  sauce¬ 
pan.  Pour  into  the  saucepan  3  pints  of  cold  water, 
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with  a  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Bring  it  to  a  boil  and 
remove  the  scum.  Stand  it  on  the  simmering  jets  so 
that  it  will  gently  simmer  for  two  hours.  Add  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  lean  ham,  a  blade  of  mace,  12  pepper¬ 
corns,  3  cloves,  i  shallot,  1  bay  leaf,  and  2  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  rice.  Let  it  simmer  for  another  two 
hours.  Remove  the  scum  and  strain  through  a 
colander.  Squeeze  the  juice  of  a  lemon  into  a  soup 
tureen  and  pour  the  soup  into  it.  Serve  with  force¬ 
meat  balls. 

Winter  Green  Pea  Soup.  —  Obtain  one  quart 
of  dried  marrowfat  green  peas  from  the  corn  chandler. 
VVash  them  in  water,  and  stand  them  in  a  basin  of  water 
with  a  tablespoonful  of  carbonate  of  soda  for  twelve  or 
fourteen  hours.  Wash  them  again,  and  stand  in  a 
colander  to  drain.  Have  ready  a  saucepan  with  three 
quarts  of  boiling  water;  put  in  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
salt.  Throw  the  peas  into  the  water,  and  let  them  boil 
quickly  until  the  peas  are  quite  tender.  Remove  all 
scum  as  it  rises;  add  a  little  dried  mint.  Press  the 
whole  through  a  coarse  sieve,  and  boil  it  up  once  more. 
Add  two  lumps  of  sugar  and  some  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste,  with  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter.  Serve  with 
some  dried  mint  and  fried  bread  cubes. 


Panada  Soup. — Cut  the  crumb  of  two  French  'rolls 
into  thin  slices  and  place  them  in  a  saucepan  with  as 
much  cold  water  as  will  cover  them.  Let  them  boil 
for  seven  or  eight  minutes,  and  press  them  through  a 
fine  sieve  and  put  the  mass  back  again  into  the  sauce¬ 
pan  with  the  liquid  in  which  they  were  boiled.  Season 
the  mixture  with  a  little  salt,  pepper  and  nutmeg ; 
stir  it  over  the  gas  again  until  it  boils,  add  the  yolks 
of  two  eggs,  which  have  been  beaten  up  with  a  half 
pint  of  new  milk  or  cream,  and  serve  immediately. 
The  soup  must  not  be  allowed  to  boil  after  the  eggs 
are  added  Serve  in  a  tureen. 
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Kidney  Soup.  —  Take  half  an  ox  kidney  (English), 
cut  into  small  pieces.  Take  a  stewpan  and  into  it  place 
two  ounces  of  butter,  with  a  small  onion  and  two 
shallots,  chopped  fine;  let  this  fry  for  a  few  minutes 
until  they  are  a  golden  brown.  Throw  in  the  kidneys 
and  fill  up  with  about  i  J  pints  of  any  good  stock  and  a 
small  bunch  of  savoury  herbs.  Let  it  simmer  gently 
for  half  an  hour,  pass  through  a  sieve  and  return  to 
the  saucepan,  and  thicken  with  a  little  cornflour,  and 
serve. 

Rice  and  Veal  Broth. — Put  two  pounds  of  knuckle 
of  veal  into  a  saucepan  and  pour  over  it  two  quarts  of 
cold  water ;  when  it  comes  to  the  boil  add  four  ounces 
of  washed  rice,  half  a  blade  of  mace,  a  little  thyme, 
pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  and  let  it  simmer  for  at  least 
two  hours.  Serve  the  broth  in  a  tureen  with  the  rice. 
The  meat  may  be  served  as  a  separate  dish,  with  some 
white  parsley  sauce. 

Croute-au-Pot. —  Take  two  pounds  of  the  shin  of 
beef,  one  marrow  bone,  tied  up  in  muslin  to  retain  the 
marrow ;  add  three  quarts  of  water  and  salt  to  taste. 
Stand  it  on  the  gas  stove,  and  as  soon  as  it  begins  to 
simmer  skim  the  surface  carefully,  and  then  add  three 
small  carrots,  one  turnip,  three  leeks  (but  not  the 
green  part),  one  large  onion,  the  heart  of  one  small 
cabbage,  two  cloves,  one  clove  of  garlic. 

All  these  vegetables  must  be  cleansed  and  washed. 
Stand  the  pot  on  the  smallest  gas  jet,  so  that  it  gently 
simmers  for  four  to  five  hours. 

Have  ready  some  dried  crusts  of  bread  or  toast 
biscuits,  which  place  in  the  soup  tureen.  Pour  the 
soup  over  and  serve. 

Vegetable  Marrow  Soup. — Remove  the  seeds  from 
two  small  marrows  or  one  large  one;  cut  them  into 
small  pieces,  not  too  small.  Put  them  into  a  sauce¬ 
pan  with  a  little  stock,  salt,  pepper,  and  a  little  grated 
nutmeg  to  taste.  When  cooked  pass  through  a  hair 
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sieve.  For  two  pints  of  pulp  take  2  ounces  of  butter, 
2  ounces  of  flour,  1  pint  of  milk;  make  a  white 
sauce;  add  the  pulp,  half  a  gill  of  cream;  stir  it 
in  gradually  with  the  soup  until  done. 

Onion  Soup. — Peel  and  cut  ten  large  onions  into 
small  pieces.  Put  them  into  a  stewpan  with  \  lb.  of 
butter,  and  fry  until  a  nice  golden  colour;  mix  four 
tablespoonfuls  of  flour  in  water,  and  fill  up  to  three 
pints;  let  it  boil  gently  until  the  onions  are  quite  soft 
and  the  soup  fairly  thick.  Season  with  salt  and  pepper 
to  taste.  Cut  up  a  French  roll  into  slices  or  some  stale 
crusts  and  line  bottom  of  soup  tureen  with  same;  pour 
the  soup  over  them  and  cover  the  surface  with  a  saucer¬ 
ful  of  well-grated  cheese. 

Pea  Soup.— Quickly  made. — Take  the  quantity  of 
stock  required,  place  it  on  the  fire,  with  a  little  mixed 
herbs,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  and  a  few  pieces  of 
bacon  or  pork,  cut  very  small  to  flavour  it.  Mix 
sufficient  pea  powder  to  thicken  the  stock,  with  a  little 
cold  liquid;  add  gradually,  stirring  all  the  time,  until 
the  pea  flour  is  sufficiently  cooked,  and  serve  with  some 
dried  mint. 

Potato  Soup. —  Take  two  pounds  of  potatoes,  one 
stick  of  celery,  and  the  white  part  of  two  leeks  ;  cut  into 
thin  slices  and  cook  in  two  ounces  of  butter;  add  salt 
and  a  quart  of  good  stock,  and  boil  fo»r  one  hour. 
Press  it  through  a  sieve,  boil  again  for  eight  minutes, 
adding  a  little  cream  or  milk,  which  will  greatly  im¬ 
prove  it,  and  serve. 

Barley  Soup.— To  two  quarts  of  stock  add  half  a 
teacupful  of  barley,  two  small  onions,  a  small  bunch 
of  parsley  and  a  little  thyme,  chopped  fine;  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste.  Simmer  gently  for  about  two  hours, 
but  do  not  allow  it  to  boil. 

Lentil  Soup.— One  pint  of  red  lentils,  two  quarts  of 
stock  or  water,  one  ounce  of  butter,  one  onion,  two 
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strips  of  celery,  one  small  carrot.  Wash  the  lentils 
well  in  cold  water,  slice  the  vegetables.  Put  the  butter 
into  a  saucepan  ;  when  melted  add  the  vegetables  and 
lentils;  put  on  the  cover  and  simmer  ten  minutes  over 
the  small  gas  jets.  Shake  the  saucepan  now  and  then, 
to  prevent  burning ;  stir  well.  Add  the  stock  or  water, 
let  the  soup  simmer  until  the  lentils  are  quite  soft 
(about  threequarters  of  an  hour),  then  pour  through  a 
wire  sieve  into  a  basin  ;  rub  all  through  wdth  a  wooden 
spoon.  Return  soup  to  the  saucepan,  season  to  taste, 
stir  it  until  it  boils,  and  pour  into  a  soup  tureen. 

Tomato  Soup.  —  Two  ounces  of  lean  bacon,  two 
ounces  of  tapioca,  one  quart  of  stock,  two  pounds  of 
tomatoes,  one  ounce  of  butter,  one  clove  of  garlic  (if 
liked),  one  onion,  three  sprigs  of  thyme.  Cut  the 
bacon  and  vegetables  into  pieces  the  size  of  dice,  and 
fry  in  the  butter  ten  minutes  to  extract  flavour;  then 
add  tomatoes  sliced  and  the  stock;  boil  gently  until 
quite  soft  and  nicely  flavoured;  then  run  through  a 
hair  sieve  with  a  wooden  spoon  ;  return  the  soup  to  the 
saucepan.  When  boiling,  sprinkle  in  the  tapioca,  stir 
and  boil  gently  until  the  tapioca  is  transparent ;  season 
to  taste  and  pour  into  a  hot  tureen.  A  lump  or  two 
of  sugar  will  correct  the  acidity  of  tomatoes. 


Chicken  Broth  (An  excellent  soup  for  invalids). — 
Cut  a  fowl  weighing  about  three  pounds  into 
pieces;  put  it  into  four  pints  of  cold  water 
and  leit  it  gently  simmer  until  the  meat  falls 
from  the  bones.  Remove  every  particle  of 
fat  and  strain  the  broth;  add  a  tablespoonful 
of  pearl  barley,  previously  well  washed,  and  one  clove, 
a  teaspoonful  of  finely-chopped  parsley,  and  salt  to 
taste,  let  it  simmer  until  the  barley  is  soft  and  the 
liquor  is  reduced  to  two  pints.  This  broth  will  be 
found  most  acceptable  to  an  invalid,  and  is  very 
nourishing. 
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Pot  -au-feu.  —  This  is  by  far  the  most  wholesome  of 
all  soups.  Take  three  pounds  of  good  rump  beef,  or 
any  part  free  from  bone  and  not  too  fat,  put  it  into  a 
saucepan  (or  preferably  an  earthenware  pot)  with  three 
quarts  of  water,  one  large  carrot,  two  turnips,  two 
leeks,  a  head  of  celery,  two  onions  (stuck  with  fou'r 
cloves),  three  shallots,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste;  let 
it  gradually  warm  up  until  it  simmers — if  once  it  is 
allowed  to  boil  fast  the  whole  will  be  spoiled,  as  the 
essence  of  success  depends  upon  slow  cooking.  By 
this  means  the  heat  swells  the  muscular  fibres  of  the 
beef  and  dissolves  all  the  gelatinous  substances  that  it 
contains  into  the  broth ;  you  have  then  an  excellent 
broth,  with  a  piece  of  meat  which  is  both  tender  and 
very  palatable,  and  may  be  eaten  hot  or  cold  with  or 
without  the  vegetables.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
liquor  is  allowed  to  boil,  the  albumen  coagulates  and 
hardens  and  the  water  is  prevented  from  penetrating 
the  meat,  which  becomes  as  hard  as  leather,  and  all 
the  liquor  without  taste  or  succulence.  The  time  occu¬ 
pied  in  cooking  this  pot-au-feu  should  be  five  hours. 
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FISH. 

HOW  TO  SELECT  FISH, 

Every  practical  housewife  ought  to  possess  a 
thorough  knowledge,  not  only  how  to  keep  fish,  but 
also  how  to  purchase  it, and  that  she  may  be  able  to  rely 
upon  her  own  judgment  rather  than  on  that  of  the 
fishmonger,  a  few  points  enumerated  below,  whereby 
fresh  fish  can  be  easily  distinguished  from  stale,  may 
prove  useful. 

Flat  Fish. — Brill,  dorys,  plaice,  flounders,  halibut, 
soles,  and  turbot  should  be  chosen  very  thick, 
firm,  and  elastic  to  the  touch,  skin  cool  and  thin, 
the  underneath  of  a  rich  creamy  whiteness,  eyes  full 
and  bright,  gills  fresh  and  very  red-looking.  Spots  on 
back  of  the  plaice  a  very  bright  red  colour — if  the  spots 
are  turning  black  the  fish  is  stale. 

Salmon. — The  fish  stiff,  the  scales  very  bright,  the 
gills  a  brilliant  colour,  and  the  flesh  when  cut  a 
beautiful  red. 

Cod  should  have  a  very  white  firm  flesh,  large 
head,  thick  shoulders,  bright  red  gills,  silvery-clean 
looking  skin,  plump  and  rounded  at  the  tail,  the  sides 
presenting  a  kind  of  ribbed  appearance. 

Trout — This  being  of  the  same  genus  as  the 
salmon,  may  be  judged  by  the  same  rules. 

Mackerel  may  be  known  to  be  perfectly  fresh  by 
their  full,  clear  eye,  lovely  silvery  brightness,  Beautiful 
iridescent  backs,  elastic  flesh,  and  gills  of  a  very  deep 
red. 

Fresh  Haddocks  should  be  chosen  of  medium  size, 
as  the  large  ones  are  rather  coarse  and  the  small  ones 
rather  tasteless,  the  same  rules  to  be  observed  as  those 
given  for  cod. 
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Fresh  Herrings  and  Sprats  should  have  scales 
shining  like  silver,  plump  in  shape,  bright,  clear 

eyes;  when  these  are  bloodshot,  the  fish  should  be 
rejected. 

Skate. — Large  skate  are  firmer  and  more  profitable, 
as  they  have  a  much  larger  amount  of  flesh  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  quantity  of  gristle.  It  should  be  chosen 
with  a  prickly  back,  broad  and  thick,  and  the  sides 
of  a  delicate  whiteness.  This  fish  must  be  chosen 
with  the  greatest  care,  and  on  no  account  should  it  be 
eaten  if  in  the  slightest  degree  tainted  or  out  of  season. 

Smelts  should  have  full  clear  eyes,  bright  red  gills, 
and  a  body  of  silvery  grey. 

Whiting  should  have  very  bright  eyes,  firm  flesh, 
and  a  clear,  silvery  skin. 

Red  Mullet  should  be  firm,  and  elastic  to  the 
touch,  bright  eyes,  of  a  silvery,  delicate  rose-colour, 
thick  and  plump  at  the  shoulders. 

Gurnets  have  an  unusually  large  head  and  firm 
white  flesh.  If  they  are  perfectly  fresh  their  skin 
should  have  a  reddish-brown  tinge,  gills  rosy-lookincr 
and  clean,  body  stiff  and  plurqp,  and  eyes  clear. 

Carp,  Perch,  Pike  and  Tench,  being  fresh- water 
fish,  are  generally  used  by  those  who  catch  them. 
If  they  are  bought,  they  may  be  judged  by  firm, 
elastic  bodies,  red  gills,  full,  clear  eyes,  bright,  clean¬ 
looking  scales. 

Eels  cannot  be  too  fresh,  and  should,  therefore,  be 
bought  alive.  I  he  speediest  method  of  killing  them 
is  by  paletting,  which  is  to  pierce  the  spinal  marrow 
just  at  the  back  of  the  head  with  a  sharp-pointed  knife 
made  for  the  purpose.  Death  by  this  method  is 
instantaneous.  >- 

Crabs  and  Lobsters  should  be  heavy,  as  the  light 
ones  are  very  often  watery.  They  should  be  of 
medium  size,  shell  rough,  of  a  bright  colour, 
the  joints  of  the  claws  stiff,  eyes  full  and  clear. 
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Shake  it  gently  to  and  fro,  and  if  the  inside  remains 
steady,  and  the  other  signs  of  freshness  are  present, 
they  may  be  relied  on  as  of  good  quality.  Their  in¬ 
feriority  is  denoted  by  a  slight  rattling  noise  when 
shaken. 

Prawns,  Shrimps,  and  Crayfish  should  be  very 
stiff,  and  the  tails  should  turn  inwards  against  the 
body ;  clear  eyes,  and  emitting  a  most  pleasant  and 
appetising  odour. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  country  which  is  so  plentifully 
supplied  with  fish  as  Great  Britain.  Fish  can  be 
boiled,  baked,  stewed,  or  fried.  The  most  common 
method  is  boiling.  In  all  modes  of  cooking  fish  care 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  it  from  breaking,  and  it 
should  be  remembered  that  a  few  moments  more  or 
less  will  spoil  it. 


HOW  TO  CARVE  AND  SERVE. 

Few  things  are  so  conducive  to  comfort  at  the  table 
as  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  art  of  carving. 
Formerly,  knowing  how  much  depended  on  the  felici¬ 
tous  and  rapid  dispersion  of  the  viands  to  the  guesfs 
at  a  dinner  table,  while  hot  and  fragrant  with  the 
aroma  of  their  juices,  our  ancestors  employed  profes¬ 
sional  carvers. 

Nothing  is  more  painful  to  a  looker-on  than  the 
sight  of  a  novice  put  upon  his  or  her  trial  in  public, 
for  gentlemen  are  sometimes  as  unskilled  as  ladies  in 
the  knowledge  of  carving  a  joint  properly,  or  of  the 
requisite  intimacy  with  the  anatomy  of  a  fowl. 

The  simplest  dish  to  dispense  is  fish.,  and  though 
it  requires  no  carving,  considerable  art  is  required 
in  the  nice  distribution  of  the  most  delicate  parts. 

Salmon. — The  shape  of  which  everyone  knows,  but 
few  people  have  a  whole  salmon  at  table.  The  fish 
should  be  served  always  on  a  strainer,  covered  with 
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a  small  dinner  napkin,  and  the  cook  should  be  careful 
that  it  be  sent  to  table  whole  and  unbroken. 

t  should  be  laid  on  its  side  and  garnished  with 

ried  smelts,  cut  with  a  trowel  or  fish-knife  imme¬ 
diately  down  the  middle  of  the  side,  and  helped  from 
the  centre  to  the  back,  one  slice  towards  the  back,  and 
a  small  slice  towards  the  front,  which  is  the  richest 
and  fattest  part;  care  should  be  taken  that  the  slices 
a£e  j*.  broken,  and  with  each  piece  a  fried  smelt 
should  be  served,  or  some  cucumber  cut  in  slices. 

Mackerel.  If  boiled,  should  be  divided  into  four; 
place  your  trowel  or  fish-knife  under  the  flesh 
ot  the  tail,  and  raise  up  the  flesh  to  the  head,  then 
divide  the  side  in  the  middle,  giving  half  of  the  side 
to  each  person. 

Turbot.  This  fish  is  generally  served  with  the 
white  side  uppermost. 

It  is  easily  carved ;  it  should  be  cut  from  head  to 
tail,  down  the  middle  to  the  bone,  and  then  take  the 
slice  from  the  cross  cut  to  the  fin,  helping  the  fin  with 
the  slice.  If  the  one  side  be  exhausted,  raise  up  the 
bone,  and  serve  the  underneath  side  in  the  same  way. 

Cod  Fish  should  be  helped  differently.  Cutting 
from  the  back  to  the  thin  part,  crossways,  and  the 

sound  divided,  so  as  to  give  each  person  a  small 
portion. 

John  Dory  is  carved  precisely  the  same  way  as  are 
all  the  large  flat  fish. 

Eels  are  always  cut  in  small  pieces,  and  all  the- 
attention  required  is  that  those  which  are  the  largest 
are  the  best.  5 

Soles — If  fried,  are  divided  across.  Taking  off 
the  head,  the  shoulder  is  considered  the  best;  they 
should  be  divided  into  convenient  pieces. 
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Stewed  Eels.  --  Ingredients  :  2  lbs.  silver  eels,  1 
quart  of  good  beef  gravy,  ij  ozs.  of  flour,  £  gill  of 
port  wine,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  1  tablespoonful  of 
mushroom  catsup,  a  little  lemon  juice.  Put  the  gravy 
on  to  boil  in  a  stewpan,  and  when  it  boils  put  fn  the 
eels;  they  should  be  well  washed  first,  and  cut  into 
pieces  about  two  inches  long.  Let  them  simmer  very 
gently  about  half  an  hour.  Take  them  carefully  out 
with  a  fish  slice  and  then  thicken  up  the  gravy.  Mix 
the  flour,  pepper  and  salt  smoothly  with  the  port 
wine,  mushroom  catsup,  and  lemon  juice,  adding 
about  one  gill  of  water;  strain  this  into  the  gravy, 
keep  stirring  until  it  boils,  and  let  it  boil  for  ten 
minutes.  Return  the  eels  to  get  hot,  and  serve  very 
quickly. 

Fried  Eels.  —  Cut  the  eels  into  pieces  about  three 
inches,  dry  them,  season  with  salt  and  pepper;  dip 
info  flour,  and  brush  over  them  the  yolk  of  an  egg 
and  throw  them  into  some  bread  crumbs  and  fry  to  a 
nice  brown  in  butter  or  lard.  See  that  the  butter  or 
lard  is  hot  (350  degrees)  before  putting  the  eels  into 
the  frying  pan.  Garnish  with  fried  parsley  and  serve 
in  a  napkin.  Eels  cost  from  6d.  to  is.  per  lb. 

Collared  Eels.  —  Take  a  large  eel,  remove  the 
head,  tail,  and  skin,  take  out  the  backbone  without 
tearing  it.  Lay  it  flat  on  a  board,  sprinkle  it  with  the 
following  : — A  few  assorted  sw;eet  herbs,  and  leaf  of 
sage,  a  blade  of  mace,  2  cloves,  a  shallot,  and  a  clove 
of  garlic,  all  to  be  chopped  as  finely  as  possible. 
Pepper,  salt,  and  a  little  allspice  to  taste.  Having 
sprinkled  the  eel  all  over  with  the  above,  roll  it  up, 
beginning  with  the  head  end,  and  secure  it  tightly 
with  some  fine  twine  or  tape.  The  parts  which  have 
been  removed,  such  as  the  head,  tail,  backbone,  and 
skin,  put  in  a  saucepan  wfith  one  quart  of  water,  a 
little  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  and  a  tablespoonful 
of  vinegar.  Let  this  boil  down  until  reduced  to  about 
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one-third.  Strain  and  place  the  eel  in  this  liouor  and 
et  it  gently  stew  (not  boil)  for  about  half  an  hour  m 

tents"?nto  afh  ^  When  fnder  put  the  whoIe  con- 
soiidify.  baSm  °r  m°U,d  t0  allow  k  t0  c°ol  and 

dmfnl  ~  T,hlS  fish  can  &«nerally  be  obtained 

during  the  hot  weather,  and  is  considered  by  many 

superior  to  many  other  kinds  of  fish.  Three  larpe 
Lift  etheShfi°sUhd  h<l  Plf*Cld  '?  a  fish  kettIe  and  beamed. 

beginfSld  'r*h°bL°  L^them^min^and^ervS 

of  me.^Jut^nd  anchovy  st'ce^  3 

beMhaked  war  7  T-fj  m°St  excelIent  little  fish  may 
e  baked,  broiled,  boiled,  or  roasted*  They  must  be 

we,  washed,  scraped  and  wiped,  the  gills  and  fins 

bveyr  is  amfrVef  ’  the  j"Side  bei"g  dre^ed  with  the 
liver  is  a  much  esteemed  morsel. 

in  a  hotrfwn  f  Sh  0iled  °r  b“ttered  PaPer,  and  bake 
in  a  hot  oven  for  20  minutes.  Serve  without  the  paper 

and  a  sauce  made,  viz.  :-Melt  2  ozs.  of  butter T a 

oozed SfromP the  fi"  h  P°y.lnt0  \l  a11  the  '*quor  that  has 
clare?  I  hide  e,  *  h’  f  C  ?  Plassful  °f  white  or  red 

and  juice ‘of  a  lemon  °Vy’  Caye"ne’  °f  paprika’ 
Cod  comes  into  season  in  October,  and  if  the 

sWoeatb"r,  ‘fr  Cold  “  „s:'ou'd  be  very  good,  and  remain 
so  until  March.  The  best  cod  are  those  which  are 

p.,?,mp  and  round  at  the  tail,  the  sides  having  a 
ribbed  appearance,  with  yellow  spots  upon  a  dear 
skin  In  order  to  ascertain  if  the  fish  is  fresh  press 
the  finger  into  the  flesh,  and  if  it  rises  immediately 
and  feels  firm  and  stiff,  it  is  good.  } 

If  the  cod  is  very  large,  it  is  better  to  cut  it  in 
ha  f  and  steam  head  and  shoulders  by  itself,  as  the 
tad  end,  being  so  much  smaller  than  the  head  and 
shoulders,  would  be  over-cooked  and  done  to  rags 
before  the  other  end  would  be  anything  like  cooked? 
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Epicures  always  look  out  for  the  sound,  the 
glutinous  parts  about  the  head  and  the  tongue. 

Cod,  Steamed.— Wash  and  clean  the  inside  of  the 
fish  with  great  nicety,  especially  the  back  bone;  put 
it  in  the  fish  kettle  on  the  strainer  above  the  boiling 
water.  Place  it  on  the  gas  stove,  and  let  it  cook 
e-ently ;  decrease  the  heat  by  lowering  the  gas,  so 
that  it  only  simmers.  When  the  flesh  slightly 
leaves  the  bones  the  fish  is  cooked  enough. 
Lift  the  fish  on  the  fish  plate  over  the  boiling  water 
and  let  it  drain  for  a  few  minutes,  and  dish  it  on  a 
napkin.  The  roe  and  liver  should  always  be  boiled 
separately.  Oyster,  anchovy,  or  egg  sauces  should 
be  served  with  boiled  cod.  The  French  prefer  plain 
melted  butter. 

Time  to  steam  for  a  moderate  size  fish  from  twenty 
minutes  to  half  an  hour.  Cost,  about  6d.  per  lb.; 
when  scarce,  8d.  per  lb.  is  asked. 

Cod  (au  Gratin).  —Take  the  remains  of  cold  cod, 
remove  the  skin  and  bones.  Butter  a  pie  dish 
thickly ;  place  in  it  alternately  layers  of  cod  and  butter, 
or  oyster  sauce  if  you  have  any ;  hard-boiled  eggs  cut 
into  slices  will  do  as  well,  and  flavour  each  layer  with 
a  little  salt,  cayenne  pepper,  black  pepper,  and  a 
very  little  mace;  then  strew  some  bread  crumbs  over 
the  whole  with  some  grated  cheese  and  small  pieces 
of  butter.  Bake  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  until 
brown,  and  serve. 

Salt  Cod  a  la  Chambord. — Take  3  lbs.  of  salted 
cod,  and  place  it  in  a  large  pan  of  cold  water  and 
let  it  soak  for  24  hours,  changing  the  water  as  often 
as  possible.  Place  it  in  a  saucepan  with  sufficient  water 
to  well  cover  it,  and  let  it  simmer  over  a  small  jet 
of  gas  till  nearly  boiling;  take  it  off,  drain,  and  repeat 
the  operation  of  boiling  in  a  fresh  saucepan  of  water, 
as  soon  as  it  comes  to  the  boil  take  it  out  and  drain 
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it.  Fry  in  another  stew-pan  2  ozs.  of  butter  and  2 
finely-chopped  onions.  Let  them  cook  for  10  minutes, 
add  2  tomatoes,  cut  up,  and  1  clove  of  garlic  chopped 
fine,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  Paprika  or  a  little  cayenne. 
Add  slowly  1  pint  of  milk,  2  teaspoonfuls  of  salt,  and 
thicken  with  half  a  tablespoonful  of  cornflour. 
Now  add  the  fish,  and  let  it  all  simmer  for  20  minutes 
— and  serve. 

Crimped  Cod. — Take  3  lbs.  of  crimped  cod,  cut  it 
into  slices,  and  put  in  a  fish  kettle  of  hot  water,  with 
a  large  handful  of  salt,  and  let  it  gently  steam  for 
10  or  15  minutes.  Boil  the  liver,  cut  it  into  slices, 
and  add  this  as  a  garnish  to  the  cod,  with  alternate 
sprigs  of  parsley.  Serve  with  oyster  sauce  or  melted 
butter. 

Cod  Sounds,  Boiled.  —  Soak  the  cod  sounds  in 
warm  water  for  half-an-hour,  then  scrape  and  clean 
them ;  boil  them  gently  in  milk  and  water  till  quite 
tender;  when  done,  serve  on  a  neatly-folded  napkin 
with  a  tureen  of  egg  sauce. 

Boiled  Mackerel.  —  Select  mackerel  that  have 
little  or  no  roes.  The  fish  must  be  perfectly 
fresh,  as  there  is  no  fish-  that  spoilsi  iso  quickly 
as  the  mackerel.  In  fact,  if  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  the  mackerel  from  the  seashore  when  they  are 
brought  in  by  the  fishermen,  and  cooked  immediately 
afterwards,  they  are  at  their  best.  Wash  and  clean, 
and  remove  the  roos.  Place  them  in  a  fish  kettle, 
adding  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  salt  to  each  gallon  of 
cold  water,  with  two  tablespoonfuls  of  white  vinegar. 
Let  the  water  be  gently  brought  to  boiling  point, 
allow  it  to  simmer  until  the  flesh  just  starts  from  the 
bone  at  the  tail  end;  lift  the  fish  from  the  water,  and 
let  drain ;  serve  on  a  folded  napkin,  wdth  a  tureen  of 
nicely  made  parsley  sauce — or  fennel  sauce,  wrhich  see. 

Mackerel  Aux  Fiaes  Herbes.  —  Cut  off  the  heads 
of  2  perfectly  fresh  mackerel.  Split  them  in  two  and 
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remove  the  spinal  bones.  Rub  over  each  a  half  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt  and  pepper,  damp  them  with  a  little 
milk,  and  roll  them  in  some  flour.  Put  2  or  3  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  fresh  butter  in  a  frying-pan,  and  when 
hot,  fry  the  fish  for  5  or  6  minutes  on  each  side.  Lift 
up  on  a  strainer,  and  dress  on  a  hot  dish.  Squeeze 
a  piece  of  lemon  over  all.  Dredge  over  2  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  finely  chopped  parsley,  chervil,  and  chives,  and 
pour  over  them  the  remainder  of  the  butter  from  the 
frying-pan,  and  serve  very  hot. 

Mackerel  to  Pickle.  —  Wash,  clean,  remove  the 
heads  and  bones,  and  divide  the  fish  in  two  halves  of 
as  many  mackerel  as  desired,  and  pack  closely  in  a 
pie-dish.  On  each  layer  of  fish  sprinkle  a  little  salt 
and  pepper,  a  little  allspice,  a  few  peppercorns,  and 
one  bay  leaf  to  each  three  fish.  Take  of  best  French 
white  wine  vinegar,  mixing  it  with  half  its  quantity 
of  water,  and  fill  the  dish  until  the  mackerel  are 
well  covered.  Place  them  in  a  moderate  oven  for  half 
an  hour,  and  serve  when  cold  in  the  same  dish  in 
which  they  were  cooked. 

Fresh  Herrings  and  Mustard  Sauce.  —  Clean 
herrings  as  before;  only  the  heads  should  be  removed. 
Sprinkle  some  salt  inside  and  out  of  each  fish.  Butter 
a  dish  with  fresh  butter  and  place  the  herrings  on 
it,  and  add  a  few  pieces  of  butter  on  the  top  of  the 
fish.  Place  in  a  hot  oven.  In  15  to  20  minutes  they 
will  be  cooked. 

Into  a  small  enamelled  saucepan  place  three  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  of  mustard,  a  gill  of  water,  the  juice  of  one 
lemon,  and  a  little  vinegar  (tarragon  preferred).  Stir 
well  and  bring  to  the  boil.  Take  the  fish  out  of  the 
oven  and  pour  the  mustard  sauce  over  the  whole. 
Sufficient  sauce  to  cover  the  fish  should  be  made. 

Grilled  Fresh  Herrings,  Maitre  d’Kotel.  — 

Select  half  a  dozen  quite  fresh  herrings  and  get 
the  fishmonger  to  clean  them.  They  should  then 
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be  wiped  dry  with  a  cloth  and  some  salt  sprinkled 
inside  each  one.  Make  a  few  cuts  across  on  each  side 
of  the  fish  to  prevent  curling  and  splitting  whilst 
grilling.  Put  them  under  the  gas  to  grill ;  turn  them 
after  four  or  five  minutes,  and  whilst  they  are  cooking 
prepare  the  following  sauce Put  in  a  small  en¬ 
amelled  saucepan  a  knob  of  fresh  butter  and  some 
chopped  parsley,  salt,  pepper,  and  the  juice  of  a 
lemon,  and  boil  it  up. 

Place  your  grilled  herrings  on  a  dish  and  pour  over 
them  the  sauce. 

Herrings,  Pickled.  —  Scale  and  clean  half  a  dozen 
fresh  herrings  without  washing  tiiem.  Cut  off  their 
heads  and  tails,  leaving  the  melts  and  roes  in  their 
places.  Put  the  fish  into  an  earthen  jar,  strew  salt 
over  them,  and  let  lie  for  twenty-four  hours,  turning 
them  at  the  end  of  twelve  hours. 

Drain  them  and  place  them  in  an  enamelled  dish, 
with  a  dozen  peppercorns,  a  bay  leaf,  six  cloves, 
and  a  large  sliced  onion. 

Pour  cold  water  and  vinegar  sufficient  to  cover  them. 
Place  them  on  the  large  gas  ring  and  let  them  boil 
just  two  minutes. 

Take  them  up  and  let  them  get  nearly  cold  in  the 
dish  before  removing  them  to  the  jar  in  which  they  are 
to  be  kept.  Lift  them  out,  pour  the  liquid  over  them 
and  keep  in  a  cool  place. 

Marinaded  Herrings.  —  Put  some  white  salted 
herrings  into  cold  milk  to  soak  for  a  couple  of  hours. 
Split  them  open,  take  out  the  bones,  cut  each  half 
herring  into  pieces  and  divide  the  roes  lengthwise. 
Put  all  in  layers  into  a  deep  jar,  and  between  each 
layer  place  a  sprinkling  of  finely-minced  shallot,  pow¬ 
dered  cloves  and  white  pepper,  with  here  and  there 
a  piece  of  bay  leaf  and  a  slice  of  lemon,  with  half  the 
rind  taken  off.  Place  the  roes  with  the  herrings,  and 
the  seasoning  over  the  top  layer,  and  cover  the  w  hole 
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well  with  vinegar.  Pour  three  or  four  tablespoonfuls 
of  salad  oil  over  the  vinegar  and  leave  it  until  required. 
The  pieces  of  herring  should  be  drained  when  wanted, 
and  served  either  with  cheese  or  as  a  relish  with  salads, 
breakfasts,  luncheon,  etc. 

Boiled  Sole.  —Procure  a  perfectly  fresh  fish ;  the 
skin  must  not  be  removed.  Lay  it  on  a  dish  and 
sprinkle  some  salt  over  it  and  a  tablespoonful  of 
vinegar,  and  let  it  so  remain  for  half-an-hour.  .  Place 
the  sole  into  a  saucepan  sufficiently  large  for  it,  and 
cover  it  with  veal  stock,  just  sufficient  to  cover  the 
fish.  Bring  it  slowly  to  the  boil,  and  let  it  simmer 
two  or  three  minutes — in  fact,  until  it  is  tender,  and 
this  may  be  known  by  putting  a  fork  through  the 
thickest  part.  Lift  the  fish  out  and  let  it  drain.  Serve 
on  a  folded  napkin— the  white  side  uppermost— with 
some  plain  melted  butter,  made  with  the  veal  stock. 

Sole  Aux  Fines  Herbes.  —  Procure  from  the  fish¬ 
monger  a  large  sole  as  thick  as  you  can  get  it,  and 
have  the  backbone  removed,  so  as  not  to  spoil  the 
appearance  of  the  fish.  Take  three  shallots  and  chop 
verv  finely,  one  dessertspoonful  of  finely  chopped 
parsley,  and  one  teaspoonful  of  mixed  herbs ;  put  them 
into  a  small  stew* pan,  with  two  ounces  of  butter,  and 
let  them  fry  for  five  minutes ;  put  in  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  breadcrumbs  and  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  well  beaten 
up;  stir  it  well,  and  turn  it  out  on  a  plate  to  cool; 
now  place  this  in  the  sole  where  the  bone  was  removed, 
place  the  fish  in  an  earthenware  baking  dish,  sprinkle 
a  little  pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  and  a  few  pieces  of 
butter  spread  over  the  fish,  squeeze  over  the  juice  of 
a  lemon,  adding  half  a  teacupful  of  water,  place  it  in 
hot  oven  and  let  it  cook  until  the  fish  is  done ;  remove 
the  fish  on  to  a  hot  dish,  and  pour  the  sauce  through 
a  strainer  on  to  the  fish ;  send  to  table  with  cut  lemon 
and  parsley. 
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Sole  Au  Vin  Blanc,  or  Fillet  of  Sole  with  Wine 
Sauce.  —  Well  butter  a  baking  dish,  and  place  in 
the  fillets  longwise,  adding  a  few  pieces  of  butter, 
and  sprinkle  a  little  salt  and  pepper.  Add  a 
little  white  wine  and  water,  or  water  and  a  squeeze  of 
lemon.  Cover  with  a  paper  greased  with  butter  and 
place  same  in  oven,  on  the  top  of  the  solid  shelf.  They 
will  be  quickly  cooked.  Transfer  your  fillets  to  a  dish 
and  cover  over  with  the  fumette  given  hereunder;  re¬ 
place  in  oven  for  two  o>r  three  minutes  and  serve. 

Fumette.  —  The  general  way  to  make  a  fumette,  say, 
for  fumette  of  sole,  after  it  has  been  filleted,  use  the 
bones  and  skin,  also  the  head  of  a  sole,  wash  them 
clean  and  free  from  any  blood  or  intestines,  chop  them 
up  and  put  them  into  a  stewpan  with  a  chopped  onion 
and  a  fragment  of  thyme  and  cover  them  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  white  wine  and  water,  or  if  preferred 
instead  of  the  wine  the  juice  of  one  or  two  lemons. 
Let  this  simmer  with  the  lid  tightly  closed  on  the 
saucepan  until  the  whole  is  considerably  reduced. 
Strain  through  a  tamis. 

John  Dory,  Boiled.  —  This  fish  is  much  esteemed 
by  epicures,  and,  unlike  other  fish,  is  extremely  ugly. 
It  should  be  about  12  in.  long,  and  about  5  lb. 
in  weight.  Put  it  into  a  fish  kettle  with  sufficient 
water  to  cover  it,  and  enough  salt  to  the  proportion 
of  water;  bring  it  to  the  boil,  and  let  it  simmer  very 
gently  for  20  minutes  o’r  less,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  fish.  Lift  it  out,  and  let  it  drain  over  the  sauce¬ 
pan.  Serve  on  a  neatly-folded  napkin.  Garnish  with 
curly  parsley  and  slices  of  lemon  alternately.  Lobster 
sauce,  or  plain  melted  butter,  to  be  served  with  this 
fish. 

Boiled  Turbot.  — Rub  a  little  salt  over  the  fish,  and 
wash  ft  well  in  water ;  dry  it  with  a  cloth,  and  rub 
it  all  over  with  cut  lemon — this  will  make  the  fish  look 
nice  and  white  when  sent  to  table.  Put  as  much  cold 
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water  in  the  fish-kettle  as  will  well  cover  the  fish,  and 
add  6  ozs.  of  salt  to  each  gallon  of  water.  Bring  the 
water  gently  to  the  boil  and  remove  any  scum  that 
rises.  Lower  the  gas  so  that  the  water  only  just 
simmers.  As  soon  as  the  flesh  appears  to  shrink  from 
the  bones  it  is  done,  and  care  must  be  taken  not  to  cook 
this  fish  too  much,  as  it  is  a  fish  that  is  rich  and 
gelatinous,  and  is  worthless  if  over-cooked.  Lift  the 
fish  out  of  the  w?ater  by  the  strainer,  and  serve  white 
side  up  on  a  neatly-folded  napkfn.  Serve  with  oyster 
sauce,  egg  sauce,  creme  sauce,  or  Bechamel. 

Roe  of  Turbot.  —  This  is  liked  by  many,  and  is 
easily  prepared.  Throw  the  roe  into  boiling  water  for 
2  minutes.  Take  out  and  drain,  and  cut  it  into  slices. 
Butter  well  a  pie-dish,  and  place  the  roe  into  it. 
Squeeze  the  juice  of  i  lemon  over  it,  and  sprinkle  with 
pepper  and  saft  and  bake  for  20  minutes.  Serve  hot, 
and  garnish  with  parsley.  Baste  frequently. 

Halibut.  —  This  most  excellent  fish  is  not  nearly 
prized  as  it  should  be.  It  is  decidedly  a  very  cheap 
fish,  and  probably  this  is  the  cause  of  its  not  being 
seen  on  the  tables  of  the  wealthy.  Its  flesh  is  delicate, 
very  wholesome,  and  very  much  resembles  the  turbot; 
in  fact,  it  is  the  poor  man’s  turbot.  The  halibut 
grow  s  to  an  enormous  size,  some  of  them  in  the  London 
fish  market  turning  the  scale  at  120  lbs.  The  best  are 
those  of  30  and  40  lb.  size,  and  may  always  be  bought 
at  from  5d.  to  8d.  per  lb.  The  fishmonger  will  cut 
the  quantity  desired. 

Halibut,  Fried.  —  This  is  the  most  satisfactory  way 
of  cooking  this  fish ;  it  is  preferable  to  boiling.  The 
fishmonger  will  supply  the  fish  cut  into  cutlets  ready 
for  frying,  which  must  be  done  in  the  usual  way. 
Plenty  of  boiling  hot  fat  to  be  ready  before  putting 
the  fish  into  it.  The  fat  should  cover  the  fish. 
Let  all  the  fat  drain  off  on  some  blotting  paper.  Serve 
on  a  fish  frilled  paper,  on  a  hot  dish,  wfith  anchovy 
sauce,  or  a  lemon  cut  in  halves. 
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Salmon  and  Green  Peas. —  Take  3  lbs.  of  salmon, 
the  middle  cut  of  the  fish  is  considered  the  best,  and 
have  the  same  cut  into  four  steaks.  Place 
them  in  an  enamelled  saucepan  with  one  bay 
leaf,  two  sprigs  of  mint,  one  small  shallot, 
three  sprigs  of  parsley,  and  one  quart  of  freshly- 
shelled  green  peas,  and  cover  the  whole  with 
two  layers  of  cut  cucumber.  Sprinkle  some  cayenne 
pepper  and  salt  over  all.  Pour  in  a  tumblerful  of  any 
good  white  wine  and  the  juice  of  one  lemon.  Let  this 
gently  stew  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Remove 
the  shallot  and  the  herbs.  Place  the  fish  in  the  centre 
of  dish  and  garnish  it  around  with  the  peas  and 
cucumber,  and  pour  over  the  sauce.  Serve  hot. 

Broiled  Salmon.  Take  a  thick  salmon  steak,  oil 
it  over  on  both  sides,  and  place  it  under  the  grid  of  the 
gas-griller.  Serve  with  Tartar  or  Dutch  sauce. 

Grilled  Salmon  Steak.  —  Ingredients  :  1  slice  of 
salmon,  J  oz.  of  butter,  and  cucumber.  Light  the 
grill  burner  and  let  it  get  red-hot.  Then  place  the 
salmon  on  the  gridiron  and  grill  about  four  minutes 
on  one  side,  and  turn  it  and  give  it  four  minutes  on 
the  other  side.  Serve  on  a  hot  dish,  place  the  butter 
on  the  top,  and  garnish  with  slices  of  cucumber. 

Salmon  Rissoles.— Take  some  cold  cooked  salmon, 
and  pound  in  a  mortar,  adding  a  little  Paprika  or 
cayenne,  and  salt  to  taste.  Make  a  panada  with  it : 

1  oz.  of  butter,  1  oz.  of  flour,  and  1  gill  of  milk  or  fish 
stock;  add  the  salmon  and  seasoning,  egg  and  bread¬ 
crumbs.  Flour  your  hands,  and  work  the  fish  into 
round  balls.  Fry  in  boiling  hot  fat  until  of  a  golden- 

brown.  Serve  on  a  fish  paper,  garnished  with  fried 
parsley. 

Curried  Salmon. — Peel  four  shallots  and  chop  them 
up  finely,  place  them  in  a  small  stewpan  with  an 
ounce  of  butter;  as  soon  as  they  turn  a  golden-brown 
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mix  a  tablespoonful  of  Indian  curry  with  a  teaspoonful 
of  flour  and  fry  ;  then  add  §  pint  of  fish  stock,  and  pour 
it  into  a  stewpan  with  the  shallots,  let  it  simmer  for 
half  an  hour;  have  ready  about  two  pounds  of  salmon, 
which  divide  up  into  small  squares,  and  put  the  same 
into  the  saucepan;  let  it  simmer  now  until  the  salmon 
is  quite  done;  put  in  a  clove  of  garlic  finely  chopped 
and  the  juice  of  one  lemon.  Have  ready  some  nicely 
boiled  rice,  which  place  around  the  dish,  and  turn 
out  the  salmon  curry  into  the  centre,  and  serve. 

Salmon,  Marinaded.  —Take  three  or  four  slices  of 
salmon  about  an  inch  thick  and  fry  them  in  hot  fat 
until  they  are  lightly  browned  on  both  sides;  when 
they  are  cold  place  them  in  an  earthenware  jar  or  dish. 
Into  another  saucepan  put  half  a  pint  of  French  wine 
vinegar  with  half  a  pint  of  water,  one  shallot  cut  up, 
three  bay  leaves,  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  twenty  whole 
peppercorns,  and  a  sprig  of  tarragon ;  let  this  boil  for 
about  five  minutes;  when  it  is  cool,  strain  and  pour 
it  over  the  salmon ;  this  may  now  be  kept  for  a  day  or 
two,  when  it  will  be  ready  to  be  served. 

Salmon  Trout  M&itr*  D’Hotel. — Procure  three 
or  more  slices  of  salmon  trout.  Mix  on  a  plate  2 
tablespoonfuls  of  olive  oil,  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and 
pepper,  then  turn  the  slices  of  fish  in  this  both  sides. 
Place  under  a  gas  broiler,  and  broil  for  five  minutes  on 
each  side.  Place  in  a  very  hot  dish,  decorate  with 
parsley,  and  spread  maitre  d’hotel  butter  over  them 
and  serve. 

Whiting  au  Gratin.  —  A  most  delicate,  light,  and 
tender  fish.  They  must  be  selected  perfectly  fresh, 
and  not  more  than  eight  or  nine  inches  long.  They 
must  be  emptied  and  skinned,  which  the  fishmonger 
will  generally  do.  Make  some  incisions  on  each  side 
of  the  fish,  with  a  sharp  knife,  about  an  eighth  of 
an  inch  deep.  Take  a  shallow  dish  and  thickly  butter 
it.  Place  the  whitings  in  the  same,  and  sprinkle  some 
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pepper  and  salt  over  them,  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
grated  breadcrumbs.  Spread  a  little  butter  thinly 
over  the  fish,  and  pour  over  them  two  wineglasses  of 
any  white  wine.  Chop  up  finely  half  a  dozen  mush¬ 
rooms  and  a  teaspoonful  of  parsley,  and  sprinkle  over 
the  fish.  Place  the  dish  in  the  oven  on  the  solid  shelf, 
and  cover  with  a  greased  paper,  and  bake  for  twenty 
minutes,  basting  occasionally.  Remove  from  the 
oven,  and  serve  in  the  same  dish  in  which  the  fish  were 
cooked,  with  some  cut  lemon. 

Whiting  aux  Fines  Herbes.  — Place  the  fish,  after 
being  prepared,  on  a  fireproof  dish.  Sprinkle  over 
them  some  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  and  a  teaspoonful 
of  mixed  herbs  and  chopped  parsley.  Cover  over 
with  small  pieces  of  butter,  and  cover  with  another 
dish,  and  bake  in  a  moderately-heated  oven  for  25 
minutes.  Serve  on  the  dish  in  which  they  are  cooked, 
with  shrimp,  anchovy,  or  plain  butter  sauce. 

Gurnet  (Boiled).  —  Empty  and  cleanse  the  fish 
thoroughly.  Cut  off  all  the  fins  and  gills,  and  place 
it  in  cold  salted  water,  which  bring  very  gently  to  the 
boil* #  The  moment  the  flesh  starts  from  the  bones  the 
fish  is  done.  Drain,  and  place  on  a  folded  napkin, 
and  serve  with  some  plain  melted  butter. 

Fried  Ling.— This  fish  is  both  cheap  and  nourishing, 
similar  to  the  hake,  but  should  never  be  boiled.  In 
the  North  of  England  it  is  served  as  a  pie,  but  it  is 
preferred  fried ;  it  should  be  cut  into  slices  about  an 
inch  thick,  rub  over  with  a  little  salt,  pepper,  and 
flour,  egg  and  breadcrumb,  and  drop  it  into  boiling 
fat;  when  of  a  golden-brown  colour,  take  from  the  pan 
and  let  it  drain,  and  serve  on  a  fish  paper  with  parsley 
and  cut  lemon. 

Perch.  —  In  season,  from  July  to  February;  is  one 
of  our  commonest  fresh  water  fish,  and  taken  in 
the  rivers  and  lakes  of  all  parts  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 
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Fried  Perch.  Scale,  clean,  and  wash  thoroughly ; 
wipe  dry,  flour  them  all  over  and  dip  them  into  beaten- 
UP  and  afterwards  into  breadcrumbs.  Have 

ready  some  boiling  fat,  put  the  fish  in,  and  fry  until 
they  are  a  nice  golden  brown.  Dish  on  fish  papers, 

and  send  to  table  with  plain  melted  butter  or  shrimp 
sauce. 

Oysters,  Casino.  —  Open  some  oysters,  completely 
detach,  and  keep  in  the  deep  shells  with  their  own 
liquor,  hinely  chop  some  shallots,  and  sprinkle  them 
over  the  oysters.  Cut  a  small  piece  of  lean  bacon 

OI*  an<^  sPread  over  each  oyster.  Sprinkle  each 
with  breadcrumbs.  Place  each  on  a  tin  and  bake  for 
15  minutes.  Remove  and  place  each  oyster  and  shell 
on  a  dish.  Serve  with  quarters  of  lemon. 

Lobster  Salad.  In  making  this  salad,  great  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  lobster  is  sweet  and  fresh. 
10  have  the  sauce  well  blended,  instead  of  floating  in 
oily  particles  on  the  top,  the  lettuces  must  not  only  be 
fresh  and  crisp,  but  perfectly  dry.  Divide  into  neat 
pieces  the  meat  of  one  or  two  lobsters,  seasoning 
slightly  with  pepper,  salt,  and  vinegar.  Shred  some 
hearts  of  lettuce,  place  them  at  the  bottom  of  the 
dish,  then  place  a  layer  of  lobster  upon  it;  if 
liked  a  few  slices  of  cucumber  may  be  added,  cover 
again  with  lettuce,  and  so  continue  alternately  the 
lobster  and  lettuce  until  all  the  materials  are  used. 

1  he  border  may  be  garnished  with  anything  accord¬ 
ing  to  taste,  such  as  hard-boiled  eggs  cut  into  quarters, 
lettuce  hearts,  scraped  radishes,  sliced  beetroot, 
SuamPfu  Wlth  a  cutter,  or  aspic  jelly.  The  sauce 
should  be  poured  over  at  the  last  moment,  and  a  little 
obster  coral  or  paprika  powder  fightly  sprinkled  on 
he  top  of  all.  The  most  suitable  dressing  for  all  fish 
salads  is  mayonaise  (which  see). 

Lobster  Dressed  with  Sauce  Piquant.  —  Divide 
into  neat  pieces  about  half  an  inch  square  the  meat 
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from  the  body  and  claws  of  a  freshly-boiled  cock- 
lobster.  Pound  well  the  yolks  of  two  hard-boiled 
eSSs>  and  mix  them  with  one  teaspoonful  of  raw 
mustard,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  half  a  grain 
of  cayenne.  Take  four  tablespoonfuls  of  salad  oil, 
and  add  it  drop  by  drop,  beating  it  thoroughly.  Two 
tablespoon  uls  of  tarragon  vinegar  drop  by  drop,  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  Chili  vinegar  drop  by  drop.  Mix 
this  all  well  together,  and  beat  it  up  until  it  is  of  the 
consistency  of  cream.  Pour  it  over  the  lobster, 
garnish  with  parsley,  and  serve. 

Skate.  —  An  excellent  and  wholesome  fish,  and  not 
appreciated  so  much  in  England  as  it  should  be.  It 
is  highly  esteemed  in  France,  where  it  is  mostly  eaten 

Skate,  au  Beurre  Noir.  —  Procure  about  3  lbs.  of 
white  skate,  wash  it,  and  boil  it  in  water  with  a  little 
salt  and  a  tablespoonful  of  vinegar  (salt,  about  1  table- 
spoonful  to  a  quart  of  water).  It  will  be  found  to  be 
done  in  about  10  minutes.  Take  it  out  of  the  water, 
drain  it,  and  place  it  on  a  hot  dish. 

Dissolve  3  ozs.  of  fresh  butter  in  a  saucepan,  and 
sur  it  over  the  gas  till  it  is  quite  brown,  without 

cmTn  !?Ur  jr'  ,  Tbrow  !nt0  the  butter  whilst  cooking  a 
small  handful  of  parsley,  without  stalks,  and  when 

these  are  quite  crisp  pour  the  butter  over  the  fish  • 

in  o  the  same  saucepan  put  half  a  wineglassful  of 

vinegarwitha  half  teaspoonful  of  pepper  and  a  little 

very  hof  U  b°‘  ’  and  P°Ur  °Ve,r  the  fish  and  serve 

Smelts.  —  These  are  delicate  little  fish,  and  must  be 
very  fresh  when  bought,  and  care  must  be  taken  to 
properly  prepare  them.  The  gills  must  be  pulled  out, 
and  in  doing  so  the  insides  will  come  with  them 
Wipe  and  dry  them  carefully.  Take  12  smelts,  dry 
them  in  a  cloth,  and  dredge  a  little  flour  over  them  • 
egg  and  breadcrumb,  and  plunge  them  into  a  frying- 
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pan  of  boiling  fat;  let  them  fry  gently,  until  of  a  light 
golden  yellow.  Drain  on  some  blotting  paper,  and 
dish  them  on  a  napkin  garnished  with  fried  parsley. 
Serve  with  anchovy  sauce. 

Scallops,  when  in  season,  are  fairly  cheap,  about 
gd.  to  is.  per  dozen.  The  best  way  to  serve  is  to  fry 
them.  Dry  and  dredge  with  flour,  season  with  salt  and 
pepper.  Brush  over  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg  and  cover 
them  in  breadcrumbs.  Have  the  fat  (dripping  or  lard) 
well  boiling,  and  plunge  the  scallops  into  it,  and  let 
them  cook  for  two  minutes.  Remove  with  a  fish  slice, 
allow  them  to  thoroughly  drain,  sprinkle  with  a 
little  salt,  and  some  cayenne.  Serve  on  a  hot  dish 
with  ornamented  fish  papers,  cut  lemon,  and  fried 
green  parsley. 

Salmon. —  Particular  care  should  be  taken  that,  no 
matter  in  what  form  salmon  is  cooked,  it  must  always 
be  well  done,  as  if  this  fish  is  sent  to  table  insufficiently 
cooked,  it  is  both  unwholesome  and  uneatable. 

Sprats.  —  Sprats  are  in  season,  usually  on  Lord 
Mayor’s  day,  about  9th  November.  They  are  whole¬ 
some  and  of  a  good  flavour,  and  may  be  smoke-dried, 
potted  or  fried,  but  they  are  best  when  broiled,  as  they 
are  of  a  very  oily  nature. 

They  should  be  chosen  as  fresh  as  possible.  1  his 
may  be  known  by  the  brightness  of  their  eyes  and 
their  silvery  appearance.  1  heir  flavour  is  improved 
by  the  addition  of  a  squeeze  of  lemon  juice  and  a  pinch 
of  cayenne.  - 

Sprats,  Fried.  —  Clean  the  sprats,  dry  them  well, 
draw  them  at  the  gills,  dredge  them  with  flour,  and 
run  a  skewer  through  the  heads  of  about  a  dozen. 
Fry  them  on  the  skewer  in  plenty  of  hot  fat,  and  when 
they  are  nicely  browned  lift  them  on  to  a  hot 
dish  covered  with  blotting  paper,  for  the  fat 
to  drain.  Fold  a  hot  plate  in  a  warm  napkin, 
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lay  this  on  a  hot  dish,  draw  the  skewer  from  the  sprats 
place  them  upon  it,  and  garnish  the  fish  with  parsley 
and  lemon.  Time  to  fry,  two  or  three  minutes.  7 

Sprats,  Baked.  Clean  the  sprats,  cut  off  the  heads, 
and  dry  with  a  soft  cloth.  Put  them  into  a  dish  and 
cover  with  equal  quantities  of  vinegar  and  water.  Add 
seasoning  in  the  proportion  of  a  bay  leaf,  a  small 
onion,  two  or  three  allspice,  a  little  salt,  and  a  quarter 
o  an  ounce  of  whole  pepper  with  each  pint  of  the 
lquor.  Cover  the  dish  and  bake  in  a  slow  oven  till 
one.  When  cold,  take  off  the  cover  and  serve. 
1  ime  to  bake,  half  an  hour. 

Sprats,  Pickled.  Take  as  many  as  required  and 
clean  and  cut  off  the  heads,  and  put  them  in  strong 
brine  tor  an  hour.  Drain  and  dry  them  and  put  them 
in  layers  into  a  pickling  jar.  Between  each  layer 
sprinkle  salt.  When  the  jar  is  full  press  the  fish 
down  tightly  and  cover  the  jar  closely.  The  salt  may 
be  mixed  in  the  following  proportions  Half  a  pound 
ot  salt,  half  a  pound  of  bay-salt,  and  a  tablespoonful 
ot  white  sugar,  an  ounce  of  saltpetre,  and  a  pinch  of 
cochineal  When  wanted,  the  sprats  may  be  fried  in 
butter  and  served  on  toast,  or  they  may  be  freed  from 

skin,  pounded  to  paste,  and  covered  with  clarified 
butter. 


The  Haddock  is  much  esteemed,  and  deservedly 
so.  The  flesh  is  firm,  with  a  delicate  flavour,  besides 
which  it  is  cheap,  and  generally  plentiful.  Select  a 
fish  between  3  and  4  lbs. 

Steamed  Fresh  Haddock.— The  tail  of  a  haddock, 
after  being  cleaned,  should  be  fastened  in  the  mouth 
by  means  of  a  skewer.  Put  the  fish  into  the  fish 
steamer,  lower  the  gas,  and  allow  it  to  gently  steam 
for  a  few  minutes.  Watch  it,  and  as  soon  as  the  flesh 
starts  leaving  the  bone,  lift  the  fish  out  and  let  it 
drain.  Serve  on  a  folded  napkin.  Any  sauce  may 
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be  served  with  this  fish,  but  plain  melted  fresh  butter, 
without  the  addition  of  flour,  is  considered  by  most 
epicures  to  be  the  best. 

Fresh  Haddocks  (Scotch  Style).  —  Take  3  lbs.  of 
fresh  haddock,  cut  off  the  fins,  head  and  tail,  split 
open  through  front  without  separating.  Season  the 
inside  with  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  pepper,  spread 
over  J  oz.  of  melted  butter,  and  fold  up.  Place  on  a 
lightly-buttered  tin,  pour  a  very  little  melted  butter 
over,  then  set  it  in  the  oven  for  30  to  40  minutes.  Re¬ 
move  and  dress  on  a  hot  dish.  Spread  a  little  parsley 
butter  over,  decorate  with  6  quarters  of  lemons,  and 
a  little  green  parsley,  and  serve. 

Curried  Haddock.  —  Skin  and  clean  the  fish,  re¬ 
moving  all  the  bones,  and  divide  it  into  small  pieces 
about  three  inches  long.  Fry  the  fish  in  2  ozs.  of 
butter  with  one  shallot,  one  tablespoonful  of  curry 
powder,  and  one  teaspoonful  of  flour  and  seasoning; 
then  add  one  pint  of  stock.  Simmer  all  gently  for 
ten  minutes,  and  serve  on  a  dish  with  the  fish  in  the 
middle  and  the  sauce  around  it. 

Turbot,  Stewed.  —  Cut  up  a  small  turbot  into  thin 
slices,  dip  in  flour,  fry  them  in  hot  fat  until  a  golden- 
brown.  Into  a  saucepan  place  two  ounces  of  butter, 
then  add  one  ounce  of  flour;  stir  into  this  a  little 
salt  and  cayenne  pepper,  one  filleted  anchovy, 
a  teaspoonful  of  walnut  pickle,  and  a  glassful 
of  claret;  let  this  simmer  for  five  minutes,  when  place 
in  the  fried  turbot;  let  the  whole  simmer  for  ten 
minutes,  and  serve  on  a  dish  with  some  garnishing  of 
cut  lemon. 

Bass  Matelote.  —  Scale,  trim,  wash,  and  wipe  dry 
2  sea  bass  about  ij  to  2  lbs.  each  in  weight.  Have 
ready  a  large  frying-pan  with  an  ounce  of  butter  and 
2  small  onions  chopped,  and  cook  on  a  gas  jet  for 
5  or  6  minutes.  Then  lay  the  two  fish  over  the  onions, 
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and  season  with  pepper  and  salt,  adding  one  dozen 
button  mushrooms,  12  oysters,  and  half  a  dozen 
peeled  shrimps.  Moisten  the  whole  with  half  a  tum¬ 
blerful  of  claret  and  a  tablespoonful  of  some  good 
tomato  sauce.  Cover  the  fish  with  some  buttered 
paper,  and  let  it  simmer  on  the  gas  for  5  or  6  minutes. 
Then  place  the  pan  in  the  oven  to  bake  for  20  minutes. 
Remove  the  paper  and  lift  out  the  fish,  and  cook  the 
contents  of  the  pan  for  five  minutes  more,  adding  half 
an  ounce  of  butter,  a  teaspoonful  of  cornflour,  and 
pour  this  gravy  over  the  fish  and  serve. 

The  Plaice.  This  fish  should  be,  when  quite  fresh, 
clear-skinned  and  plump,  with  orange-red  spots  on 
the  back,  brightly  coloured.  If  the  spots  on  the  back 
are  black,  the  fish  has  passed  its  pristine  freshness. 

Plaice,  Steamed. — Clean  and  empty  the  fish,  if  not 
already  done  by  the  fishmonger.  Cut  a  slit  through 
the  skin  down  the  back — this  will  prevent  the  white 
from  breaking  while  cooking.  Put  the  fish  into  a  fish 
kettle.  Do  not  let  it  continue  to  boil — only 
simmer.  The  plaice  does  not  take  long  to  cook, 
and  care  must  be  taken  not  to  allow  it  to  be  overdone. 
Ten  minutes  after  the  water  has  come  to  the  boil, 
is  quite  sufficient  for  a  moderately-sized  fish.  Lift 
the  fish  out  of  the  kettle  on  its  strainer,  and  allow 
it  to  drain.  Serve  the  plaice  white  side  up,  on  a  neatly- 
folded  napkin,  and  pieces  of  parsley  alternately  with 
sliced  lemon  around  the  dish.  Plain  melted  butter  in 
a  sauce-boat,  or  parsley  butter,  or  shrimp  sauce,  may 
be  served  with  this  fish. 

Filleted  Plaice  and  Stewed  Oysters.  —  Fry  the 

fillets  in  plenty  df  hot  boiling  fat,  until  they  are  of 
a  golden-brown  colour.  Beard  and  drain  a  dozen 
oysters.  Put  their  liquor  into  a  basin  with  a  J 
pint  of  milk  (or  water)  a  glass  of  almost  any  kind  of 
white  wine,  3  anchovies,  a  little  pepper  and  salt  to 
taste ,  take  2  ozs.  of  fresh  butter,  put  in  a  stewpan,  let 
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it  melt,  then  add  flour,  mix  well,  and  add  the  contents 
of  the  basin;  let  all  come  to  the  boil.  Put  in  the 
fillets  and  the  bearded  oysters.  As  soon  as  the 
oysters  are  hot  through,  take  out  the  fillets,  and  lay 
them  in  the  centre  of  a  dish,  pour  over  the  sauce, 
placing  the  oysters  around  the  fish.  If  liked,  a 
squeeze  of  lemon  and  a  little  cayenne  may  be  added. 
This  is  not  an  expensive  dish,  but  a  very  nourishing 
one. 

Fried  Fillet  of  Flounder.  —  Procure  a  fine  fresh 
fish  about  3  to  4  lbs.  in  weight.  Remove  the  head, 
and  make  an  incision  with  a  small  knife  down  the 
back ;  open  the  fish,  and  carefully  lift  up  the  fillets ; 
turn  over  and  remove  the  other  two  fillets,  bkin 
them,  and  cut  each  fillet  into  two.  Sprinkle  some  sa  t 
and  pepper  over  each  piece,  lightly  roll  them  in  some 
flour,  then  in  the  beaten  yolk  of  i  egg,  and  gently 
roll  in  grated  breadcrumbs.  Fry  in  fat  that  must  be 
boiling  for  2  to  3  minutes.  Drain  well,  and  place 
on  a  hot  dish,  decorating  with  cut  lemon  and  fried 
parsley  alternately. 

Fish  Cutlets.  —  Ingredients  :  1  lb.  of  cold  fish,  1 
oz.  of  butter,  1  oz.  of  flour,  1  gill  of  water  or  fish 
stock,  1  teaspoonful  of  essence  of  anchovy,  cayenne 
pepper  and  salt,  1  egg,  J-  lb.  of  fine  bread  crumbs. 
The  fish  should  be  chopped  up  finely,  then  melt  1  oz. 
of  butter  in  a  stewpan,  add  the  flour  and  mix 
smoothly ;  then  gradually  add  the  stock  or  water  and, 
stirring  all  the  time,  boil  it  till  it  forms  a  smooth, 
thick  white  sauce  and  clings  in  a  ball  round  the 
spoon,  leaving  the  sides  of  the  stewpan  perfectly 
clean;  then  add  the  fish,  anchovy  essence,  and  sea¬ 
soning;  mix  all  well  together  and  turn  out  on  to  a 
plate  to  cool.  When  cold,  shape  this  mixture  into 
cutlet  form,  egg  and  bread  crumb  each  one,  and  lay 
them  in  a  frying  basket  and  plunge  them  into  boil¬ 
ing  fat  and  fry  a  light  brown;  insert  a  parsley  stalk 
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in  the  thin  end  of  each  cutlet,  dish  in  a  circle,  and 
garnish  with  parsley. 

Mackerel,  Baked.  —  Ingredients  :  2  mackerel,  1  oz. 
of  bread  crumbs,  J  oz.  of  finely-chopped  parsley,  J 
teaspoonful  of  mixed  herbs,  1  egg,  pepper,  salt,  a 
little  grated  lemon  peel,  1  oz.  dripping,  J  oz.  of  rasp¬ 
ings.  Split  the  mackerel  down  the  back  and  re¬ 
move  the  roe;  throw  the  roe  into  boiling  water  for  one 
minute,  then  chop  it  and  add  to  it  the  herbs,  parsley, 
bread  crumbs,  and  the  seasoning.  Mix  with  the 
egg,  and  spread  over  one  of  the  mackerel.  Lay  the 
other  on  the  top,  place  in  a  deep  baking  tin,  cover 
with  a  greased  paper,  and  brush  some  dripping  over 
the  top.  Bake  for  about  half  an  hour.  When  done, 
place  the  fish  on  a  hot  dish,  and  garnish  with  alter¬ 
nate  rows  of  parsley  and  raspings.  Serve  with 
anchovy  sauce. 

Whitebait.  —  Spread  a  cloth  on  a  table  and  dredge 
plenty  of  flour  on  it,  then  toss  the  whitebait  gently  in 
tne  cloth  till  quite  dry  and  then  into  the  frying  basket. 
The  fat  foir  frying  must  be  smoking  hot,  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  not  less  than  400  degrees.  Plunge  the  white- 
bait  in  for  one  moment,  that  they  may  be  crisp  but 
not  brown.  Let  them  drain  on  some  kitchen  paper, 
and  serve  them  piled  high  on  a  dish.  Brown  bread 

and  butter  and  a  cut  lemon  should  be  handed  with 
them. 

10  Devil  Whitebait.  —  After  the  first  frying, 
sprinkle  black  pepper  and  cayenne  over,  but  no  more 
flour,  and  plunge  them  again  into  the  fat  to  brown. 
Half  a  pint  of  whitebait  makes  a  good  dish. 

Lobster  Souffles.  —  Ingredients:  2  oz.  of  butter, 
2  oz.  of  flour,  1  gill  of  milk  or  fish  stock,  J  gill  of 
cream,  cayenne,  salt,  1  hen  lobster,  yolks  of  2  eggs, 
the  whites  of  3  whipped  stiffly.  Butter  some  small 
moulds  thickly.  Then  make  a  very  stiff  panada  with 
2  ounces  of  butter,  2  ounces  of  flour,  fish  stock,  and 
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cream;  add  cayenne  and  salt.  Take  the  coral  from 
the  lobster,  dry  it,  and  pass  through  a  sieve.  Pound 
half  of  it  with  the  meat  from  the  lobster,  and  add  it 
to  the  panada.  Then  beat  in  the  yolks  of  the  eggs 
one  at  a  time,  and  then  the  whipped  whites  must  be 
added  lightly.  Fill  the  moulds  half  full  and  steam 
them  very  gently  for  about  20  minutes,  Turn  out 
carefully,  and  serve  with  white  fish  sauce  poured  over, 
and  garnish  with  the  lobster  coral. 
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JOINTS. 


Shoulder  of  Mutton  and  Onion  Sauce.— In 

order  to  eat  a  shoulder  of  mutton  to  perfection,  a  joint 
of  between  6  and  7  lbs.  should  be  purchased.  It 
should  have  been  killed  some  time  before  using. 
During  the  winter  it  is  advisable  to  hang  the  mutton 
in  the  larder  for  a  few  days. 

Hang  the  joint  or  place  it  on  the  lowest  grid  shelf, 
the  dripping  should  fall  into  the  tin  below  the  gas 
flames,  and  put  it  in  a  hot  oven,  having  been  heated 
for  about  20  minutes.  Then  reduce  the  heat  by 
lowering  the  gas  jets.  A  joint  of  7  lbs.  will  require 
about  hours  to  cook. 

To  make  the  onion  sauce,  cut  up  3  or  4  (if  large), 
or  5  or  6  (if  small)  onions,  plunge  them  into  boiling 
water  for  a  few  minutes,  then  throw  away  the  water, 
add  fresh,  and  let  them  boil  gently  until  tender. 
Take  2  oz.  butter,  let  it  melt,  stir  in  ij  oz.  flour 
with  a  little  pepper  and  salt,  then  add  1  pint  of  milk, 
let  it  boil  well,  add  the  onions,  finely  chopped,  or  if 
a  very  smooth  sauce  is  required,  pass  them  through 
a  sieve  before  putting  them  in  the  sauce,  then  strain 
and  let  it  cook  until  the  whole  is  fairly  thick,  adding 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 

-»V 

Boiled  Beef. — Secure  a  middle  cut  of  the  round, 
not  less  than  5  lbs.  Put  it  into  a  saucepan,  with 
sufficient  boiling  water  to  cover  it,  bring  it  quickly 
to  the  boil,  remove  the  scum,  and  lower  the  gas,  so 
that  it  will  barely  simmer,  as,  if  the  meat  is  allowed 
to  boil  it  will  become  as  tough  as  leather;  therefore, 
the  slower  it  simmers  the  better.  When  the  meat  is 
half  done,  put  in  the  desired  quantity  of  fresfily- 
scraped  carrots,  and  dumplings,  if  liked.  Do  not 
throw  away  the  liquor  that  the  beef  has  been  boiled 
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in,  as,  with  the  addition  of  pea  flour,  an  excellent  pea 
soup  may  be  made. 

Loin  of  Lamb  Braized. Take  a  loin  of  lamb  and 
skewer  down  the  flap,  and  tie  over  it  some  pieces  of 
fat  bacon,  and  put  it  in  the  braizing  pan  with  two 
onions,  six  young  carrots,  a  bunch  of  thyme,  one 
of  parsley,  and  a  blade  of  mace,  three  or  four  pepper¬ 
corns,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  a  little  pepper. 
Add  a  pint  of  good  stock,  put  the  lid  tightly  on,  and 
simmer  for  tw7o  hours.  Serve  on  a  hot  dish  with  the 
gravy  round  it,  and  some  green  peas  or  asparagus. 

Pork  and  ail  joints  of  it,  should  be  very 
thoroughly  cooked,  whether  roasted,  baked,  boiled 
or  grilled.  It  is  not  necessary  that,  because  it  be 
well  cooked,  it  should  be  dry,  as  if  the  meat  is  good, 
and  purchased  from  a  reliable  butcher,  and  the  cook¬ 
ing  properly  attended  to,  it  should  be  most  succulent. 
There  is  nothing  more  unwholesome  and  disagreeable 
than  underdone  white  meats. 

Roast  Leg  of  Pork. — In  selecting  a  leg  of  pork 
choose  a  small  one  and  not  too  fat.  Get  your  butcher 
to  score  the  skin  across  in  narrow  strips  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  apart.  Cut  a  slit  in  the  knuckle, 
loosen  the  skin,  and  fill  it  wdth  sage  and  onion  stuff- 
ing.  Rub  a  little  salad  oil  over  the  joint;  this  makes 
the  crackling  crisp  and  richer  in  colour.  Place  it  in 
a  hot  oven,  baste  well,  and  serve  wdth  a  little  gravy 
made  after  pouring  away  the  fat.  Send  to  table  with 
a  tureen  of  well-made  apple  sauce. 

Roast  Loin  of  Pork. —  Treat  very  much  the  same 
as  for  leg  of  pork,  only  sage  and  onion  stuffing  should 
be  made  separately,  and  baked  in  a  flat  dish  or  tin. 

Roast  Loin  of  Veal,  Stuffed. — It  is  by  no  means  a 
general  practice  to  stuff  a  loin  of  veal, but  it  is  one  which 
can  be  highly  recommended,  as  it  greatly  improves  the 
joint.  Mate  an  incision  in  the  flap  or  skirt  of  the  loin, 
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and  into  the  cavity  thus  made,  just  over  the  ends  of  the 
bones,  put  some  good  veal  forcemeat.  Roll  in  the  flap 
to  cover  the  kidney  fat,  and  skewer  it  down  or  bind 
with  string.  Wrap  the  loin  in  well-greased  sheets  of 
paper  and  put  it  in  the  gas  oven.  Baste  well.  Half 
an  hour  before  it  is  done  enough  take  away  the  paper 
and  let  the  veal  brown.  If  the  paper  is  not  put  on, 
the  joint  must  be  well  dredged  with  flour.  When 
done  enough,  put  the  veal  on  a  hot  dish,  and 
pour  either  clear  brown  gravy  or  good  brown  sauce 
over  it. 

Garnish  the  dish  with  sliced  lemon  and  fried  force¬ 
meat  balls. 

Ham,  tongue,  bacon,  or  pickled  pork  should  be 
served  with  it.  In  some  places  egg  sauce  and  brown 
gravy  are  served  with  roast  veal. 

Leg  of  Mutton  Boiled.  —  For  boiling,  this  joint 
should  not  hang  so  long  as  for  roasting.  Two  or  three 
days  will  be  enough  if  the  colour  is  considered  of 
importance.  This,  and  careful  skimming,  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  necessity  for  a  floured  cloth,  which  some  in¬ 
experienced  cooks  resort  to.  Cut  off  the  bone  and 
wipe  the  joint  with  a  damp  cloth.  Put  it  into  a  large 
oval  stewpan,  with  as  much  boiling  water  as  will  cover 
it.  When  restored  to  its  boiling  state  skim  it,  and 
place  on  the  simmering  burner.  Allow  for  a  leg  of 
mutton  of  9  or  io  lb.  weight  two  and  a  half  hours 
from  the  time  it  boils.  Boil  very  young  turnips  for  a 
garnish.  Place  the  turnips  round  the  dish;  melted 
butter,  with  capers  added,  should  accompany  the  dish. 

Boiied  Aifchhone  of  Beef.  —  Obtain  a  joint  already 
salted  from  the  butcher,  about  io  to  12  lbs.  Place  it 
in  a  lai  ge  saucepan  with  sufficient  hot  water  to  cover 
it,  bring  it  to  the  boil,  and  then  lower  the  gas  so  that 
it  just  simmers  and  no  more  for  about  1  hour — if  it  be 
allowed  to  boil  the  meat  will  be  spoiled.  Now  add  a 
dozen  young  carrots,  previously  cleaned  and  scraped, 
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2  or  3  peeled  turnips,  one  to  be  stuck  with  3  cloves. 
Let  it  continue  to  gently  simmer  for  at  least  2J  hours 
more,  when  the  meat  and  vegetables  will  be  found  to 
be  nicely  done.  Serve  on  a  hot  dish  with  the  vege¬ 
tables  and  dumplings  around.  Do  not  throw  the 
liquor  away,  as  it  will  make  most  excellent  pea  soup. 
Drop  in  suet  dumplings,  to  boil  half  an  hour  before 
dishing  up  the  meat. 

Roast  Shoulderof  Veal, Stuffed. — Ask  the  butcher  to 
draw  out  the  bladebone  of  a  shoulder  of  veal 
weighing  about  8  or  9  lbs.  Prepare  a  force¬ 
meat  as  given  elsewhere,  and  stuff  it  in  the  place 
from  where  the  bladebone  has  been  removed.  Tie  a 
piece  of  oiled  or  greased  paper  over  the  joint,  place  it 
on  the  lowest  grid  shelf  in  a  hot  oven  for  5  minutes, 
then  turn  the  gas  down  to  half  an  inch  blue  flame 
or  less,  and  baste  it  occasionally  until  it  is  nicely 
browned.  Place  on  a  hot  dish,  and  with  a  little  flour 
make  a  half  pint  of  brown  gravy  and  pour  around  the 
joint.  Serve  with  cut  lemon,  and  send  up  to  table  a 
boiled  ham  or  some  bacon  to  accompany  it. 

Roast  Loin  of  Veal. — The  loin  of  veal  is  considered 
to  be  the  prime  joint  for  roasting  or  baking.  A  joint 
weighing  from  7  to  8  pounds  is  about  the  usual  size. 
It  may  be  boned  or  not;  in  the  latter  case,  small 
forcemeat  balls  should  be  made  and  fried.  Place  it 
in  a  hot  oven,  lowering  the  gas  to  half  an  inch  blue 
flame  after  it  has  been  in  the  oven  five  minutes.  It 
should  be  occasionally  basted,  and  the  meat  must  be 
well  cooked,  as  veal  is  unwholesome  unless 
thoroughly  well  done  to  the  bone.  Thicken  die 
gravy  before  serving,  and  squeeze  the  juice  of  a  lemon 
into  it,  with  salt  to  taste,  and  send  it  to  table  with 
some  cut  lemon  and  boiled  bacon  or  ham. 

Beef  a  la  Mode. — Take  5  or  6  pounds  of  rump  or 
buttock.  Take  a  blade  of  mace,  a  sprig  of  basil,  a 
teaspoonful  of  allspice,  half  a  dozen  cloves,  and  20 
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peppercorns,  a  pinch  of  cayenne  pepper,  a  teaspoonful 
of  mixed  herbs,  and  one  shallot.  Place  aJl  these  in¬ 
gredients  into  a  dish  and  cover  them  with  }  pint  of 
white  wine  vinger.  Lard  the  beef  with  some  strips  of 
fat  bacon;  let  it  remain  for  24  hours,  turning  oc¬ 
casionally;  place  the  meat  in  the  baking  pan  or 

tCheSfnn  e’  fa",  a  Kd  \  lb'  of  driPPinS’  which  place  on 
hrej“P,of  t','e  bfef,  pour  in  half  a  pint  of  water 

or  stock,  with  a  little  of  the  pickle.  Cover  the  top 

of  the  pan  and  bake  in  a  slow  oven,  allowing  J  hour 

to  each  pound  of  meat.  When  done,  strain  the 

gravy  and  serve  the  beef  with  pickles  on  the  top 

or  with  some  onions  and  carrots  fried  brown. 

Roast  Ribs  of  Beef— -Obtain  from  the  butcher  the 
tore  rib  of  beef,  as  this  is  considered  to  be  the  best 
part  of  the  ribs.  It  should  be  purchased  three  or 
four  days  before  cooking  it.  Saw  off  the  ends  and 
fasten  down  the  fat  with  skewers.  Remove  the  strong 
smew  and  chine  bone,  place  it  on  the  lowest  grid 
shelf  put  it  in  a  hot  oven,  reduce  the  gas  to  half  an 
inch  blue  flame,  and  allow  it  to  cook  one  quarter  of 
an  hour  to  each  pound  of  meat.  The  gas  may  be 
turned  quite  out  for  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour. 

lurVOUlt  ^  ^  t0  tabIe  with  horseradish 

sauce.  It  is  well  to  note  that  it  will  take 

longer  to  roast  or  bake  beef  when  freshly  killed  than 

it  does  when  it  has  been  hung  three  or  four  days,  and 

also  that  it  takes  longer  in  cold  weather  than  inhot.  v 


Breast  of  Mutton  and  Peas.  —  Take  two  pounds 
of  the  breast  of  mutton  and  cut  it  up  into  small  square 
pieces  about  a  couple  of  inches  in  size,  removing  all 
superfluous  fat.  Place  into  a  stew-pan  two  ounces  of 
butter.  When  the  butter  is  hot  put  in  the  meat  and  let 
it  get  nicely  browned ;  cover  the  meat  with  some  good 
stock,  if  not,  water  will  do,  and  let  it  stew  with  a  gentle 
heat  for  about  two  hours.  Remove  the  meat  and  put 
it  into  a  fresh  stew-pan  with  one  onion,  one  shallot, 
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a  clove  of  garlic  chopped  up  finely,  a  teaspoonful  of 
mixed  herbs,  and  pepper  and  salt  to  taste.  Remove 
the  fat  from  the  gravy  in  the  other  saucepan ;  strain 
the  gravy  and  pour  it  into  the  saucepan  containing  the 
meat  with  one  pint  of  freshly-shelled  peas.  Let  it 
all  stew  again  until  the  peas  are  done.  Turn  on  to  a 
dish  and  serve  with  some  pieces  of  cut  lemon. 

Roast  Fore  Quarter  of  Lamb. — House  lamb  is 
considered  a  delicacy.  Like  all  young  meat,  lamb 
must  be  thoroughly  cooked,  otherwise  it  is  unwhole¬ 
some.  Secure  a  forequarter  weighing  from  8  to  io 
lbs.,  place  it  on  a  grid  shelf  or  hang  it  from  the 
top  of  the  gas  oven,  and  before  putting  it  in  the  oven 
turn  up  the  gas  and  let  the  oven  be  as  hot  as  possible ; 
after  which  reduce  the  heat  of  the  oven  so  that  the 
meat  does  not  burn,  to  half  an  inch  of  blue  flame. 
When  the  joint  has  been  cooking  for  about  thirty 
minutes,  reduce  the  gas  still  further.  A  slice  of  cut 
lemon  and  a  little  cayanne  should  be  sent  to  table 
with  it.  Serve  the  lamb  with  a  cut  paper  ruffle  on  the 
shank  bone,  and  send  a  little  gravy  made  from  the 
roast  under  it.  A  io-lb.  joint  will  take  not  more 
than  two  hours  to  cook.  Mint  sauce  o'r  a  French 
salad  should  accompany  roast  lamb. 

Roast  Breast  of  Veal. — Secure  a  breast  of  veal 
weighing  about  six  pounds,  with  sweetbread  and  caul. 
Skewer  the  sweetbread  to  the  back,  and  cover  the  joint 
with  the  caul.  Place  in  a  hot  oven;  reduce  the  gas 
to  half  an  inch  blue  flame;  twenty  minutes  to  each 
pound  of  veal  must  be  allowed.  When  it  is  almost 
done,  remove  the  caul,  and  let  it  brown  nicely,  serve 
on  hot  dish,  and  make  a  little  gravy  thickened  with  a 
little  flour.  Serve  on  a  very  hot  dish  with  cut  lemon 
around  the  dish,  and  also  a  small  joint  of  boiled  bacon. 

Leg  of  Mutton  Lyonnaise. — Obtain  a  good  Eng¬ 
lish  leg  of  mutton  weighing  about  7  lbs.,  and  at  least 
four  days  killed.  Beat  it  briskly  all  round  with  a 
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cleaver— this  will  help  make  it  more  tender.  Rub  a 
teaspoonful  each  of  salt  and  pepper  all  over  it  some 
hours  before  cooking  it.  Make  an  incision  with  a 
small  knife  two  inches  deep  along  the  flank  bone 
(under  the  meat),  and  place  in  it  a  clove  of  garlic, 
which  will  help  to  impart  an  excellent  appeltising 
flavour  to  the  meat. 

Place  into  a  deep  casserole  two  ounces  of  fat 
bacon  cut  into  small  pieces,  one  small  carrot,  onion, 
stick  of  celery,  one  leek,  a  sprig  of  parsley,  one  clove 
of  garlic,  a  teaspoonful  of  whole  pepper,  one  bayleaf, 
three  cloves,  a  saltspoon  of  thyme.  Chop  all  up  as 
fine  as  possible,  add  one  pint  of  stock  or  water. 

Lay  the  leg  of  mutton  on  this.  Spread  a  table- 
spoonful  of  mutton  dripping  on  top  of  leg.  Now  set 
it  in  a  hot  oven  to  roast  for  one  hour  and  twenty 
minutes,  being  careful  to  baste  with  some  of  the  stock 
occasionally,  and  also  to  turn  the  meat  over  two  or 
three  times  during  that  time.  Thicken  the  gravy  with 

a  little  flour  if  necessary,  and  serve  with  gravy  on  the 
dish.  y 

Veal. —  The  flesh  of  the  bull  calf  is  firmer,  darker 
coloured,  and  in  general  more  esteemed  than  that  of 
the  cow  calf,  which  is  much  whiter;  but  the  whitest 
is  not  the  most  juicy,  having  been  made  so  by  frequent 
bleeding.  The  fillet  of  the  cow  calf  is  often  preferred 
on  account  of  the  udder. 

In  purchasing  veal,  that  should  be  chosen  which  has 
the  kidney  well  covered  with  white,  thick  fat.  If  the 
vein  in  the  shoulder  looks  blue  or  of  a  bright  red,  it  is 
fresh  killed ;  when  there  are  any  green  or  yellow  spots 
it  is  stale;  the  breast  and  neck  when  good  should  look 
white  and  clean.  The  other  parts  should  be  dry  and 
white;  if  clammy  or  s{k>tted,  the  meat  is  stale  and  bad. 
The  loin  is  very  apt  to  taint  under  the  kidney,  and 
when  turned  the  suet  will  not  then  be  firm.  Veal 
should  never  be  kept  long  undressed,  as  it  by  no 
means  improves  by  keeping. 
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Boiled  Silverside  of  Beef.  —  Put  this  into  a 
stewpan  containing  sufficient  boiling  water  to  cover, 
remove  the  scum  as  it  rises  and  then  add  some  car¬ 
rots  and  turnips.  The  more  slowly  this  joint  is 
cooked  the  better.  Turn  the  gas  nearly  out  on  the 
simmering  burner,  and  allow  3  to  4  hours  for  a  6  or 
7  pound  joint.  Small  dumplings  are  often  served 
with  this  dish. 

To  Collar  Veal.  —  Bone  a  breast  of  veal ;  take  off 
the  thick  skin  and  gristle,  beat  it  flat  with  the  side  of  a 
chopper.  Pick  and  wash  some  parsley,  chop  it  fine 
with  some  marjoram ;  mix  it  with  some  pepper,  salt, 
and  beaten  mace.  Strew  this  mixture  over  the  veal 
and  roll  it  tight ;  then  roll  it  up  in  a  clean  cloth,  tie  the 
ends  close  to  the  veal,  and  bind  it  firmly  with  string 
or  tape.  Braize  it  very  slowly  for  about  three  hours 
on  the  simmering  burner.  When  done,  take  it  out, 
tie  the  ends  up  again  quite  close,  put  it  in  a  dish  with 
a  weight  on  it,  and  when  cold  and  set  take  off  the 
cloth. 

Roast  Loin  of  Mutton  (Rolled). — Obtain  from  the 
butcher’s  a  nice  loin  of  mutton  about  6  or  7  lbs.  Ask 
him  to  take  out  all  the  bones,  which  he  will  do.  Now 
lay  it  out  flat,  season  by  sprinkling  some  pepper  and 
allspice  and  a  little  salt  all  over  it ;  roll  up  the  meat  and 
leave  it  so  till  the  next  day,  when  lay  it  out  again  and 
spread  a  good  forcemeat  (which,  see)  all  over  the  side 
which  was  spiced,  and  roll  up  the  meat  carefully,  com¬ 
pact,  and  tightly,  and  secure  ft  by  binding  it  with 
string.  Bake  it  in  the  gas  oven  for  one  hour  and  a  half. 
Now  with  the  bones  that  were  taken  out  of  the  joint 
make  a  good  gravy  by  stewing  them  for  a  couple  of 
hours  in  a  pint  and  a  half  of  wrater,  with  pepper  and 
salt  to  taste.  As  soon  as  the  joint  is  done  place  it  on  a 
dish.  Remove  all  the  fat  from  the  liquor  in  which  the 
bones  were  stewed.  Thicken  with  a  little  flour,  and 
serve.  Dishes  and  plates  must  be  very  hot. 
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Boiled  Knuckle  of  Veal.  —  Take  a  knuckle  of 
veal  weighing  about  6  lbs.  Place  it  in  a  saucepan 
and  coyer  it  with  hot  water.  Bring  it  to  the  boil,  skim 
it,  adding  a  dessert  spoonful  of  salt  to  each  quart  of 
water.  Lower  the  gas  so  that  it  will  only  just  simmer, 
skimming  it  occasionally,  and  let  it  so  cook  for  3  to  3} 
hours,  or,  in  fact,  until  the  gristle  is  quite  soft  and 
tender.  Egg  sauce,  onion  sauce,  or  parsley  sauce  may 
be  served  with  this  joint,  or  plain  meflted  butter, 
using  the  liquor  the  meat  has  been  boiled  in  for 
stock,  which  would  be  much  improved  if  a  whole 
carrot,  turnip,  and  a  leaf  of  celery  were  added  when 
the  meat  is  boiling.  Caper  sauce  is  liked  by  some. 
The  meat  should  be  served  on  a  dish,  after  removing 
the  bones,  and  decorated  with  parsley  and  cut  lemon. 

Roast  Pork.  -  The  loin  and  the  leg  of  pork  are 
the  two  joints  most  often  roasted.  The  pork  should 
be  young;  see  that  the  butcher  scores  it  well.  Before 
roasting,  to  ensure  the  crackling  being  crisp  and 
tender,  brush  it  over  with  some  sweet  salad  oil.  Pork 
requires  to  be  very  thoroughly  cooked.  The  gas 
must  be  fully  on  in  the  oven  for  twenty  minutes. 
When  putting  the  joint  in,  if  it  be  a  leg,  always  hang 
the  thick  end  upwards,  letting  the  shank  bone  come 
to  about  a  level  with  the  blue  flames;  reduce  these 
flames  at  once  to  half  an  inch,  and  in  thirty  minutes’ 
time  reduce  the  gas  still  further.  Serve  with  apple 
sauce,  and  either  stuff  the  leg  with  pork  stuffing  or 
cook  it  separately,  as  desired. 

Boiled  Leg  of  Pork.  —  The  pork  for  this  is 
generally  pickled.  Put  it  into  hot  water,  bring  it  to 
the  boil,  and  let  it  cook  very,  very  gently  on  the 
simmering  burner,  allowing  twenty  minutes  to  the 
pound  Some  parsnips  may  be  boiled  with  it. 

Peas  pudding  very  often  accompanies  this  dish. 
Smaller  pieces  a're  nicer  steamed. 
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ENTREES. 


Cold  Meat  Cutlets.— Take  the  remains  of  a  neck 
of  pork  or  mutton  and  trim  it  into  cutlets.  Egg  and 
b'readcrumb  and  fry  in  a  saut6  pan.  Serve  in  a  circle 
with  spinach  or  other  vegetables  in  the  centre. 

Chicken  Cutlets.  —  Remove  the  thigh-bone,  but 
leave  the  drumsticks.  Let  the  legs  thus  prepared  be 
slowly  braised  in  some  seasoned  stock.  Now  take 
them  out  and  press  them  between  two  dishes  until 
cold.  They  must  then  be  egged  and  breadcrumbed, 
fried  and  served  with  a  Bechamel  sauce,  with  a  vege¬ 
table  garnish. 

Hashed  Pork.  —  Cut  the  cold  meat  into  thin  slices 
and  season  with  salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Fry  one 
onion  in  a  little  fat  or  butter  to  a  nice  brown  colour, 
add  the  slices  of  pork  and  fry  a  little.  Place  it 
all  in  a  stew-pan  with  a  tablespoonful  of  vinegar,  a 
pinch  of  mace,  and  sprinkle  with  flour;  moisten  with 
a  little  gravy  and  allow  it  to  stew  for  one  hour. 
Dress  on  a  hot  dish  and  garnish  with  sippets;  of 
toasted  bread,  and  serve. 

Roast  Breast  of  Veal.  —  First  take  the  tendons  out 
of  the  breast  of  veal  intended  to  be  dressed,  and  reserve 
them  for  an  entree;  then  bone  it  completely,  cut  the 
ends  square  and  trim  it.  Place  about  one  pound  of 
well-seasoned  veal  stuffing  along  the  centre  of  the 
inner  part,  roll  the  veal  up  tightly,  so  as  to  secure  the 
stuffing  in  the  middle;  fasten  it  with  a  string  and 
small  skewers.  Put  it  in  a  hot  oven,  previously  cover¬ 
ing  it  with  a  buttered  paper.  Dish  it  up  and  send  it  to 
table  with  some  brown  melted  butter. 
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tK^gC°n  ^ tC  a  *  Anglaise. —  Draw,  truss,  and  singe 
fee  y°Hn£5  pigeons,  then  stuff  them  with  the  livers, 
mixed  with  some  parsley,  chopped  finely,  a  small 

piece  of  butter,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste.  Cover  the 
bottom  of  dish  with  a  rather  large  scallop  of  beef. 

rhnnn.H  61"  ^°m  U,'e  fillet  or  rumP,  season  with 
OvfP*hd  PaifS  ey  ,and.  mushrooms,  pepper  and  salt. 
Over  these  place  the  pigeons,  and  between  each  pigeon 
put  the  yolk  of  an  egg  boiled  hard,  placing  two  or 
three  in  the  centre  also.  Add  some  white  or  brown 
sauce  in  sufficient  quantity  to  produce  a  sauce  for  the 
dish,  or  the  sauce  may  be  substituted  with  some  gravy, 
p  fhin11®  seasoning,  cover  the  pie  with  puff  paste, 
until  fh  ^  ?Ve"  a?d  P  3Ce  Under  the  browning  shelf 

ton  of  /lfr.  PaStry.'s  d°n<r;  Then  stand  the  pie  on  the 
top  of  the  browning  shelf,  and  turn  the  gas  nearly  out. 

Rissoles.—  Roll  very  thinly  some  dripping  or  butter 
pastry,  and  cut  it  into  rounds  the  size  of  a  teacup. 
Mince  some  meat,  season  it  and  add  a  little  broth  to 
moisten  it;  wet  the  edges  of  the  rounds,  put  a  little 
mince  into  each,  and  fold  them  over.  Cover  with  eocr 
and  breadcrumbs  and  fry  in  a  saucepan.  Garnish 
with  fried  parsley  and  serve  hot. 


Ducks,  Stewed,  and  Peas* — Put  two  ounces  of 
butter,  in  a  stewpan  on  the  gas.  When  melted, 
mix  in  two  ounces  of  flour,  and  seasoning, 
add  a  quart  of  good  broth  or  gravy.  Stir 
the  sauce  all  the  time,  and  when  it  boils  put 
the  ducks,  trussed  for  boiling,  into  it,  and  also  a  quart 
of  young  peas  and  a  sprig  of  parsley  and  green  onions. 
Allow  these  to  stew  very  gently  on  the  small  jets 
for  about  one  hour.  When  the  ducks  are  done 
take  them  out  of  the  sauce,  boil  it  down  to  its  proper 
consistency,  pour  the  peas  and  sauce  over  the  ducks 
previously  dished  up,  and  serve. 

Curried  Chicken.— Cut  up  a  chicken  into  ten  pieces, 
that  is,  two  wings,  two  pieces  of  the  breast,  two  of 
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the  back,  each  leg  divided  into  two  pieces,  at  the  joints. 
Cut  up  a  middling-sized  onion  into  very  small  dice, 
which  put  into  a  stew-pan,  with  an  ounce  of  butter, 
and  a  very  smiall  piece  of  garlic.  Stir  them  over  the 
gas  until  the  onion  is  brown.  Add  two  teaspoonfuls 
of  curry  powder,  and  one  of  curry  paste,  which  well 
mix.  Then  add  a  pint  of  good  broth,  let  it  boil 
up,  then  lay  in  the  pieces  of  chicken,  cover  it  over, 
and  put  to  stew  very  gently  for  an  hour  or  more,  stir¬ 
ring  it  round  occasionally.  When  done,  the  flesh 
should  part  easily  from  the  bones,  and  the  sauce  should 
adhere  rather  thickly.  Season  with  the  juice  of  half 
a  lemon  and  a  pinch  of  salt,  and  serve  with  plain 
boiled  rice  upon  a  separate  dish. 

Giblet  Pic.  —  Giblets  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year 
may  be  bought  very  cheaply,  sixpenny  worth  making  a 
pie  sufficient  for  four  persons.  The  poulterer  must  be 
asked  to  clean  them  ready  for  cooking.  Put  into  a 
stew-pan  a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  an  egg,  one  onion 
cut  in  slices,  a  bay  leaf,  one  shallot,  a  little  salt, 
pepper,  and  two  cloves.  Place  it  on  the  gas  until  the 
onion  is  brown,  put  in  the  giblets,  and  let  them  remain 
on  the  gas  stove  for  five  or  six  minutes,  stirring  them 
around.  Add  ij  pints  of  hot  water  (or  stock  if 
you  have  any),  and  let  them  simmer  gently  for  two 
hours.  Let  them  get  cold.  Into  a  pie  dish  place 
a  piece  of  rump  steak,  then  place  over  it  the  giblets 
and  the  liver,  and  steak  again  over  them.  Add  the 
liquor  the  giblets  were  stewed  in,  season  to  taste,  and 
cover  with  half  puff  paste  and  bake. 

Cold  Lamb  (Bl&nquette  of).  —Take  some  cold  lamb, 
free  it  from  bone,  mince  it  into  small  cubes,  and 
season  with  salt  and  pepper.  To  2  lbs.  of  cold  lamb 
take  2  dozen  small  button  mushrooms  or  champignons. 
Fry  the  meat  and  the  mushrooms  in  4  ozs.  of  butter 
for  5  minutes.  Have  ready  a  pint  of  good  white  or 
veal  stock,  in  which  has  been  mixed  smoothly  a  table- 
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fw£»fUl^  °/i  fl0U^  ',et  this  Cook  untiI  sufficiently 
thickened,  then  add  the  minced  lamb,  with  the  yolks 

of  three  eggs  well  beaten  and  3  or  4  tablespoonfuls 

of  cream  if  liked.  Let  the  whole  simmer  very  gently 

not  omitting  to  stir  it.  Squeeze  in  the  juice  of  half  a 

lemon,  and  garnish  the  dish  alternately  with  slices  of 
cut  lemon  and  green  parsley. 

nrS|‘^CdfVmK  Pcas--Take  3  lbs.  of  the  breast 
or  loin  of  Iamb.  Cut  it  all  up  into  neat  chops  and 

uJfufl  Season  "',lth  pepper  and  salt,  and  sprinkle  a 
ittle  flour  over  all.  Into  a  stew-pan  place  3  ozs.  of 

butter  ;  as  soon  as  it  is  melted  put  in  the  chops  and 
£*em.  Cook  “"til  lightly'  browned.  Tdd  3 
chopped  fine,  2  tarragon  leaves,  1  clove,  and 

out  i?  LP‘ni ^  °f  mAaCe,;  Wash  1  cos  k'ttuce  clean, 
cut  it  into  strips  and  place  it  in  the  stew-pan.  Let 

this  cook  for  5  minutes  more,  when  a  pint  of  white  or 

Cirver^thf*  T  a  teasP00afuI  of  sugar,  must  be  added. 
Cover  the  stew-pan  closely,  and  let  the  whole  stew 

for  20  minutes.  Now  add  a  pint  of  young  green  peas 

reshly  shelled,  and  let  it  stew  just  so  long  until  the 

peas  are  quite  done.  Serve  the  whole  in  an  entree 

ish.  Squeeze  juice  of  half  a  lemon  before  serving. 

Haricot  Mutton  Chop.— Take  as  many  chops  as  re- 

off  The  fT  thF  ft!  end  0f  a,  neck  of  mu“on  trim 
TL  l  -f  F  y  them  a  Pale  brown.  Cut  up  into 

ni  a  PTCeS  one  carrot,  one  turnip,  one  onion,  half  a 
n  Tf °.f,  han<rot  beans  (previously  soaked  overnight), 
place  them  in  a  saucepan  with  chops,  add  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste,  and  put  just  sufficient  stock  as  will 
cover  them  nicely.  Let  them  simmer  for  one  hour  and 

Calf’s  Brains  with  Matelote  Sauce.  -  Steep  three 
sets  of  brains  in  water  for  several  hours  care  beinrr 

iST  skinh thaT  fhe  w.ater  frequently,  and  remove  thf 
loose  skin  that  contains  them;  after  being  washed 
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place  in  a  stewpan  containing  some  boiling  water,  and 
seasoned  with  a  wineglassful  of  vinegar,  some  thinly 
sliced  carrots  and  onions,  thyme,  bay  leaf,  pepper  and 
salt;  let  them  boil  gently  for  about  twenty  minutes. 
The  brains  must  then  be  drained  upon  a  cloth,  and 
six  croutons  cut  in  the  shapes  of  large  coxcombs  pre¬ 
viously  stuck  on  the  bottom  of  an  entree  dish,  so  as  to 
form  as  many  compartments;  place  a  lobe  of  brains  in 
each  of  these,  make  a  slight  incision  in  each  portion  of 
the  brains,  and  insert  in  it  a  scolloped  circular  piece  of 
red  tongue ;  pour  a  matelote  ragout  over  the  entree, 
and  serve. 

Veal  Collops,  Scotch  Fashion.— Cut  the  veal  into 
nice  round  collops  about  half  an  inch  thick,  and  beat 
them  with  a  cutlet  bat,  sprinkle  over  them  some  salt 
and  pepper,  and  dip  them  in  egg  and  breadcrumbs. 
Put  into  a  stewpan  a  little  fresh  butter,  and  when  it  has 
melted  put  in  the  collops  and  fry  until  a  nice  brown 
colour,  put  on  a  very  hot  dish  with  a  few  rashers  of 
bacon  and  slices  of  lemon.  Serve  with  some  highly 
seasoned  brown  sauce. 

Minced  Chicken  with  Poached  Eggs.— Cut  up  all  the 

white  meat  of  a  roast  or  boiled  fowl  into  mince  or 
shreds,  and  put  these  into  a  small  stewpan  with  half¬ 
pint  of  white  sauce.  When  about  to  send  to  table 
dish  it  up  and  place  the  poached  eggs  round  it,  with 
a  scollop  of  glazed  ham  and  tongue  and  a  fried 
crouton  of  bread  in  between  each  egg;  pour  a  little 
white  sauce  round  the  entree,  and  serve. 

Blanquettes  de  Veau.— This  is  a  dish  most  fre¬ 
quently  served  in  Prance,  and,  as  its  names  implies,  is 
composed  of  either  veal,  lamb,  or  venison  and  white 
sauce.  It  is  usually  served  as  an  entree,  and  the  meat 
generally  used  is  veal,  the  fillet  of  veal  for  preference, 
but  any  part  may  be  employed.  A  little  care  and 
trouble  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  make  this  most  ap¬ 
petising  dish. 
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Take  two  pounds  of  veal  and  cut  it  up  into  small 
pieces  ot  from  2  inches  to  3  inches  in  size,  and  rinse 
them  in  cold  water;  then  place  them  in  a  stewpan  with 
sufficient  cold  water  to  cover  them,  bring  quickly 
to  boil ;  immediately  the  water  boils  take  them 
out  and  plunge  them  into  cold  water,  this  being  done 
tor  the  purpose  of  whitening  the  meat.  Place  them 
into  a  clean  stewpan  with  one  small  carrot  scraped,  one 
onion  stuck  with  three  cloves,  a  small  bunch  of  cleanly- 
washed  parsley  tied  together,  with  one  bay  leaf,  a 

W  °Lth-yme’  °"e  c,ove  of  garl*c,  and  three  shallots. 
f,,i  lfSUu  Clent  coldL water,  including  a  large  wineglass- 
ul  of  sherry  or  white  wine  (optional)  to  nearly  cover 
the  meat;  add  salt  and  white  pepper  to  taste,  simmer 
gently  until  the  meat  is  quite  soft  and  tender. 

I  eel  some  round,  small  onions,  the  smallest  obtain- 

tenderand  b°'  them  &  littIe  salt  and  water  until 

hl|I'1i‘?  a  smal!  saucepan  melt  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
m!  e  ’  and  ™1X  two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour, 
nf  thoroughly  mixed,  add  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  vea  broth,  put  all  into  the  saucepan  with 
he  butter  and  stir  it  gently  over  the  gas  until  it 
thickens,  and  turn  out  the  small  onions  into  it;  strain 

p  ?Kiainder,°/  the  br0th  in  which  the  veal  is;  the 
shou  dbheS  and  fla™u”?gs  that  were  in  with  the  veal 
b,  ,r,emoved-  .  Now  add  the  sauce  to  the  veal 
and  let  it  all  simmer  for  fifteen  minutes  or  so ;  see  that 
e  sauce  is  sufficiently  salted,  and  squeeze  the  juice  of 
one  good  lemon  into  it.  The  sauce  'should  nof  be  t<£ 
thick  nor  too  thin,  but  of  the  consistency  of  cream. 

Fncanileau  of  Veal.— This  dish  may  be  seen  in  the 

The  word"6* ‘p m°St,of  tbe  London  foreign  restaurants. 

~  word  Fncandeau”  means  something  nice.  ■ 

ake  four  pounds  of  cushion  of  veal  bone,  trim 

and  lard  it  with  some  thin  strips  of  bacon,  gut  the 

rrmTiF  °  ^  meat, lnto  tbe  stewpan  with  one  sliced 
carrot,  three  onions,  three  shallots,  one  clove  of  garlic, 
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a  little  pepper  and  salt.  Then  lay  the  veal  on  top,  add 
sufficient  stock  to  half  cover  the  veal,  and  let  it  simmer 
gently  for  ij  hours.  The  stewpan  must  be  tightly 
covered  with  the  lid.  Baste  the  fricandeau  every 
fifteen  minutes.  Take  out  the  fricandeau,  cover  with 
a  buttered  paper,  glaze  it,  add  a  glass  or  two  of  sherry 
to  the  gravy,  give  it  a  boil  up,  strain  and  pour  it 
over  the  fricandeau. 

Simple  Aspic  Jelly  for  Decorations. — Ingredients  re¬ 
quired  :  i J  ounces  of  gelatine,  i  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  i  teaspoonful  of  tarragon  vinegar,  a  teaspoonful 
of  allspice  berries,  a  pinch  of  cayenne  pepper,  i  car¬ 
rot,  2  small  peeled  onions,  i  tablespoonful  of  French 
vinegar,  rind  and  juice  of  i  lemon,  8  peppercorns, 
white  and  shells  of  2  eggs,  a  pinch  of  celery  seed, 
ij  pints  of  cold  water  or  clear  stock,  J  pint  of  sherry; 
put  all  the  ingredients  into  a  stewpan  and  whisk  until 
it  boils;  stop  whisking  then,  and  let  simmer  for  ten 
minutes,  and  strain  through  a  clean,  coarse  cloth 
previously  steeped  in  hot  water.  This  cloth  should 
be  tied  into  a  soup  stand  or  on  the  legs  of  a  chair  re¬ 
versed.  Return  the  jelly  through  the  cloth  until  clear, 
each  time  placing  a  clean  hot  basin  underneath  instead 
of  the  one  removed.  Pour  the  aspic  jelly  into  a 
tin  or  dish,  which  must  be  quite  clean  and  free  from 
grease,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep.  When  quite  set, 
cut  out  in  leaves  or  any  design  for  decorating  cold 
hams,  tongues,  etc.  This  jelly  should  be  used  to  mask 
savoury  moulds. 

Fowl  in  Jelly.  —  Have  ready  i  lb.  of  cooked  fowl, 
i  lb.  ham  or  bacon,  two  hard-boiled  eggs,  a  little 
grated  lemon  rind,  a  teaspoonful  of  chopped 
parsley,  pepper  and  salt.  Mask  a  mould  with  aspic 
jelly  and  decorate  it  with  fancifully-cut  pieces  of  the 
white  of  egg.  Cut  the  chicken  and  bacon  into  dice, 
and  place  a  layer  on  the  top  of  the  eggs,  add  a  little 
chopped  parsley,  seasonings,  and  grated  lemon-rind. 
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FlX  !T°r?r  th/,ee  s,ices  of  e£Ks  into  the  side  of  the 
mould.  1  hen  fill  up  with  alternate  layers  of  aspic  jelly 

eS8s’  chicken,  bacon,  parsley,  etc.  When  set,  turn 
out  quickly  on  to  a  cold  dish,  and  serve. 

.  ^as^ed  Goose.-— Put  a  spoonful  of  chopped  onions 
into  a  stew-pan  with  an  ounce  of  butter,  fry  over  the 
gas,  mix  in  a  little  flour  with  some  pieces  of  cold  goose 
cut  into  pieces,  add  one  pint  of  stock,  and  let  it  sim¬ 
mer  gently  for  ten  minutes.  Apple  sauce  may  be 
served  with  it,  and,  if  liked,  a  few  sage  leaves  may 
be  stewed  with  the  hash. 

Fricassee  of  Fowl.— Take  the  remains  of  a  boiled 
fowl,  and  cut  it  into  neat  pieces.  Put  into  a  stew-pan 
two  ounces  of  butter,  twenty  button  onions,  the  pieces 
of  fowl,  a  little  stock,  and  flour  enough  to  thicken. 
Stir  occasionally  until  boiling,  skim  well,  and  let  it 
simmer  until  tender.  Add  a  wineglassful  of  cream  or 
milk,  which  has  the  yolks  of  tw^o  eggs  mixed  wuth  it 
Stir  it  over  the  gas  but  do  not  let  it  boil.  Take  out  the 
pieces,  dress  in  form  of  a  pyramid  upon  the  dish, 
and  serve. 

Blanquettes  of  Turkey.  —  Cut  off  the  flesh  from  the 
remainder  of  a  roast  or  boiled  turkey,  into  as  large, 
thin  slices  as  possible.  Then  break  up  the  bones  and 
put  them  into  a  stew-pan,  with  one  onion,  a  little  lean 
bacon,  a  small  bouquet  of  parsley,  thyme,  and  a  bay 
leaf ;  just  cover  them  with  water,  and  boil  gently  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  skim,  and  pass  the  stock 
through  a  cloth,  and  with  it  make  a  little  w^hite  sauce. 
Put  the  meat  into  another  stew-pan,  lightly  seasoned 
with  a  little  pepper,  salt,  grated  nutmeg,  and  cover  it 
wuth  some  of  the  sauce,  and  warm  it  gradually,  not, 
however,  allowing  it  to  boil.  When  very  hot,  stir 
in  three  tablespoon fuls  of  cream  (or  milk),  mixed  wuth 
the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  when  it  begins  to  thicken, 
dress  it  upon  a  dish  with  sippets  of  toast.  Button 
mushrooms,  a  few  slices  of  cooked  ham  or  tongue,  is 
a  great  improvement. 
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Calf’s  Liver  a  la  Minute  . — Cut  12  very  thin  slices 
from  a  piece  of  nice,  fresh  calf’s  liver;  place  on  a 
plate,  and  season  with  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  white 
pepper,  then  lightly  turn  the  pieces  in  flour.  Thor¬ 
oughly  melt  2  oz.  of  butter  in  an  enamelled  frying-pan, 
place  all  the  slices  of  the  liver  beside  each  other  in 
the  pan,  and  fry  for  2  minutes  (not  longer).  Lift  each 
piece  out  with  a  fork,  dress  on  a  hot  dish,  and  sprinkle 
with  finely-chopped  parsley.  Squeeze  the  juice  of  a 
whole  lemon  over  all,  and  serve. 

Stewed  Kidneys.  —  Skin  the  kidneys  and  cut  in 
halves,  fry  in  an  ounce  of  butter  for  five  minutes  with 
just  a  glimmer  of  gas,  add  an  ounce  of  flour,  pepper, 
salt,  a  tablespoonful  of  ketchup,  one  shallot,  finely 
chopped,  and  half  pint  of  stock;  simmer  twenty 
minutes.  Just  before  serving,  add  a  teaspoonful  of 
chopped  parsley.  Serve  on  hot  dish  with  sippets  of 
fried  bread. 

Fried  Sandwiches.  Spread  a  layer  of  mashed 
potatoes  over  each  side  of  a  slice  of  meat.  Cover  with 
egg  and  some  breadcrumbs,  and  fry  till  a  golden 
brown. 

Potato  Ragout.  —  Take  a  pound  of  potatoes,  some 
parsley  and  sweet  herbs  chopped  fine,  salt  and  pepper, 
the  yolk  of  one  egg,  and  a  little  butter.  Roll  it  into 
little  balls,  flour  them,  or  put  egg  and  breadcrumbs, 
and  brown  them  in  the  oven,  and  serve. 

Ragout  of  Mutton.  —  Place  two  ounces  of  butter 
or  dripping  in  a  stewpan  on  the  gas,  stir  into  it  two 
ounces  of  flour;  continue  stirring  until  nicely  browned, 
then  put  in  about  ij  lbs.  of  breast  of  mutton.  Trim 
away  any  superfluous  fat.  Add  sufficient  water 
to  not  quite  cover  the  meat.  Flavour  with  a 
little  parsley  as  soon  as  it  boils,  remove  it  to 
the  simmering  burner,  and  let  it  slowly  simmer 
for  ij  hours,  until  the  meat  is  soft  and  tender. 
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Now  cut  up  three  turnips,  two  carrots  and  one  onion, 
and  fry  in  butter  until  a  nice  golden  brown,  and  put 
it  all  into  the  stew-pan  with  the  meat  as  soon  as  the 

vegetables  are  done.  Salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  and 
serve  hot. 

Braised  Leg  of  Mutton.  —  Get  a  small  lean  leg  of 
mutton  for  this  purpose.  Place  it  in  a  braising-pan 
with  some  slices  of  fat  bacon  under  it  and  over  it. 
In  fact,  line  the  bottom  of  the  pan  with  slices  of  bacon. 
Stew  some  cut-up  carrots,  onions,  sweet  herbs, 
parsley,  one  bay  leaf,  three  cloves  of  garlic,  or  half 
a  dozen  eschalots,  pepper  and  salt.  Moisten  the 
whole  with  a  half  pint  of  gravy  or  good  stock.  It 
must  be  stewed  very  gently,  and  if  the  joint  weighs 
6  Ibs-  lt  will  require  hours  to  cook.  When  done, 
lemove  the  joint  on  to  a  dish,  and  boil  up  the  sauce  in 
the  stew-pan,  adding  some  peppercorns,  cloves,  a 
stick  or  two  of  celery,  if  liked,  then  strain  and  pour 
over  the  leg  of  mutton  and  serve. 

Stewed  Rabbit.  —  After  the  rabbit  is  cut  into  neat 
pieces,  wash  it  and  dry  it  on  a  clean  cloth. 

Take  a  ^  lb.  of  bacon,  cut  it  into  pieces  an  inch  long, 
and  fry  it;  when  nearly  cooked  take  it  out  and  fry  the 
pieces  of  rabbit  in  the  bacon  fat  until  brown.  With 
one  onion,  finely  chopped,  add  one  pint  of  stock  or 
water,  with  salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Place  it  over 
the  gas  until  it  boils,  then  move  the  saucepan  to  a 

small  jet,  watching  that  it  only  simmers  gently  until 
it  is  cooked. 

Thicken  the  gravy,  which  must  be  poured  on  the 
rabbit  after  it  has  been  placed  on  a  dish.  Time,  one 
hour  and  a  quarter.  Much  longer  if  the  rabbit  is  old. 

Minced  Mutton.  Chop  1  lb.  of  cold  mutton  finely 
or  pass  it  through  a  mincing  machine.  Make 
hot  a  pint  of  stock.  A  tablespoonful  of  flour  mixed 
with  butter  and  the  hot  stock;  stir  all  together  until 
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it  boils.  When  quite  smooth  add  the  chopped  meat, 
season  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  a  little  lemon  juice. 

Curried  Beef.  —  Take  two  large  onions  and  one 
apple,  and  chop  them  very  fine.  Melt  one  ounce  of 
butter,  and  when  it  is  hot,  fry  the  onions  and  the 
apple  together  until  they  are  quite  cooked  and  a  nice 
brown  colour.  Sprinkle  over  one  teaspoonful  of 
flour,  i  saltspoonful  of  sugar,  and  salt,  and  a  full 
dessertspoonful  of  curry  powder  (more  or  less  accord¬ 
ing  to  taste),  and  then  add  half  a  pint  of  good  stock. 
Mix  it  all  thoroughly  until  it  is  quite  smooth,  and 
let  it  simmer  very  gently  for  one  hour.  Add 
a  teaspoonful  of  vinegar  and  a  dessertspoonful  of 
chutney.  Now  cut  the  meat  into  pieces  and  put  it 
into  the  sauce,  and  let  it  simmer  for  one  hour  longer. 
Pile  it  in  the  centre  of  a  very  hot  dish,  pour  over  the 
gravy  and  make  a  wall  of  boiled  rice  around  it. 

Oysters  and  Bacon."  Take  two  dozen  large,  fresh 
oysters,  sprinkle  with  a  little  white  pepper  on  them, 
roll  each  into  a  very  thin  slice  of  bacon  just  large 
enough  to  cover  the  oyster.  Dip  them  in  beaten  egg, 
then  in  fine  breadcrumbs,  and  fry  in  boiling  fat.  Put 
them  on  six  short  silver  skewers,  four  oysters  on  each, 
and  garnish  with  parsley. 

Panada.- Panada  is  a  preparation  of  bread  or 
thick  white  sauce,  used  in  French  cooking,  for 
making  forcemeats,  etc.,  and  is  much  superior 
to  the  grated  crumbs  used  in  English  cooking. 
The  flavouring  required  for  the  whole  of  the 
forcemeat  is  generally  put  into  the  panada,  and  this 
flavouring  is  therefore  a  matter  of  importance.*  To 
make  panada,  slice  the  crumb  of  two  or  three  French 
rolls  into  a  basin,  and  pour  over  it  as  much  boiling 
milk,  or  broth,  as  will  cover  it ;  let  it  soak  for  half  an 
hour,  or  until  it  is  quite  moist,  then  press  it  with  a 
plate  to  squeeze  out  the  superfluous  liquid.  After¬ 
wards  put  it  into  a  cloth,  and  wring  it  thoroughly. 
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Put  an  ounce  of  fresh  butter  into  an  enamelled 
saucepan  with  a  little  pepper  and  salt,  half  a  blade  of 
mace,  a  little  grated  nutmeg,  and  half  a  teaspoonful  of 
powdered  thyme,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  minced 
parsley ,  a  slice  of  lean  ham  cut  into  dice,  and  a  few 
chopped  mushrooms,  and  one  bay  leaf. 

Fry  all  these  ingredients  together  for  a  few  minutes, 
then  add  the  soaked  bread,  with  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
good  gravy.  Stir  the  whole  of  this  over  the  gas  until 
it  forms  a  dry  smooth  paste  and  leaves  the  sides  of 
the  saucepan.  Now  mix  into  it  the  unbeaten  yolks  of 
two  eggs;  put  the  preparation  between  two  plates,  and 
when  cool  it  is  ready  for  use. 

Braised  Rump  of  Beef.— Take  a  piece  of  the  rump  of 
beef,  about  6  lbs.,  remove  any  bone  or  surplus  fat. 
Now  take  an  earthenware  braising  pan,  or,  if  not, 
use  the  ordinary  stewpan,  place  the  meat  into  it  with 
three  or  four  small  carrots,  four  small  onions,  four 
shallots,  two  bay  leaves,  a  sprig  of  thyme  and  parsley, 
and  any  good  gravy— or  water,  if  there  is  no  gravy— 
about  two  inches  deep  in  the  pot,  the  beef  resting  on 
the  vegetables.  Cover  the  pot  tightly  with  the  lid, 
and  let  it  simmer  for  three  hours,  basting  it  con¬ 
tinually,  adding  occasionally  a  little  Marsala  wine— 
about  a  wineglassful.  The  meat  should  look  a  rich 
brown,  and  the  vegetables  thoroughly  done.  The 
gravy  will  hardly  require  thickening;  if  it  does,  use  a 
little  flour.  Serve  on  a  large  dish  and  garnish  with 
Brussels  sprouts,  cauliflower,  and  carrots. 

Chicken  San  Remo.-Chop  the  breast  of  cold  chicken 
very  fine,  and  rub  it  through  a  wire  sieve.  Put  the 
meat  into  a  bowl,  add  to  it  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  four 
ounces  of  butter,  and  beat  all  together  for  ten  minutes. 
Now  add  four  ounces  of  breadcrumbs  and  a  half-tea- 
cupful  of  milk,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Whip  the 
whites  of  the  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth  and  mix  this  lightly 
with  the  fowl,  etc.  Pour  compound,  when  thoroughly 
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mixed,  into  a  well-greased  mould;  put  a  well-buttered 
paper  over  the  mould,  and  place  it  in  a  saucepan  con¬ 
taining  sufficient  water  to  reach  half-way  up  the  sides 
of  the  mould,  and  allow  its  contents  to  cook  in  this 
while  the  water  boils  for  one  hour.  Turn  out  when 
done  into  a  deep,  hot  dish,  and  serve  with  egg  sauce 
poured  over  and  around  it.  The  dish  may  be  garnished 
with  red  and  green  chillies  if  desired. 

Fork  Cutlets,  Plain  Broiled.— These  cutlets  must  be 
cut  from  the  neck  or  loin  of  dairy-fed  pork,  not  too  fat ; 
they  should  be  trimmed  very  little,  the  rough  part  of 
the  chine  bone  only  requiring  to  be  removed;  the  skin 
must  be  left  and  scored  in  six  pieces.  Season  the 
cutlet  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  broil  them  under  the 
gas  griller.  Take  care  that  they  are  thoroughly  done 
and  not  scorched;  dish  them  up  with  any  good  brown 
gravy  or  sauce.  The  grill  must  be  made  very  hot 
first,  and  the  gas  turned  low  for  grilling  pork. 

Braised  Fillet  of  Beef.— Take  a  fillet  of  beef  and  roll 
it  so  that  the  fat  is  in  the  centre.  Place  it  in  the  brais¬ 
ing  pan  with  a  little  dripping.  Chop  up  two  carrots, 
two  sticks  of  celery,  three  small  onions,  and  one  shal¬ 
lot,  two  gherkins  sliced,  a  teaspoonful  of  mixed  herbs, 
a  blade  of  mace,  and  two  teaspoonfuls  of  salt,  and 
half  a  pint  of  good  brown  stock.  Place  it  on  the  gas 
with  the  lid  tightly  closed,  and  let  it  simmer  until  the 
meat  is  brown  and  tender.  Place  the  meat  on  a  dish, 
thicken  the  gravy  with  a  little  flour,  and  pour  it  over 
the  meat,  and  serve. 

Irish  Stew.  —  Ingredients:  i  lb.  scrag  end  of  neck 
of  mutton,  2  lbs.  of  potatoes,  £  lb.  of  onions,  pepper 
and  salt,  l  tablespoonful  of  mushroom  catsup,  J  pint 
of  water.  Cut  the  meat  into  neat  pieces  peel  and 
slice  the  potatoes  and  the  onions.  Then  put  into  a  thick 
iron  saucepan  first  a  layer  of  meat,  then  potatoes,  and 
then  onions,  sprinkling  pepper  and  salt  over  each; 
then  another  layer  of  meat,  potatoes,  and  onions,  and 
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so  on.  Add  the  half-pint  of  cold  water  or  stock;  let 
it  come  slowly  to  the  boil,  remove  the  scum,  and 
gently  simmer  for  two  hours.  The  vegetables  should 
be  cooked  to  quite  a  pulp.  Add  the  mushroom  catsup 
just  before  serving.  Turn  the  gas  very  low,  and  it 
v  ill  cook  nicely. 

Kidneys  a  ITtalienne.  —  Ingredients  :  3  sheep’s 
kidneys,  £  lb.  of  sausage  meat,  2  oz.  of  butter,  1  shallot, 
6  mushrooms,  3  sprigs  of  parsley,  pepper  and  salt,  2 
eggs,  breadcrumbs,  £  pint  of  Sauce  Italienne.  Skin 
the  kidneys,  cut  them  in  halves.  Chop  the  shallot, 
parsley  and  mushroom.  Put  the  butter  into  a  saute- 
pan,  and  when  quite  hot,  saute  the  kidneys  with  the 
shallot,  parsley,  mushroom  and  seasoning  for  seven 
minutes;  then  take  them  out  and  let  them  cool  a  little. 
Take  a  sixth  portion  of  the  sausage  meat,  pile  it  up 
on  the  cut  side  of  the  half  kidney,  and  shape  with  a 
knife  dipped  in  hot  water  till  the  kidney  looks  like  a 
cone.  Proceed  with  each  piece  in  the  same  manner, 
and  then  roll  the  cones  in  breadcrumbs;  dip  them  in 
beaten  egg  and  roll  again,  taking  care  to  pr^ 
serve  the  shape.  Just  before  the  kidneys  are  re¬ 
quired,  fry  in  boiling  fat,  in  a  wire  basket,  and  drain 
on  kitchen  paper.  To  dish  this  entree,  prepare  a 
small  dish  of  spinach;  pile  it  up  in  the  centre  of  an 
entree  dish,  stand  the  cones  round  the  base  of  the 
spinach,  and  pour  the  Italian  sauce  around. 

Steak  to  Grill.  —  Light  the  grill  burners  and  turn 
the  gas  on  full  for  one  minute  until  the  grill  is  red- 
hot;  then  place  the  meat  underneath  the  burners  on 
the  gridiron  and  turn  the  gas  down  so  that  the  flames 
do  not  touch  the  meat  ;  and  if  it  be  a  chop,  give  it  a 
fierce  heat  for  one  minute,  and  then  a  gentle  heat  for 
three  minutes  on  one  side;  then  turn  it  and  cook  the 
same  on  the  other  side,  and  it  will  be  nicely  cooked 
and  brown.  If  a  steak,  allow  it  seven  minutes  on  one 
side  and  five  on  the  other,  giving  a  fierce  heat  at  first. 
Serve  on  a  hot  dish,  and  put  a  little  butter  on  top. 
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Steak,  Stewed.  —  Ingredients:  i  lb.  of  thick  rump 
steak,  2  oz.  of  butter  or  dripping,  i  onion,  i  carrot, 

2  mushrooms,  i  oz.  of  flour,  i  pint  of  stock  or  water, 
i  teaspoonful  of  caramel  or  browning.  Fry  the  steak 
in  a  thick  stewpan  in  2  ounces  of  butter  or  dripping  till 
brown  on  both  sides.  Take  it  up,  and  now  add  the 
flour  and  vegetables,  chopped  finely;  fry  these  for 
five  minutes,  then  add  the  stock  or  water;  stir  till  it 
boils,  then  add  the  caramel.  Put  the  steak  into  the 
hot  gravy,  and  very  gently  simmer  for  two  hours. 
Garnish  with  little  pieces  of  carrot  or  button  mush¬ 
rooms,  cooked  separately.  Strain  the  gravy  over  the 
steak  when  dishing  it  up.  If  the  stewpan  be  placed 
over  a  gas  burner  with  as  little  flame  under  as  possible, 
it  will  need  no  further  attention  whilst  simmering. 

Brisket  of  Beef  Spiced. — Take  a  piece  of  brisket  of 
beef,  about  6  lbs.  in  weight,  place  it  in  a  stewpan  with 
sufficient  stock  or  water  to  nearly  cover  it,  allow  it  to 
boil  up  once,  put  in  one  carrot,  three  onions  stuck  with 
four  cloves  in  each  onion,  one  turnip,  one  leek,  and 
into  a  muslin  bag  put  a  teaspoonful  of  allspice, 
one  blade  of  mace,  two  teaspoonsful  of  pepper¬ 
corns,  a  sprig  of  parsley,  lemon  thyme,  and  two  bay 
leaves.  Let  it  gently  simmer  for  four  hours.  Take 
the  meat  out,  slip  out  the  bones,  and  press  the  meat 
between  two  dishes  with  a  weight  on  top,  and  let  it 
so  remain  until  next  day.  Glaze  the  meat  with  some 
dark  brown  glaze,  place  on  a  clean  dish  with  a  parsley 
border  around. 

Chicken,  Boned  and  Stuffed.  —  Bone  the  chicken, 
with  the  exception  of  the  wings  and  legs,  and  then 
stuff  it  with  this  forcemeat :  J  lb.  minced  veal,  J  lb. 
beef  suet,  \  lb.  bread  crumbs,  a  few  mushrooms  and 
truffles,  parsley,  nutmeg,  pepper,  salt,  and  lemon  peel. 
Mix  this  with  two  eggs,  stuff  the  chicken,  and  truss 
into  shape  and  roast  it. 

Calf’s  Liver  and  Bacon. — J  lb.  liver,  J  lb.  streaky 
bacon,  i  oz.  flour,  i  teaspoonful  of  salt,  J  teaspoonful 
of  pepper. 
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Cut  the  liver  into  slices  about  half  an  inch  thick 
and  wash  it  well  in  warm  water,  so  as  to  clear  it 
of  all  blood  and  to  leave  the  little  holes  clear.  Dry 
it  in  a  cloth.  Mix  the  flour,  pepper,  and  salt 
together  on  a  plate,  and  dip  each  piece  of  liver  in  it, 
in  order  to  thoroughly  dry  and  season  it.  Make  the 
frying-pan  hot,  and  put  in  the  slices  of  bacon  and  fry 
them  first,  and  put  them  on  a  dish  to  keep  hot  whilst 
the  liver  is  being  cooked  in  the  fat  left  in  the  pan. 
Give  the  liver  a  fierce  heat  for  one  minute,  then  lower 
the  gas  and  cook  it  very  gently  for  four  minutes;  then 
turn  it  over,  giving  a  fierce  heat  again  for  one  minute 
to  seal  up  the  outside,  lowering  the  gas  and  cooking 
very  gently  to  finish.  If  cooked  in  this  manner,  the 
liver  will  be  perfectly  tender.  Dish  in  a  circle,  alter¬ 
nately  liver  and  bacon,  with  mashed  potatoes,  if  liked, 
in  the  centre;  and  if  gravy  is  liked  with  it,  shake  a 
teaspoonful  of  flour  into  the  pan  and  mix  it  into  the 
fat,  letting  it  cook  until  brown,  then  add  gradually 
one  gill  of  hot  water  or  stock. 

Cornish  Pasties.  — Ingredients  :  J  lb.  cooked  beef, 
i  lb.  cold  boiled  potatoes,  i  boiled  onion,  2  table- 
spoonsful  brown  sauce,  a  little  salt  and  pepper. 

Mince  the  meat,  potato,  and  onion  finely,  add 
the  seasoning  and  sauce,  and  mix  well.  Then 
make  some  short  crust  and  cut  into  rounds  about  4 
inches  in  diameter.  Place  a  tablespoonful  of  the  mix¬ 
ture  in  the  centre  of  each  round.  Beat  an  egg  up  on 
a  plate,  and  brush  round  the  edges  of  each ;  press  the 
edges  firmly  together  and  form  into  a  frill  on  the  top. 
Brush  all  over  with  egg,  and  put  into  a  quick  oven 
for  twenty  minutes  on  the  grid  shelf,  underneath  the 
browning  shelf,  gradually  reducing  the  heat. 

Dresden  Patties. — Ingredients  :  1  stale  tin  loaf,  1 
gill  of  milk,  1  egg,  breadcrumbs. 

Cut  a  round  of  bread  ij-inch  thick,  take  a 
cutter  and  cut  out  9  or  10  rounds,  and  with  a  smaller 
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cutter  cut  out  space  in  middle  not  quite  through,  and 
scoop  out  with  a  knife.  Cut  out  rounds  also  for  tops 
with  smaller  cutter  about  ij  inch  thick.  Roll  them 
all  in  the  egg  and  milk  on  a  shallow’  plate.  Then 
bread  crumb,  and  fry  them  a  light  golden  brown. 
Fill  them  with  rissole  mixture,  fish  cutlet  mixture,  or 
potted  meats,  heaped  up,  and  the  little  rounds  on  top. 
Garnish  with  parsley. 

Chicken  Croquettes. — Ingredients  :  i  oz.  butter, 
i  oz.  flour,  i  gill  white  stock,  i  tablespoonful  of  cream, 
J  lb.  minced  chicken,  2  ozs.  of  ham,  a  squeeze  of  lemon 
juice,  salt,  and  cayenne. 

Melt  the  butter  in  a  saucepan,  then  mix  in 
the  flour,  cayenne,  and  salt  till  quite  smooth,  and 
gradually  add  the  stock.  Cook  this  until  it  leaves  the 
sides  of  the  saucepan  (stirring  all  the  time)  and  clings 
in  a  ball  round  the  spoon.  Then  take  it  off  the  gas 
and  mix  in  the  minced  chicken  and  ham,  cream,  and 
lemon  juice.  Turn  this  mixture  out  on  to  a  plate  to 
cool.  Then  shape  into  balls  or  corks,  and  egg  and 
bread  crumb,  frying  them  in  boiling  fat  a  light  golden 
brown. 

Devilled  Chicken  or  Turkey  Legs.  — Ingre¬ 
dients  :  1  teaspoon  mustard  pow’der,  1  teaspoon 

chutney,  1  teaspoon  anchovy,  2  teaspoons  salad  oil, 
cayenne,  and  salt. 

Mix  these  well  together  and  smear  well  over 
the  legs,  cutting  slashes  to  let  the  mixture  get 
well  in.  Then  grill  under  the  gas  griller,  and  send  to 
table  very  hot.  To  make  a  sauce,  add  one  gill  of  stock 
to  the  above  ingredients. 

Game,  Souffles  of,  —  Ingredients  :  6  paper  souffle 
cases,  w^ell  buttered,  3  ozs.  game,  1  truffle  or  mush¬ 
room,  1  oz.  butter,  1  oz.  flour,  1  gill  stock,  2  eggs, 
and  seasoning. 

Make  a  panada  with  the  butter,  flour  and  stock,  cook 
well,  then  add  the  game  and  mushroom  finely 
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chopped,  and  stir  in  the  yolk  of  one  egg.  Whip  two 
w  ites  stiffly  and  add;  fill  the  cases  and  bake  10  to 
5  minutes.  Garnish  with  a  button  mushroom  in 
centre  and  some  breadcrumbs. 


Game,  Cassolettes  of.  —  Line  some  moulds  with 
cassolette  pastry  (see  recipe)  and  bake.  Fill  with  this 
mixture  |  lb.  cooked  game  cut  in  strips,  \  lb.  mush¬ 
rooms  cut  in  strips,  i  teaspoonful  chopped  parsley, 
cayenne,  salt  and  lemon  juice,  cooked  in  i  oz.  of 
putter.  Garnish  with  whipped  white  of  egg  and 
lightly  brown  in  oven. 


Savoury  Meat  Fritters.  —  Take  half-a-pound  of 
french  pastry,  season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  stir 
m  about  three  ounces  of  cooked  chicken  and  one  ounce 
0 :  J?anJ  or  tongue,  minced  finely,  also  one  teaspoonful 
o  finely  chopped  parsley.  Make  into  small  balls  and 
try  a  golden  brown. 

A  quarter-of-a-pound  of  any  cold  cooked  meat  may 
be  used  for  this  dish.  J 


Veal,  Stewed.  —  2  lbs.  veal,  i  carrot,  i  turnip,  i 
onion,  i  stick  of  celery,  5  white  peppercorns,  A  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt,  3  pints  of  cold  water. 

Bone  the  veal,  roll  it  up  and  tie  in  a  nice  shape 
with  string.  Then  put  the  bones,  peppercorns,  and 
salt  into  a  stewpan  with  the  water.  Let  it  come  to  the 
boil  and  well  skim  it.  Then  cut  up  the  turnip  and 
carrot  in  fancy  shapes,  and  put  the  trimmings  in  the 
stock  to  flavour  it,  with  the  sliced  onions  and  celery. 
Lay  the  veal  on  the  top  and  steam  it  gently  for  an 
nour.  When  ready  to  serve,  place  the  veal  on  a  hot 
dish  and  cover  with  parsley  sauce,  using  half  a  pint  of 
e  veal  stock  to  half  a  pint  of  milk,  and  garnish  with 
the  carrot  and  tyrnip.  The  pieces  of  carrot  must  be 
thrown  into  boiling  water  and  boiled  for  about  20 
minutes,  and  the  turnip  for  10  minutes. 

Nott.  Turn  gas  full  on  till  the  water  boils,  then 
turn  it  down  one-half ;  and  after  the  veal  has  been  in  a 
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quarter  of  an  hour,  leave  only  just  a  glimmer  of  gas, 
and  that  will  keep  it  simmering  gently. 

Petits  Poulets  de  Volatile.  —  \  lb.  of  cooked 
chicken  meat  finely  minced,  2  ozs.  tongue  (cooked), 
J  gill  white  sauce  (good),  \  gill  aspic  jelly,  cayenne, 
salt  and  mace. 

Mix  the  chicken  with  the  sauce,  and  pound  it  well 
in  a  mortar.  Pass  through  a  wire  sieve,  and  add  the 
aspic  jelly  and  seasoning;  set  in  little  chicken  moulds, 
thinly  coated  with  aspic.  Chop  the  tongue  up  finely, 
pound  it  also  and  set,  with  a  little  aspic  jelly,  in  little 
tongue  moulds.  Serve  on  salad,  dressed  with  mayon¬ 
naise  sauce. 

Chicken  Curried. — 1  fowl,  2  ozs.  butter,  1  onion, 
2  shallots,  1  blade  mace,  1  tablespoonful  curry  powder, 

1  tablespoonful  of  chutney,  1  apple,  J  pint  white  stock, 
salt,  a  squeeze  of  lemon  juice. 

Cut  the  fowl  as  for  a  fricassee,  and  triih  the  pieces 
neatly.  Put  the  butter  into  a  stewpan,  slice  the  apple, 
onion  and  shallots,  and  fry  them  in  the  butter  without 
browning  for  ten  minutes.  Then  add  the  pieces  of 
fowl';  shake  the  curry  powder  over  them,  and  stir  for 
seven  minutes.  Take  a  little  stock  and  mix  the  curry 
paste  smoothly,  then  add  the  remainder  and  mix  with 
the  fowl ;  put  in  the  salt  and  mace,  and  simmer  very 
slowly  for  about  forty-five  minutes.  Skim,  take  out 
the  mace,  and  dish.  The  lemon  juice  should  be  added 
about  five  minutes  before  serving. 

Note. — The  above  is  a  white  curry ;  for  a  brown 
curry  fry  the  onions  brown,  also  fry  the  curry  powder 
before  adding  the  stock. 

Veal  and  Ham  Pie.— ij  lbs.  veal  cutlet,  J  lb.  ham 
or  bacon,  1  tablespoonful  finely  chopped  parsley,  the 
grated  rind  of  half  a  lemon,  1  teaspoonful  of  salt,  J 
teaspoonful  of  white  pepper,  2  hard-boiled  eggs. 

Cut  the  veal  into  small  pieces,  and  likewise  the 
bacon.  Mix  the  parsley,  lemon  rind,  salt,  and  pepper 
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on  a  plate,  and  dip  each  piece  of  veal  in ;  then  arrange 
a  layer  of  veal  and  then  of  bacon  in  a  pie  dish.  Divide 
each  egg  into  eight  pieces,  and  put  these  at  intervals 
in  the  dish ;  add  one  gill  of  cold  water.  Put  the  bone 
from  cutlet  on  to  boil  in  half  a  pint  cold  water  with  a 
bay  leaf  and  a  blade  of  mace;  reduce  to  one  half,  and 
pour  in  pie  dish  when  taken  out  of  the  oven.  For  the 
crust  use  rough  puff  pastry. 

Note  ‘tat  the  oven  be  hot  when  the  pie  goes  in, 
then  bake  it  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  giving  it  a 
gradually  decreasing  heat ;  place  the  dish  on  grid  shelf 
first  under  the  hot  plate,  and  put  it  on  the  top  of  the  hot 
plate  to  finish,  with  a  buttered  paper  over  the  crust. 

Meat  and  Potato  Rissoles. — Ingredients:  i  oz 
butter,  J  lb  minced  meat  (cooked),  J  lb.  cold  potatoes, 
i  teaspoonful  chopped  parsley,  a  little  nutmeg,  pepper 
and  salt,  2  eggs,  \  lb.  breadcrumbs.  FF 

Make  the  butter  hot  in  a  stewpan  (and,  if 
liked,  fry  a  teaspoonful  of  finely-chopped  onion); 
hen  add  the  meat  and  sieved  potatoes,  parsley  and 
seasoning,  and  yolk  of  one  egg.  Then,  when  well 
blended  turn  on  to  a  plate  to  cool.  Make  into  balls 
egg  and  bread  crumb,  and  fry  in  boiling  fat  sufficient 

Meat  with  Scrambled  Eggs.  —  Cut  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  cold  meat  in  very  thin  shreds  and  make  it 
hot  in  a  saucepan  with  a  tiny  piece  of  butter,  then  add 
hree  teaspoonsful  of  stock  and  three  whole  eggs,  stir 
lightly  with  a  fork  until  the  eggs  are  cooked  and  just 

creamy,  then  pile  up  on  toast  and  serve  this  with 
spinach. 

Cold  meat  of  any  kind  may  be  used  for  this  dish. 

Mince,  with  Potato  Wall.-i  lb.  cold  meat,  2  lbs. 

potatoes,  2  ozs.  butter,  yolks  of  2  eggs,  parslev  1 
tablespoonful  of  milk.  ’  P  S  y’  1 

Make  some  stock  with  bones  of  meat,  and  with  the 
stock  some  good  brown  sauce  nicely  seasoned.  Let 
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this  boil  well,  and  put  in  the  meat,  finely  minced,  five 
minutes  before  serving.  Draw  the  stewpan  off  the  fire, 
and  on  no  account  let  it  boil  when  the  meat  is  in,  or 
the  meat  will  be  tough.  Pass  the  potatoes  through  a 
wire  sieve,  then  put  the  butter  in  a  stewpan,  add  the 
potatoes  and  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  ;  mix  well,  and  cook 
gently  until  the  mixture  leaves  the  sides  of  the  stew¬ 
pan  ;  then  turn  on  to  a  board  and  shape  it  into  a  high 
wall,  place  it  on  a  hot  dish,  put  the  mince  in  the  centre, 
and  decorate  with  poached  eggs  or  baked  tomatoes 
on  the  top,  and  sprigs  of  parsley  round. 

Mince  with  Potato  Cassolettes.  Take  some  large 
potatoes,  and  peel  them  thinly  and  cut  them  in  half 
lengthwise ;  then  scoop  out  the  potato  in  the  centre, 
leaving  about  J-inch  all  round  in  thickness,  basket 
shape.  Parboil  these  potatoes  and  let  them  drain. 
When  dry,  brush  them  over  with  an  egg,  and  bread¬ 
crumb  them  and  fry  in  boiling  fat  a  golden  brown. 
Drain  them  on  kitchen  paper,  and  fill  them  with  any 
kind  of  hot  mince  or  calf’s  brains. 

Mince  with  Eggs. — Take  any  cold  meat  and  mince 
it  finely,  add  half  the  quantity  of  breadcrumbs,  season 
with  nutmeg,  pepper,  and  salt.  Mix  these  all  well 
together  and  fill  some  scollop  shells.  Break  one  raw 
egg  on  the  top  of  each,  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
until  the  egg  is  quite  set  but  not  hard.  Serve  at  once, 
garnished  with  parsley. 

Petite  Benches  of  Cold  Meat  or  Game.— In¬ 
gredients  :  |  lb.  mashed  potatoes,  2  ozs.  meat,  yolk 
of  1  egg,  pepper  and  salt,  1  mushroom,  \  gill  sauce. 

Butter  some  little  moulds  and  sprinkle  over 
some  breadcrumbs,  then  line  the  moulds  with  the 
above  potato  puree.  Take  2  ozs.  of  any  kind  of  meat 
or  game  and  1  mushroom,  cut  these  up  finely  and  mix 
with  half-gill  of  good  brown  or  white  sauce,  fill  the 
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moulds,  cover  over  with  potato  puree  and  bake  20 
minutes.  Serve  on  fried  croutons  of  bread,  and  pour 
some  good  white  or  brown  sauce  into  the  entree  dish. 

Roman  Pie.  —  Ingredients.  —  J  lb.  cold  meat 
(minced),  2  ozs.  grated  cheese,  3  ozs.  cooked  mac¬ 
aroni,  1  cooked  onion,  pepper,  salt,  and  mustard,  J 
oz.  butter,  a  little  vermicelli. 

Grease  a  plain  mould  with  the  butter,  and 
sprinkle  the  vermicelli  over.  Line  the  mould  with 
short  crust.  Mix  all  the  ingredients  together  and 
moisten  with  a  little  milk;  put  it  into  the  mould. 
Then  cover  the  top  with  the  pastry,  and  bake  on  lower 
shelf  or  top  of  the  oven  until  the  paste  is  cooked. 
Turn  out  and  serve  with  brown  sauce  or  tomato  sauce. 
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Boiled  Fowl.  —  Take  a  piece  of  buttered  paper  and 
wrap  it  well  round  the  fowl.  Place  it  into  a  saucepan 
half  full  of  white  stock,  or  water,  boiling,  with  its 
breast  downwards,  having  previously  added  a  carrot, 
a  small  onion,  and  a  bouquet  of  herbs.  Let  it  simmer 
gently  until  it  is  tender.  Time,  from  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  to  one  hour,  according  to  size. 

Sauee  for  Boiled  Fowl.  —  Take  two  ounces  of 
butter,  melt  and  stir  in  two  ounces  of  flour  with  pepper, 
salt,  and  mace  to  season;  gradually  add  half  a  pint 
of  the  hot  stock  the  fowl  has  been  boiled  in,  and  then 
half  a  pint  of  milk.  Pour  this  sauce  over  the  fowl. 
Boil  two  eggs  ten  minutes  and  cut  them  in  halves; 
remove  the  yolks,  and  pass  these  through  a  sieve  to 
garnish  the  dish.  The  whites  of  the  eggs  place  at 
the  four  corners  of  the  dish,  filled  with  peas  or  spinach. 

Goose,  Roast  or  Baked. — A  roast  goose  is  gener¬ 
ally  filled  with  sage  and  onion.  The  manner  in 
which  this  is  prepared  must  depend  upon  the  taste  of 
those  who  are  to  partake  of  it.  More  or  less  onions 
and  breadcrumbs  can  be  added  to  taste. 

After  filling  the  goose  with  seasoning,  tie  the  open¬ 
ings  tightly  with  fine  twine,  place  in  baking  tin,  and 
put  it  into  a  very  hot  oven ;  lower  the  gas,  and  baste 
occasionally  until  done. 

Like  pork,  goose  is  unwholesome  if  not  sufficiently 
cooked.  Garnish  with  lemon,  and  send  to  table  with 
some  good  gravy  and  apple  sauce. 

Apple  Sauce  for  Goose. — Pare,  core  and  stew  four 
or  five  large  apples.  Put  them  in  a  saucepan  with  a 
very  little  water,  to  prevent  burning.  Let  them 
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simmer  gently  until  cooked,  when  take  them  up  and 
add  a  teaspoonful  of  sugar,  or  more,  to  taste,  a  little 
piece  of  butter,  and  a  few  drops  of  lemon.  Beat  all 
together  until  they  are  reduced  to  a  fine  pulp. 

Sage  and  Onion  Stuffing  for  Goose. —  Three  or  four 
large  onions  boiled,  drained  from  all  water  and 
chopped  finely  with  four  fresh  or  six  dry  sage  leaves, 
five  tablespoonfuls  of  breadcrumbs,  one  teaspoonful 
of  made  mustard,  a  teaspoonful  each  of  salt  and  moist 
sugar;  pepper  to  taste.  An  apple  pared  and  cored, 
and  some  nutmeg  may  be  added  if  liked. 

Guinea  Fowl.  —  The  guinea  fowl  is  in  season  from 
March  until  the  end  of  June.  The  flesh  is  most 
excellent,  and  both  very  savoury  and  digestible;  and 
as  game  is  out  of  season  during  April,  May,  June, 
and  July,  it  forms  a  splendid  substitute.  If  kept  a 
few  days,  it  much  resembles  the  pheasant  in  taste. 

Roast  Guinea  Fowl.  —  Procure  a  nice  plump  bird 
after  it  has  been  drawn  and  cleaned.  Stuff  it  with  a 
forcemeat.  It  should  be  trussed  much  the  same  way 
as  a  pheasant,  and  the  breast  larded.  Place  it  on  a 
trivet  or  a  baking-tin,  and  put  in  the  gas  oven,  which 
must  be  hot,  and  reduce  the  gas  at  once  to  half  an 
inch  blue  flame.  Baste  frequently,  and  allow  it  to 
cook  for  30  to  45  minutes,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
bird.  Send  brown  gravy  and  bread  sauce  to  table 
with  this  dish. 

Chicken  and  Peas.  —  Take  the  liver  from  and  cut 
the  chicken  into  neat  joints.  Place  it  in  a  stewpan 
with  2  ozs.  of  fresh  butter  and  a  quart  of  freshly- 
shelled  young  peas,  2  teaspoonfuls  of  salt,  J  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  pepper,  a  small  bunch  of  parsley,  and  3  small 
onions  and  a  cupful  of  stock  or  any  good  gravy.  Let 
this  gently  stew  until  the  liquor  is  exhausted.  Take 
2  more  ounces  of  butter  and  a  teaspoonful  of  flour, 
and  mix  together  with  half  a  cupful  of  cold  stock ;  mix 
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well  until  the  flour  is  quite  smooth,  and  add  it  to  the 
peas.  The  chicken  should  be  very  tender,  and  the 
peas  well  done  if  the  lid  has  been  kept  close  on  the 
stew-pan. 

Duck  (Portug&i&e). — Take  a  large  size  duck,  nice 
and  plump,  but  not  too  fat.  After  it  has  been  drawn 
and  cleaned  cut  it  up  into  neat  joints,  and  place 
in  a  stew-pan  with  i  pint  of  good  brown  stock,  adding 
a  Bouquet  garni — viz.,  a  few  herbs,  such  as  thyme, 
marjoram,  basil  and  parsley — just  a  sprig  of  each, 
tied  together  with,  a  bay-leaf — 2  cloves,  and  20  pepper¬ 
corns.  This  must  be  allowed  to  stew  with  the  lid 
tightly  put  o»n  the  pan  on  the  simmering  burner 
for  half  an  hour.  Add  half  a  pint  of  tomato 
sauce,  1  truffle,  10  small  champignons,  4  slices  of  ox 
tongue,  and  1  glass  of  sherry.  Let  it  now  stew  very 
gently  for  20  minutes.  Remove  the  Bouquet  garni, 
peppercorns,  and  cloves,  and  thicken  the  sauce  if 
needed  with  a  little  flour  or  cornflour.  Serve  in  a  deep 
dish,  with  the  joints  of  the  duck  in  the  centre  and 
the  sauce  around. 

Roast  Ducklings.  —  Take  2  small  young  ducklings, 
preferable  to  1  large  one,  having  been  previously 
prepared  for  roasting  by  the  poulterer.  Stuff  them 
with  a  forcemeat  made  with  J  lb.  of  onions,  1  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  powdered  sage,  \  teaspoonful  of  thyme, 
and  4  tablespoonfuls  of  rasped  breadcrumbs,  and  the 
liver  of  the  2  ducks,  which  must  be  par-boiled.  This 
should  all  be  minced  up  together,  with  a  teaspoonful 
of  salt,  and  half  a  teaspoonful  of  pepper.  The  onions, 
after  being  chopped  finely,  should  be  thrown  into 
boiling  water  for  5  minutes,  and  then  drained.  Place 
the  ducks  on  a  baking  dish,  and  put  in  a  hot  oven  ; 
reducing  the  gas  at  once  to  half  an  inch  blue  flame ; 
dredge  them  with  flour,  and  baste  occasionally.  Young 
ducklings  should  not  require  more  than  30  to  40 
minutes  to  cook.  Serve  on  a  dish  with  some  brown 
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gravy  from  the  baking  dish,  and  a  tureen  of  nicely 
made  apple  sauce. 

Spring  Chicken  Monaco.  —  Take  2  young  spring 
chickens,  singe,  draw,  and  cut  off  necks  and  feet.  Cut 
each  chicken  into  6  pieces.  Put  2  tablespoonfuls  of 
oil  into  a  shallow  stew-pan ;  as  soon  as  the  oil  is  very 
hot  throw  in  the  pieces  of  chicken,  let  them  cook  over 
the  gas  for  a  few  minutes  until  each  side  is  thoroughly 
brown.  Cut  up  2  rashers  of  bacon  into  small  pieces, 
and  cook  for  another  two  minutes.  Strain  off  the 
oil  from  the  pan,  and  in  place  of  it  add  a  tumblerful 
of  claret.  Let  this  cook  for  another  2  minutes,  add- 
ing  a  gill  of  any  good  stock.  Finally  add  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  chopped  chives,  1  clove  of  garlic,  10 
tarragon  leaves,  and  a  small  truffle.  Let  all  gently 
stew  for  one  hour.  Lift  out  the  chicken  on  to  a  dish, 
and  thicken  the  sauce  if  required.  Strain,  and  pour 
over  the  pieces  of  chicken. 

Wild  Duck,  Roast.  —  Take  a  duck,  pluck  and 
draw  it  carefully,  wipe  out  the  inside  with  a  clean 
cloth,  cut  off  the  head  and  neck,  and  scald  the  feet, 
and  then  truss  it  like  you  would  a  fowl.  Put  it  in  a 
hot  gas  oven  with  the  browner  over  it,  and  reduce  the 
gas  at  once  to  half  an  inch  blue  flame.  Cook  for  about 
30  minutes  to  brown  it.  In  this  way  you  preserve 
the  gravy  in  the  breast  of  the  bird.  Baste  continually 
with  some  fresh  butter  or  dripping,  and  serve  with 
some  good  brown  gravy  made  from  the  neck  and 
gizzards. 

The  Capon. — They  are  cheapest  about  October  and 
November,  and  to  be  tender  should  be  killed  a  day 
or  two  before  dressing.  In  the  cold  weather  longer 
time  should  be  allowed.  The  bird  is  ready  for  use 
when  the  feathers  can  be  easily  plucked.  They  should 
be  managed  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  turkeys, 
and  the  same  sauces  used. 
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Capon,  Boiled. — Truss  a  fine  capon,  tie  a  sheet  of 
oiled  or  buttered  paper  over  it.  Lay  it  in  a  sauce¬ 
pan,  with  sufficient  water  or  stock  to  cover  it,  and  put 
an  onion,  a  carrot,  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  and  a  little 
salt.  Stew  it  gently  on  the  simmering  burner  for  one 
hour,  and  when  done,  take  it  up  and  lay  round  the 

dish  on  which  it  is  served  four  or  five  small  cauli- 
* 

flowers.  Pour  a  little  bechamel  over  it,  and  serve. 

Capon,  Roast.— Truss  a  capon  firmly  for  roasting. 
Fasten  some  oiled  paper  over  the  breast,  and  bake  in 
a  hot  oven,  reducing  the  gas  to  half  an  inch  blue  flame 
for  cooking.  When  sufficiently  cooked,  place  it  on  a 
hot  dish  with  watercress  round  it.  Send  good  gravy 
to  table  with  it.  Time  to  bake,  45  to  60  minutes. 

The  Turkey. — To  Truss  for  Baking  or  Roasting. 

Pluck  and  singe  the  bird,  and  in  drawing  it  preserve 
the  liver  and  gizzard;  cut  off  the  feet  and  draw  out 
the  strings,  some  five  or  six  in  each  leg,  to  the  thighs. 
Place  a  thick  cloth  on  the  breast  bone  and  flatten  it 
with  a  rolling-pin  to  make  the  bird  look  plump.  Push 
back  the  skin  of  the  neck  so  as  to  leave  sufficient  for 
turning  over  the  back,  and  cut  off  the  head.  Hold  the 
legs  in  boiling  water  for  a  minute,  then  peel  off  the 
rough  dirty  skin.  Fill  the  breast  with  forcemeat,  and 
sew  the  neck  over  the  back.  Press  the  legs  close  to  the 
breast,  then  put  a  skewer  through  them  and  the  body. 
Turn  the  wings  over  the  back  and  skewer  them.  Pass 
a  string  over  the  back  of  the  bird,  put  it  round  the 
skewers,  and  tie  it  in  the  middle.  Tie  a  buttered 
paper  over  the  breast. 

Turkey. — To  Roast  or  Bake. — Cover  the  turkey 
with  thin  slices  of  fat  bacon,  tie  some  buttered  paper 
round  it.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven,  and  at  once  reduce 
the  gas  to  halffan  inch  blue  flame,  when  putting  in 
the  turkey.  A  little  before  serving  remove  the  paper 
and  bacon.  Serve  some  pork  sausages  and  bread 
sauce  with  it.  A  turkey  weighing  fifteen  pounds 
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takes  rather  under  three  hours  for  baking.  One  weigh¬ 
ing  ten  pounds,  about  two  hours.  A  small  turkey 
— six  pounds — about  one  hour  and  a  quarter. 

How  to  Carve  a  Turkey. —  The  finest  parts  of  the 
turkey  are  the  breast,  neck  bones,  and  wings.  The 
latter  will  bear  some  delicate  slices  being  removed. 
After  the  four  quarters  are  served,  the  thighs  must  be 
divided  from  the  drum-sticks,  which,  being  tough, 
should  be  reserved  till  the  last.  It  is  customary  not 
to  cut  up  more  than  the  breast,  but  if  any  more  is  re¬ 
quired,  take  off  one  of  the  wings,  and  a  thin  slice  of 
forcemeat,  which  is  under  the  breast,  should  be  given 
to  each  person,  cutting  lengthways  from  the  neck  down¬ 
wards.  A  turkey  is  usually  carved  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  pheasant.  It  has  no  merrythought. 

Braised  Ducklings. — After  the  bird  has  been  trussed 
and  cleaned,  make  a  stuffing  of  mashed  potatoes 
rubbed  through  a  sieve,  mixed  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg 
and  some  powdered  herbs — lemon,  thyme,  etc.,  and 
well  seasoned  with  a  little  cayenne  and  salt.  Line  a 
baking-pan  with  three  or  four  slices  of  bacon,  place  on 
this  eight  or  nine  button  onions  and  a  little  shallot, 
which  have  been  previously  browned  in  a  little  butter. 
Cut  three  or  four  slices  of  lemon,  lay  this  on  the  bacon, 
and  the  bird  on  top.  Moisten  with  a  tumblerful  of 
good  claret  and  braise  in  the  gas  oven  until  done,  about 
threequarters  to  one  and  a  quarter  hours,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  bird.  Make  a  little  thickening  with 
flour  and  water,  about  half  a  teacuoful.  Add  a  few 
drops  of  browning.  Add  this  to  the  sauce  in  the  pan 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  serving.  Remove  the  fa t, 
and  serve  the  gravy  in  a  tureen  by  itself  with  the 
duckling. 

Fowl  in  Jelly. — Have  ready  half  a  pound  of  cooked 
fowl,  quarter  of  a  pound  of  ham,  two  hard-boiled  eggs, 
one  pint  of  stock,  a  little  grated  lemon  rind,  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  chopped  parsley,  pepper  and  salt.  Mask  a 
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mould  with  aspic  jelly  made  from  stock,  and 
decorate  it  with  fancifully-cut  pieces  of  the  white 
of  egg.  Cut  the  chicken  and  bacon  into  dice, 
and  place  a  layer  on  the  top  of  the  eggs ; 
add  a  little  chopped  parsley,  seasonings,  and 
grated  lemon  rind.  Fix  two  or  three  slices  of  eggs 
into  the  side  of  the  mould.  Then  fill  up  with  alternate 
layers  of  aspic  jelly,  eggs,  chicken,  bacon,  parsley, 
etc.,  until  quite  full.  When  set,  turn  out  on  to  a 
cold  dish,  and  serve. 

Ragout  of  Pigeons— Take  the  liver  from  the  pigeons 
and  put  it  into  a  mortar  with  half  a  cupful  of  bread¬ 
crumbs,  a  pat  of  butter,  two  cloves,  a  teaspoonful  of 
chopped  parsley,  and  pound  all  well  together;  then 
add  the  yolk  of  two  eggs,  mix  thoroughly,  and  stuff 
the  pigeons  with  it,  and  sew  them  up  at  both  ends. 
Lard  the  pigeons  and  put  them  into  a  stewpan  with 
twro  onions  stuck  with  four  cloves,  a  bunch  of  sweet 
herbs,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  grated  lemon  rind.  Add 
about  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  a  little  pepper, 
one  pint  of  stock;  put  the  lid  tightlv  on,  and  stew 
gently  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half.  Dish  up  the 
pigeons  and  strain  the  gravy  round;  garnish  with 
watercress. 

Chicken  Marengo.— A  young  chicken  with  small 
bones  and  short  legs  is  the  best;  cut  it  up  into  joints, 
place  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  salad  oil  in  frying-pan,  and 
when  boiling  hot  fry  the  pieces  of  chicken  with  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  dried  herbs,  a  clove  of  garlic,  and  one 
shallot.  Let  the  chicken  be  fried  until  it  is  a  golden 
brown  and  thoroughly  cooked  through,  remove  the 
chicken,  pour  away  the  oil.  Take  J  pint  of  brown 
sauce  and  \  pint  of  tomato  sauce.  Put  in  some  button 
mushrooms,  and  salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Let  it  cook 
for  ten  minutes  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  then  put  in 
the  meat ;  let  it  simmer  for  half  an  hour,  and  serve. 
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Braised  Fowl, — Take  a  nice  young  fowl,  fill  it  with 
some  good  forcemeat,  have  ready  a  stewpan  (earthen¬ 
ware  it  possible),  with  two  ounces  of  butter,  made 
hot.  Put  in  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  any  good  white 
wfine,  one  onion  stuck  with  three  cloves,  a  blade  of 
mace,  one  shallot,  twenty  peppercorns,  a  teaspoonful 
of  salt  and  one  bay  leaf;  put  a  piece  of  lard  on  top  of 
the  fowl,  place  the  lid  on  so  as  it  will  tightly  fit,  stand 
it  over  the  simmering  burner,  and  let  it  simmer  for  an 
nour.  lake  out  the  fowl,  strain  the  gravy,  thicken 
the  same  with  a  teaspoonful  of  cornflour  and  half  a 
gill  of  cream  ;  return  it  all  to  the  saucepan,  and  let  it 
simmer  for  another  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  serve. 

Chicken  Valencienne,  —  Procure  a  nice  young 
chicken  about  two  and  a  half  to  three  pounds.  Cut 
off  the  head  and  feet,  singe,  draw,  wfipe,  dry,  and  truss 
nicely.  Arrange  and  tie  a  thin  slice  of  fat  bacon  over 
the  breast  of  the  chicken.  Peel  and  cut  into  half-inch 
squares  one  small  Spanish  onion,  one  ounce  of  lean, 
raw  ham,  and  one  clove  of  garlic  (if  liked).  Place 
these  in  an  earthen  pot,  if  possible,  sufficiently  large 
to  hold  the  chicken  ;  add  a  tablespoonful  of  salad  oil. 
Lay  the  chicken  over,  and  place  the  pot  in  a  very  hot 
oven  for  ten  minutes,  or  until  it  gets  a  nice  golden 
colour;  add  two  gills  of  raw  Italian  rice,  four  Chili 
peppers,  season  with  a  tablespoonful  of  salt  and  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  pepper,  and  sprig  of  parsley  finely 
chopped.  Moisten  with  a  pint  of  hot  broth  (or  hot 
water)  and  half  a  pint  of  white  wine.  Cover  the  pot, 
and  place  in  the  oven  again  to  cook  for  an  hour. 
Remove  from  the  oven,  take  up  the  chicken  from  the 
pot,  dress  the  rice  on  a  hot  dish,  arrange  the  chicken 
on  the  rice,  and  send  to  table. 

Pigeons  to  Truss. — Pigeons  for  trussing  should,  if 
possible,  be  drawn  as  soon  as  they  are  killed.  They 
are  very  nice  roasted  with  a  slice  of  bacon  over  the 
breast,  and  a  vine  leaf  under  the  bacon.  To  truss  for 
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roasting,  cut  off  the  head  and  neck  and  toes  to  the 
first  joint.  Truss  the  wings  over  the  back,  and  pass 
the  skewer  through  the  wings  and  body.  To  truss  for 
stewing,  if  stewed  whole,  cut  off  the  legs  at  the  first 
joint,  put  the  legs  into  the  body,  and  skewer  the 
pigeon’s  back. 

Pigeons  Roast. — To  roast  pigeons,  a  brisk  oven  is 
required,  placed  close  under  the  solid  or  browning 
shelf,  and  roast  in  the  ordinary  way ;  baste  very  often. 
Serve  with  gravy,  or  plain,  with  salad  and  watercress. 
Time  to  roast,  according  to  size,  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
minutes. 

Pigeons  Grilled. — Cut  the  pigeons  in  halves  from 
breast  to  back,  butter  them  well  all  over,  pepper  and 
salt  them ;  grill  under  the  gas  griller.  Let  the  griller 
and  grill  pan  get  quite  hot;  this  will  take  about  two 
minutes.  Give  a  fierce  heat  for  the  first  few  minutes, 
then  reduce  the  gas  one  half.  For  devilled  pigeons, 
sprinkle  well  with  equal  quantities  of  cayenne,  black 
pepper,  and  salt;  grill  from  five  to  ten  minutes. 

Pigeons  Stewed. — Cut  each  pigeon  into  four  and  fry 
them  until  brown.  Fry  some  onions  and  stew  all 
together.  Remove  the  pigeons  when  cooked,  take  off 
all  grease,  thicken  the  gravy,  return  the  pigeons  to 
the  gravy  to  make  them  hot,  and  serve.  A  mushroom 
stewed  with  them  is  a  great  improvement. 
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GAME. 


All  wild  animals  that  are  fed  for  human  food  come 
under  the  name  of  “game,”  and  in  its  management 
the  skill  of  the  cook  is  shown.  Game  should  be  hung 
for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  otherwise  its  peculiar 
flavour  (which  is  its  chief  recommendation  to  many) 
is  lost,  although,  if  hung  too  long,  it  will  be  offensive 
when  placed  upon  the  table.  Game  should  be  wiped 
with  a  dry  cloth,  and  never  washed,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
serve  its  delicate  flavour. 

Venison. — In  Great  Britain  there  are  three  kinds  of 
venison  known,  viz.,  the  fallow  deer,  common  in 
England;  the  stag  or  red  deer,  peculiar  to 
Ireland  and  Scotland;  and  the  roebuck,  known 
only  in  the  South  of  Scotland.  Of  these,  the 
fallow  deer  is  much  the  best.  It  is  quite  worthy 
of  the  value  set  upon  it,  when  it  has  been 
well  kept  and  properly  cooked.  Buck  venison  is 
finer  than  doe  venison.  The  former  is  in  season  from 
June  till  September,  and  the  latter  from  October  till 
December.  Neither  should  be  used  at  any  other  time 
of  the  year.  Though  the  neck  and  shoulders  may 
be  dressed  in  many  ways,  and  are  much  appreciated, 
the  haunch  is  the  prime  joint.  Venison  requires  more 
care  than  any  other  meat.  It  should  be  hung  in  an 
airy  place,  in  a  dry  larder,  as  soon  as  it  is  cut  up, 
and  if  it  is  to  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time  it  should 
be  sprinkled  with  pepper  and  ginger  to  keep  away 
flies.  It  should  be  examined  and  wiped  frequently, 
and  kept  as  dry  as  possible  to  preserve  it.  It  will  keep 
a  fortnight  unless  the  weather  is  very  mild.  To 
ascertain  its  sweetness,  run  a  skewer  close  to  the  bone, 
and  thus  judge  its  condition. 
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How  to  Choose  Venison. — The  fat  of  venison 
should  be  white,  firm,  and  clear,  and  the  lean  not 
only  finely  grained,  but  dark.  Like  all  other  meat, 
the  larger  the  quantity  of  fat,  the  finer  the  quality. 
If  it  has  not  attained  a  certain  age  before  it  is  killed  it 
will  not  have  its  true  flavour,  although  it  should  not 
be  old.  The  cleft  of  the  hoof  denotes  the  age.  If  it 
is  small  and  smooth  the  animal  is  young.  Although 
beef  is  more  nutritive  than  venison,  it  is  not  so  easily 
digested;  in  fact,  venison  being  one  of  the  most  easily 
digested  of  foods,  if  plain  roasted  and  rather  under¬ 
done,  it  is  well  fitted  for  dyspeptics.  For  these  per¬ 
sons  it  would  be  better  if  table  salt  alone  were^taken, 
and  not  any  sweet  condiment.  It  should  hang 
sufficiently  long  to  become  tender,  but  not  to  decay. 

Breast  of  Venison  Stewed. — Cut  into  small  neat 
pieces  the  breast  of  venison.  Slice  three  oir  four 
onions,  and  cut  into  small  dice  a  little  bacon.  Flour 
the  meat,  and  fry  all  together  until  of  a  light  brown 
colour.  Drain  some  of  the  fat,  and  add  a  cupful  of 
good  stock,  a  small  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  salt,  pepper, 
and,  if  liked,  a  clove  of  garlic.  Let  the  venison  stew 
gently  over  the  small  gas  jet  until  tender,  thicken  the 
gravy,  and  let  it  simmer  again  until  the  grease  has 
risen  to  the  top.  Take  out  the  meat,  and  after  skim¬ 
ming  from  the  gravy  all  the  fat,  pour  it  over  the 
stew.  A  wall  of  mashed  potatoes  may  be  served  with 
it,  and  if  mushrooms  are  obtainable  they  make  a 
nice  addition  to  the  stew. 

Venison,  Roast  Haunch  of.  —  Wash  the  outside 
with  hot  water,  then  rub  over  with  fresh  butter; 
sprinkle  a  little  flour  all  over  the  haunch,  cover  with 
well  buttered  white  paper.  Venison  takes  longer  to 
roast  than  mutton;  allow  15  to  18  minutes  for  each 
pound  in  weight;  put  into  a  well-heated  oven,  reduce 
the  gas  to  half  an  inch  blue  flame,  and  about  20 
minutes  before  taking  it  up,  add  a  glassful  of  claret, 
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1  a  ^uarter  of  a  pound  of  fresh  butter, 
and  baste  as  often  as  possible.  A  good  gravy  for 

roast  °r  baked  venison  may  be  made  by  cutting  up 
ou  1  of  scraps  of  venison,  such  as  trimmings 
and  gristle,  and  put  them  into  a  stew-pan  with  a 

tq.  r  °.  "f  t,er’l,4  c  oves’  Quarter  of  a  nutmeg  grated, 

hnt  fh  ,°f  haiU  a,  lemon>  salt’  and  cayenne  to  taste; 
hot  the  stew  slowly  until  the  liquor  is  reduced  to  about 

one  haif  lts  volume,  then  skim  and  strain  it,  add  3 

tablespoonfu  s  of  currant  jelly,  a  glassful  of  good  claret 

a  ‘ablesP°°nfuls  of  fresh  butter,  thicken  with 
browned  flour,  and  serve  in  a  gravy-boat. 

wi3'ld  Ducks-  Stewed.  —  Clean,  draw,  wash,  and 

niift  ^  ^31r  ducks;  stew  the  giblets  in  a 
pint  of  water  until  reduced  to  one-half;  whilst 
this  is  cooking,  put  the  ducks  in  a  stew-pan, 

carrot  A 3  °tS’  °ne  small  onion,  and  small 
carrot,  all  cut  up  small,  with  pepper  and  salt  to  taste, 

a  bunch  of  sweet  mixed  herbs,  3  cloves,  1  bay  leaf, 

fii!infr,  |vimCed,  T3  !  C0V6r  the  Stew-Pan  with  a  closely- 
m.iiAj'a’  and  1  et  !t  Stew  SentIy  until  the  birds  are 
wh‘  h  en^er’  takf  out  t^le  ducks  and  strain  the  sauce, 
cream  rftun?  ,to  the  saucepan  and  put  in  a  cup  of  rich 

aThHe  flc  WhlCjy  6gg  has  been  beaten;  thicken  with 
the  hi!  t  adding  two  tablespoonfuls  of  port  wine, 

.t  S,  1„d  “d  ■»”  “■« 

Roast  or  Baked  Wild  Duck.  —  When  the  ducks 

insidebeanHP  UCred  and  draWn’  sPrinkle  a  little  salt 
nside,  and  put  in  2  sage  leaves— this  imparts  a 

baste  well  Tf  r  ‘A  birds'  Bake  ia  a  ho?  oven; 
baste  well  with  a  little  fresh  butter. 

The  Grouse  comes  into  season  on  the  12th 
ot  August,  and  remains  in  season  until  the  10th  of 

£3?'-  "\e  b;rds  th°“ld »«•  *  -wtS 

cf n  aweek  after  they  have  been  killed:  they 
snould  be  allowed  to  hang  as  long  as  possible,  as  the 
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flavour  of  the  grouse  will  be  found  wanting  if  it  is 
cooked  too  soon.  Pluck,  draw,  and  wipe  the  birds 
but  do  not  wash  them ;  they  should  be  trussed  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  fowl,  but  without  the  head. 

Roast  Grouse.  — Put  two  ounces  of  butter  J mside 
each  grouse,  and  place  them  in  a  baking  1  , 
sprinkle  a  little  salt  over  them  and  place  them  in  a 
hot  oven ;  reduce  the  gas  to  half  an  inch  blue  flam-, 
and  place  them  immediately  beneath  the  brow  g 
shelf ;  baste  them  frequently ;  they  will  require 
about  twenty  minutes  to  half  an  hour  to  coo  •  1 

minutes  before  taking  them  up,  place  a  slice  of  toast 
under  each  grouse,  send  to  table  in  a  dish  with  the 
toast,  accompanied  with  a  tureen  of  some  brown  sauce. 
The  sauce  must  be  very  lightly  flavoured,  or  it  will 
overpower  the  flavour  of  the  bird. 

Grouse,  Salmi  of.  —  Take  a  brace  of  cold  roast 
grouse  and  cut  them  up  into  pints.  Remove  the 
skin  and  trimmings  and  chop  them  up  small.  Pu 
into  a  stewpan  a  tablespoonful  of  salad. oil,  a  shallot 
chopped  finely,  a  bay  leaf,  and  one  sprig  of  parsley, 
also  chopped.  Then  add  the  skin  and  trimmings, 
and  let  all  fry  for  a  few  minutes,  adding  half  a  pint 
of  slightly  flavoured  brown  sauce.  Let  all  simmer 
for  another  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  skim  o 
the  fat;  strain  the  gravy,  and  add  a  little  salt  and 
cayenne,  with  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon  and  a  glass 
of  sherry.  Put  in  the  grouse,  and  let  it  simmer  gently 
for  fifteen  minutes.  Serve  on  a  hot  dish,  with  the 
grouse  in  th.e  centre,  and  pour  the  gravy  over  it.  Serve 
with  fried  sippets. 

Roast  Quails  on  Canapes. — Pick,  singe,  and  cut  the 
legs  off  of  six  nice  fat  quails,  draw  and  wipe  well ; 
arrange  a  thin  slice  of  lard  on  the  breast  of  each  bird, 
sprinkle  a  little  salt  on  each.  Lay  them  on  a  small 
baking  pan,  put  in  a  brisk  hot  oven,  and  cook  or 
fifteen  minutes  under  the  browning  shelf.  Dress 
them  on  six  canapes. 
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To  Make  the  Canapes.—' Take  a  large  stale  loaf  of 
bread,  and  cut  six  slices  one  and  a  half  inches  thick 
trim  the  corners,  making  each  slice  about  two  and  a 
hal  inches  long  by  about  one  a  half  inches  wide.  Now 
scoop  out  with  a  sharp  knife  an  ova!  piece  (bed  like) 
lengthways  from  end  to  end,  so  that  the  birds  may  lie 
hrmly  in  them  Plunge  these  slices  of  bread  into 
01  ing  at,  and  let  them  get  a  golden  brown  colour, 
emove  them,  and  let  them  thoroughly  drain.  Place 
the  quails  on  them  as  directed,  decorate  the  dish  with 
watercress,  and  serve. 


Game  Pie— If  venison  is  used  for  this  dish,  one  of  its 
chief  points  must  be  that  it  has  hung  a  sufficient  time. 
1  he  best  end  of  the  neck  is  what  should  be  taken.  Trim 

M-fk?  rhPrUb  11  W‘Lh  c?ye,"ne’  nutmeg,  mace,  and  salt. 
Make  the  gravy  by  boiling  down  the  trimmings  of 

venison  and  the  inferior  joints  of  the  game  used,  such 

pal h carts0"  fil1!7  0t*“er  Preferred.  Bone  the  princi- 
r  parts  fill  with  forcemeat  made  of  the  raw 

iver  of  ‘he  hare,  and  shallots  minced  fine.  After 

aminaif  f,W1  Sh°rt  CrUSt’  place  the  unison  and 
meat  Pn  'rni  Up  avai|able  space  with  force- 

Hhbr  n ,  ®  °f  he  gravy  ln’  cover  the  Pie  with 

a  short  crust,  ornament  the  top,  and  bake  in  the  oven 

then  tuTfhe  Very.  ho‘  for  the  first  five  minutes’; 
a  hilf  hN  8;as  quite  low,  and  when  an  hour  and 

Die  to  finf.h  P"kd’  0  u°Ut  the  gas  and  leave  the 
Wul  fi  -h  C0?klnS  m  the  gradually  cooling  oven 

When  venison  is  not  liked,  substitute  another  hare 

or  whatever  game  is  being  used.  ’ 

arf  velW8e;i~hSiei,eCt,a  y0Ung  bird’  see  ‘hat  the  legs 
are  jrefiou ,  the  bills  sharp  and  dark-coloured,  and  the 

stiff  th^ivT-  °r  tht  Wlngs  P°in‘ed-  If  the  vent  is 

ihe  ’hiVH  h'"dKIS  fr,;S1;  and  if  Preen  and  discoloured, 
the  blrd  has  been  killed  some  time.  The  leg-s  turn 

grey  as  the  bird  grows  older.  Old  partridges  are 
not  of  much  use  in  the  kftchen.  Partnages  are 
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Partridges  to  Roast  or  Bake.— I  he  birds  should 
hang  as  long  as  possible  or  the  flesh  will  be  hard 
and  of  little  flavour.  Pluck,  singe,  and  draw  the 
bird,  if  not  already  done.  lo  give  the  birds  a  plump 
look,  pass  a  needle  and  cord  through  the  back  below 
the  thighs,  then  again  through  the  body  and  legs,  and 
tie  the  strings  firmly.  Put  the  birds  in  the 
eras  oven,  and  baste  them  with  butter  (about 
Two  ounces  for  each  bird).  They  will  be  done 
in  about  twenty-five  to  forty  minutes.  Dish  them 
up  on  dried  toast  which  has  been  previously  soaked 
under  them  whilst  cooking.  Brown  gravy  or 
bread  sauce  should  be  served,  and  the  dish  gar¬ 
nished  with  watercress.  If  preferred,  two  or  three 
thin  slices  of  fat  bacon  tied  round  the  birds  before 
they  are  placed  in  the  oven  will  greatly  improve  their 
flavour.  Cost  about  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  6d.  a  brace, 
sufficient  for  four  persons. 

Cold  Partridges  Masked  with  Sauce.  —  After 
roasting  a  brace  of  partridges,  allow  them  to 
brown  quickly  that  their  juice  may  be  retained; 

cut  them  into  neat  joints,  and  remove  the  fat, 

sinews,  and  skin;  select  the  best  pieces  and 

put  them  upon  a  dish.  Prepare  a  sauce  as 

follows  :  Put  into  a  saucepan  the  trimmings,  bones, 
and  skin  with  the  bruised  inferior  parts,  two  shallots, 
one  bay  leaf,  a  sprig  of  parsley,  and  an  ounce  of  fresh 
butter,  stirring  them  over  the  small  gas  jets.  At  er 
sprinkling  them  with  a  tablespoonful  of  flour,  put  in 
six  peppercorns,  half  a  blade  of  mace,  a  little  salt,  a 
glassful  of  sherry  if  liked,  and  threequarters  of  a  pint 
of  brown  stock.  Simmer  the  gravy  very  gently  until  it 
is  very  much  reduced.  Let  it  boil  again  after  it  has 
been  strained.  It  should  now  be  reduced  in  quantity. 
Take  some  good  gelatine  and  dissolve  it  in  as  much 

water  as  will 

stir  it  all  together.  Take  up  the  joints  of  partridge 
separately,  and  cover  each  one  with  this  sauce,  and 
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let  them  remain  until  the  sauce  stiffens  upon  them. 
Arrange  on  the  dish  and  garnish  with  clear  aspic  jelly. 

Salmi  of  Partridge.  —  Take  a  brace  of  cold  roast 
partridges;  cut  into  neat  joints.  Melt  two  ounces  of 
fresh  butter  in  a  saucepan.  Put  into  it  a  dozen  small 
mushrooms,  a  scraped  carrot,  two  sliced  shallots,  half 
a  blade  of  mace,  one  small  bay  leaf,  and  a  small  hand¬ 
ful  of  parsley  leaves,  a  sprig  of  thyme,  two  cloves 
stuck  into  a  medium-sized  onion,  and  two  ounces  of 
lean  ham,  not  too  salt,  cut  into  small  pieces.  Stir 
it  over  the  gas  until  of  a  nice  light  brown.  Sprinkle 
over  a  dessertspoonful  of  flour,  and  let  it  brown 
slightly  >  stir  into  it  very  gently  a  pint  of  good  brown 
stock.  Take  half  a  wineglassful  of  French  wine 
vinegar  and  half  a  gill  of  port.  Let  the  sauce  simmer 
gently  until  it  is  somewhat  reduced  in  quantity;  then 
strain  it,  and  put  in  the  pieces  and  joints  of  partridge, 
and  when  all  is  hot,  dish  the  salmi  and  serve  im¬ 
mediately.  Garnish  the  dish  with  sippets  of  toast. 

Roast  Snipe  on  Toast.  —  Pick,  singe,  drawT,  and 
stick  a  wooden  skewer  across  the  legs  and  under  the 
breasts  of  six  fat  snipe  (keep  the  livers  for  further  use). 
Pick  out  the  eyes  of  each  bird.  Rub  each  with  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt  and  half  a  teaspoonful  of  pepper, 
and  arrange  a  slice  of  thin,  lean  bacon  around  each. 
Lay  them  in  a  baking  tin  lightly  buttered,  and  roast 
in  a  well-heated  oven  for  ten  minutes,  close 
under  the  solid  or  browning  shelf.  Take  the  six 
livers,  with  two  shallots,  a  teaspoonful  of  chopped 
parsley,  and  chop  all  finely  together.  Have  ready 
six  pieces  of  toast,  and  spread  the  mixture  evenly  over 
each  piece;  place  in  the  oven  for  five  minutes.  Re¬ 
move  all  from  the  oven,  and  arrange  the  toast  on  a  hot 
dish,  and  lay  the  snipe  on  the  toast.  Pour  two  or 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  water  into  the  tin  pan,  and  cook 
for  three  minutes  over  the  gas  jets.  *Pour  the  gravy 
over  the  birds,  and  serve  with  sprigs  of  green  water¬ 
cress  around  the  dish. 
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Roast  Saddle  of  Venison  and  Currant  Jelly.— 

Obtain  a  small  saddle  of  venison  weighing  between 
four  and  five  pounds.  Tie  it  up  neatly  with  string  all 
round.  Season  with  a  teaspoonful  each  of  salt  and 
pepper,  and  rub  it  well  in.  Lay  the  saddle  on  a  small 
baking  tin ;  pour  a  tablespoonful  of  hot  fat  over  the 
saddle,  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  port  wine  and  water 
in  the  bottom  of  the  pan.  Set  in  the  gas  oven,  and 
roast  for  fifty  minutes,  taking  care  to  baste 
the  meat  as  often  as  possible.  Remove  from  the  oven, 
dress  on  a  hot  dish,  skim  off  all  fat  from  the  surface  of 
the  gravy,  and  strain  the  gravy  over  the  venison, 
and  send  to  table  with  currant  jelly — separately. 

Hare. — No  gravy  can  be  extracted  from  the  flesh  of 
any  animal  equal  in  richness  to  that  which  the  hare 
affords. 

Hare,  Jugged. — Cut  the  hare  into  joints  and  pieces 
and  fry  in  a  little  butter  until  they  are  nicely  browned. 
Place  them  all  into  a  large  stone  jar  with  a  wide 
mouth  and  pour  over  a  large  glassful  of  port  wine,  with 
sufficient  water  to  just  cover  them.  Let  them  remain 
in  this  for  one  hour.  Then  add  six  cloves,  eighteen 
peppercorns,  one  bay  leaf,  the  juice  of  threequarters 
of  a  lemon,  a  clove  of  garlic,  six  shallots.  Cover  the 
jar  closely  with  some  paper  and  cloth,  and  place  it 
into  a  saucepan  of  boiling  water,  having  previously 
placed  a  saucer  upside  down  in  the  bottom  of  the 
saucepan  so  that  the  jar  does  not  touch  the  bottom. 
Let  it  boil  for  about  four  hours.  When  done,  the 
gravy  may  be  thickened  with,  a  little  flour.  Remove 
the  peppercorns,  cloves,  and  bay  leaves  before  serving. 
Serve  with  red  currant  jelly  and  forcemeat  balls. 

Pheasants,  Roast.  —  Brillat  de  Savarin  recipe  (a  la 
Sainte  Alliance). — When  a  pheasant  has  hung  a 
sufficient  time  to  become  slightly  gamey,  and  this  can 
easily  be  ascertained  by  a  slight  smell  and  change  of 
colour,  it  should  be  plucked,  and  not  before.  The 
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bird  should  then  be  stuffed  in  the  following  manner  : 
Take  two  snipes,  draw  them,  putting  the  bodies  on 
one  plate  and  the  livers,  etc.,  on  another.  Take  off 
all  the  flesh  and  mince  it  finely  with  a  little  beef,  a 
little  lard,  a  few  truffles  (if  you  can  obtain  them), 
peppe'r,  cayenne,  and  salt  to  taste,  and  stuff  the 
pheasant  carefully  with  this.  Cut  a  slice  of  bread, 
considerably  larger  than  the  bird,  and  cover  it  with 
the  snipes’  liver,  etc.,  an  anchovy,  and  a  little  fresh 
butter.  Put  the  bread,  etc.,  into  the  dripping-pan, 
and  when  the  bird  is  cooked,  place  it  on  the  prepara¬ 
tion.  Do  not  be  uneasy,  Savarin  adds,  about  your 
dinner,  for  a  pheasant  served  in  this  way  is  fit  for 
beings  better  than  men.  The  pheasant  itself  is  a  very 
good  bird,  roasted  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  imbibing 
the  dressing  and  the  flavour  of  the  snipe  and  the 
truffles  it  becomes  three  times  better. 
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VEGETABLES. 


There  is  nothing  in  which  the  difference  between  an 
elegant  and  an  ordinary  table  is  more  seen  than  in  the 
dressing  of  vegetables,  especially  green  vegetables. 
They  may  be  as  equally  fine  at  first,  but  their  look 
and  taste  are  afterwards  very  different,  entirely  from 
the  careless  way  in  which  they  have  been  cooked. 
They  are  in  greatest  perfection  when  in  greatest 
plenty,  i.e.,  when  in  full  season.  By  season,  is  meant 
that  time  of  the  year  in  which,  by  Nature  and  common 
culture,  and  the  mere  operation  of  the  sun  and  climate, 
they  are  in  most  plenty  and  perfection.  Potatoes  and 
peas,  are  seldom  worth  eating  before  midsummer. 
Unripe  vegetables  are  as  insipid  and  unwholesome 
as  unripe  fruits.  As  to  the  quality  of  vegetables,  the 
middle  sized  are  preferred  to  the  largest  or  the 
smallest.  They  are  more  tender,  juicy,  and  full  of 
flavour  just  before  they  are  full  grown.  Freshness  is 
their  chief  value  and  excellence.  The  eye  can  easily 
discover  if  they  have  been  kept  too  long,  as  they  soon 
lose  their  beauty  in  all  respects.  Roots,  greens, 
salads,  etc.,  and  the  various  productions  of  the  garden 
when  first  gathered,  are  plump  and  firm,  and  have  a 
fragrant  freshness  no  art  can  give  them  again  when 
they  have  lost  it  by  long  keeping;  though  it  will 
refresh  them  a  little  to  put  them  into  cold  water  for 
some  time  before  they  are  dressed.  To  boil  them  in 
soft  water  will  preserve  the  colour  of  such  as  are 
green  ;  if  you  have  only  hard  water,  add  a  teaspoonful 
of  carbonate  of  soda  to  each  gallon  of  water.  When 
cooking  green  vegetables,  the  lid  of  saucepan  must 
be  off.  If  not  quite  freshly  gathered,  and  they  have 
become  flaccid,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  restore 
their  crispness  before  cooking  them,  or  they  will  be 
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tough  and  unpleasant.  Lay  them  in  a  pan  of  clean 
water  with  a  handful  of  salt  (which  will  cleanse  them 
from  dust,  dirt,  amd  insects)  for  an  hour  before  dress- 
ing  them,  and  rinse  them  very  thoroughly  in  some 
fresh  water. 

See  that  vegetables  are  delicately  clean,  and  when 
the  water  boils,  put  in  a  little  salt,  skim  it  perfectly 
clear  before  putting  in  the  greens,  etc.,  which  should 
not  be  put  in  till  the  water  boils  briskly.  The  quicker 
they  boil  the  greener  they  will  be.  When  the  vege¬ 
tables  sink,  they  are  generally  done  enough,  if  the 
water  has  been  kept  constantly  boiling.  If  not  taken 

up  immediately  they  will  lose  their  colour  and  good¬ 
ness. 

Cauliflower  and  other  vegetables  are  often  boiled 
only  crisp  to  preserve  their  beauty.  When  over¬ 
boiled  they  become  vapid  and  in  a  state  similar  to 
decay,  in  which  they  afford  no  sweet,  purifying  juices 
to  the  body.  If  not  boiled  tender  they  are  most  indi¬ 
gestible,  and  much  more  troublesome  during  their 
residence  in  the  stomach  than  under-done  meat. 

To  boil  a  cauliflower,  plunge  it  into  plenty  of  salted 
boiling  water,  and  boil  rapidly  for  ten  minutes;  then 
simmer  very  gently  till  done. 

Seakale.  —  An  excellent  food,  some  preferring  it 
even  to  asparagus,  to  which  it  is  related  in  point  of 
flavour.  In  its  sensible  effects  on  the  human  body, 
it  conies  nearer  to  the  cabbage  tribe  than  asparagus. 
It  is  stated  to  be  a  most  desirable  vegetable  for  seden- 
tary  persons,  being  easy  to  digest,  and  is  therefore 
well  adapted  for  invalids. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  wash  and  brush  the  kale 
free  from  grit  and  sand,  also  cut  away  any  black  or 
dark  parts  near  the  roots ;  it  should  then  be  tied  into 
small  bundles.  Have  ready  a  large  saucepan  with 
plenty  of  boiling  water,  to  which  add  a  dessert  spoon¬ 
ful  of  salt  to  each  quart  of  water,  and  throw  in  the  sea- 
kale  and  let  it  boil  until  quite  tender.  Take  out  and 
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drain  them,  untie  the  bundles,  and  serve  the  seakale 
on  toast  or  on  a  clean,  folded  napkin,  placing  all  the 
heads  in  one  direction.  Serve  with  plain,  melted 
butter,  or  a  nice  white  sauce.  If  the  seakale  is  quite 
fresh,  white,  and  young,  about  20  minutes  w  ill  suffice 
to  cook  it ;  if  it  is  stale  and  limp,  it  will  take  nearly 
an  hour. 

Seakale  Stewed.  —  Wash  the  kale,  and  tie  it  in 
bundles,  boil  it  in  salted  water  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  then  drain  it,  and  put  it  into  a  saucepan  with 
as  much  brown  gravy  as  will  cover  it.  Stew  gently 
till  tender.  Lay  it  on  a  hot  dish,  stir  a  little  lemon 
juice  into  the  sauce,  and  pour  it  over.  White  sauce 
may  be  used,  if  preferred,  instead  of  brown  sauce. 

Asparagus.— When  selecting  asparagus  see  that  the 
cut  end  is  fresh,  and  the  heads  straight. 

Scrape  off  the  white  skin  from  the  lower  ends,  and 
cut  the  stalks  into  equal  lengths.  Let  them  remain  in 
cold  water  until  they  are  required  to  be  cooked. 

Put  2  tablespoon fuls  of  salt  into  4  quarts  of  water, 
and  when  the  water  is  boiling  put  in  the  asparagus, 
which  must  be  tied  into  small  bundles  of  6,  8,  or  10 
sticks,  according  to  size.  Stand  the  asparagus  up¬ 
right  in  the  water,  leaving  the  tips  about  an  inch 
above.  Fresh  asparagus  takes  about  twenty  minutes 
to  cook.  When  done  take  out  and  let  drain,  and 
serve  on  a  folded  napkin  or  asparagus  dish  with  a 
boat  of  clear  butter  sauce  made  by  clarifying  J  lb.  of 
butter,  then  adding  a  little  lemon  juice  and  cayenne 
pepper. 

Asparagus  for  Rheumatism.  —  The  advantages  of 
asparagus  are  not  sufficiently  appreciated.  Those  who 
suffer  with  rheumatism  may  be  cured  by  feeding  on 
this  delicious  vegetable,  and  more  chronic  cases  are 
much  relieved,  especially  if  the  patient  avoids  all  acids. 
The  Jerusalem  artichoke  has  a  similar  effect  in  reliev¬ 
ing  this  painful  malady. 
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Butter  Beans. — Soak  them  all  night  in  cold  water. 
Wash  them,  and  place  them  in  a  saucepan  of  cold 
water,  salted  to  taste,  and  allow  them  to  simmer  gently 
until  soft,  which  will  be  in  about  2  or  3  hours  (if 
the  beans  are  young  and  fresh,  they  take  less  time 
than  if  they  are  old).  When  soft,  strain,  and  add  a 
little  pepper,  chopped  parsley,  2  ozs.  of  butter,  and 
the  juice  of  a  lemon.  Place  on  the  fire  for  a  few 
minutes,  stir  well,  and  serve. 

Potatoes  a  la  Maitre  <d’Mofe!.  —  Boil  10  middle- 
sized  potatoes,  cut  in  slices  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick,  put  in  the  stew-pan  J  pint  of  milk,  or  the  same 
of  broth,  a  little  salt,  pepper,  grated  nutmeg,  and  a 
tablespoonful  of  fresh  chopped  parsley ;  then  simmer 
on  the  fire;  when  boiling,  add  \  lb.  of  fresh  butter, 
and  the  juice  of  a  lemon.  Stir  well  for  a  few  minutes  ; 
when  each  piece  is  well  covered  with  the  sauce,  dish 
up,  high  in  centre,  as  they  must  appear  light.  If  the 
sauce  is  not  quite  thick  enough,  add  a  dust  of  flour 
to  make  it  so. 

Lentils  Ragout.  —  Put  into  a  stewpan  the  lentils, 
well  cover  with  cold  wTater,  a  little  salt,  and  let  them 
simmer  until  tender,  which  will  be  in  about  two  hours. 
Strain  and  put  2  ozs.  of  butter  in  a  stewpan  over  the 
gas.  Fry  one  tablespoonful  of  chopped  shallots, 
season  with  pepper,  and  then  add  the  lentils.  Set  it 
on  the  gas,  stirring  all  the  time,  boil  ten  minutes, 
and  serve.  Another  way  is  by  frying  one  sliced  onion 
until  brown,  add  it  to  the  boiled  lentils,  with  2  ozs. 
of  butter,  a  little  flour,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  gravy, 
and  season  as  above.  Stir  well,  boil,  and  serve  hot. 

Peas  are,  without  doubt,  one  of  our  most  esteemed 
vegetables.  There  are  a  great  many  varieties  of  peas, 
but  the  best  are,  of  course,  those  grown  in  gardens, 
termed  garden  peas.  In  England  we  eat  the  peas  in 
the  simplest  form— young,  green,  and  tender,  and  rich 
in  their  own  flavour.  On  the  contrary,  in  France 
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they  are  eaten  in  a  variety  of  ways,  flavoured  with 
sugar,  butter,  and  gravy.  We  will  give  our  readers 
some  recipes  of  peas  as  cooked  on  the  Continent, 
many  of  them  very  palatable  and  much  liked  by  our 
countrymen.  The  late  Dr.  Kitchener,  speaking  of 
peas,  says:— ‘Young  green  peas,  well  dressed,  are 
one  of  the  most  delicious  delicacies  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  They  must  be  young;  it  is  equally  indis¬ 
pensable  that  they  be  fresh  gathered  and  cooked  as 
soon  as  they  are  shelled,  for  they  soon  lose  both  their 
colour  and  sweetness.  To  feast  on  peas  in  perfection, 
they  must  be  gathered  the  same  day  as  they  are 
dressed,  and  put  on  to  boil  within  half  an  hour  after 
they  are  shelled.  For  a  peck  of  peas,  set  on  a 
saucepan  with  a  gallon  of  water  in  it;  when  it  boils, 
put  in  the  peas,  with  a  tablespoonful  of  salt;  skim 
well ;  keep  them  boiling  quickly  from  20  to  30  minutes, 
according  to  their  age  and  size.  1  he  best  way  to 
judge  of  their  being  done  enough,  and,  indeed,  the 
only  way  to  make  sure  of  cooking  them  to,  and  not 
beyond,  the  point  of  perfection,  or,  as  the  pea-eaters 
says,  of  ‘  Boiling  them  to  a  bubble,’  is  to  take  them 
out  with  a  spoon,  and  taste  them.  When  they  are 
done  enough,  drain  them  on  a  hair-sieve.  If  liked 
buttered,  put  them  into  a  vegetable  dish,  divide  some 
butter  into  small  pieces,  and  lay  them  on  the  peas; 
place  a  lid  over  them,  and  turn  them  over  and  over. 
This  will  melt  the  butter  through  them,  but  as  all 
people  do  not  like  buttered  peas,  it  would  be  better 
to  send  them  to  table  plain,  as  they  come  out  of  the 
saucepan,  with  melted  butter  in  a  sauce  tureen.  It 
is  usual  to  boil  some  mint  with  the  peas,  but,  if  liked, 
to  garnish  the  peas  with  mint,  boil  a  few  sprigs  of 
mint  in  a  saucepan  by  themselves.  A  peck  of  young 
peas  will  not  yield  more  than  enough  for  a  couple  of 
hearty  pea-eaters.  When  the  pods  are  full,  ft  may 
serve  for  three.  Never  think  of  purchasing  peas 
ready-shelled  for  the  cogent  reasons  assigned  above.” 
So  says  Dr.  Kitchener.  The  best  cooks  to-day  agree 
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in  not  using  more  water  than  necessary  to  boil  the 
peas;,  in  fact,  just  sufficient  water  to  cover  them 
properly,  and  on  no  account  use  any  soda  for  young 
peas  the  flavour  would  be  ruined.  Many  cooks  are 
also  omitting  the  boiling  of  mint  with  peas,  a9  it  is 
by  some  considered  an  intrusion,  and  tends  to  dis¬ 
guise  rather  than  enhance  the  proper  flavour  of  young 
peas. 

Petits  Pois  a  la  Fran£aise  . — Take  a  quart  of  shelled 
peas.  Place  them  in  a  saucepan  with  a  J  pint  of  cold 
water,  2  teaspoonfuls  of  salt,  J  teaspoonful  of  pepper, 
5  teaspoonfuls  of  sugar,  1  dozen  very  small  white 
onions,  one  small  lettuce  well  washed  and  cut  up,  and 
a  small  bunch  of  parsley  tied  together.  Cover  the 
pan,  and  let  it  stew  briskly  for  about  half  an  hour. 
Now  add  J  lb.  of  fresh  butter  and  a  teaspoonful  of 
flour.  Shake  them  over  the  gas  until  the  butter  is 
well  melted,  and  let  them  stew  for  another  5  minutes, 
then  serve. 

Green  Peas  a  la  Creme. — Take  a  quart  of  freshly- 
shelled  peas.  Plunge  them  into  boiling  salted  water 
- — about  one  teaspoonful  of  salt  to  one  quart  of  water — 
cook  until  done;  drain  them  in  a  colander.  Into 
another  saucepan  place  2  ozs.  of  fresh  butter,  and  mix 
in  a  teaspoonful  of  cornflour,  adding  a  quarter  of  a 
pint  of  cream.  When  it  boils,  throw  in  the  peas, 
and  toss  them  about  for  a  few  minutes.  Serve  hot  in 
an  entree  dish. 

Carrots,  Flemish  Style.  —  Most  excellent.  Boil  8 
or  9  carrots  in  some  salted  water  until  they  are  tender. 
Cut  them  into  slices  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick. 
Have  ready  a  stew-pan,  with.  2  ozs.  of  fresh  butter. 
Put  in  half  a  dozen  small  onions,  2  shallots,  and  1 
clove  of  garlic,  all  chopped  fine,  a  little  pepper,  and 
a  teaspoonful  of  paprika.  Fry  for  a  few  minutes. 
Put  in  the  carrots,  then,  with  half  a  pint  of  good 
brown  stock,  let  them  stew  for  half  an  hour  over  a 
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brisk  gas  fire.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  allow  them 
to  burn. 

Brussels  Sprouts  Saute.  —  Wash  and  drain  1  lb.  of 
sprouts,  put  them  into  boiling  water  for  fifteen 
minutes  with  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  to  each  quart,  and 
when  done  dry  them  on  a  clean  cloth. 

Dissolve  J-  oz.  of  butter  in  a  pan,  and  shake  the 
sprouts  in  it  over  the  gas  foT  a  minute  or  two,  season 
them  with  pepper,  salt,  and  a  little  nutmeg.  Serve 
very  hot. 

Beetroot.  —  Select  a  root  and  wash  it  carefully,  so 
that  the  skin  is  not  broken ;  place  it  in  a  saucepan 
of  warm  water,  and  let  it  boil  gently  for  an  hour,  if 
the  root  is  very  large,  a  little  longer;  beetroot  is  very 
nice  served  with  roast  joints  or  bacon.  To  serve  it 
cold,  skin  the  root  and  cut  it  up  into  slices,  sprinkle 
salt  on  each  layer  when  all  is  cut  up.  Pour  over 
some  French  wine  vinegar  quite  to  the  level  of  the 
surface  of  the  beet- root. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes  Boiled — Soyer's  Recipe.— 

Artichokes  are  fairly  cheap,  and  form  a  change  in 
the  vegetable  menu.  It  must  be  observed  that 
they  require  more  careful  cooking  than  the 
potato,  because  if  they  are  left  too  long  to 
boil  they  become  sometimes  quite  black.  The  arti¬ 
chokes  should  first  be  peeled  rather  thickly.  Each 
root  must  be  thrown  into  a  little  vinegar  and  water  to 
preserve  the  colour,  or  rubbed  over  with  a 
cut  -4 lemon.  When  they  are  all  peeled,  they 
should  be  put  into  a  saucepan  of  boiling  water,  with 
a  liberal  supply  of  salt,  which  must  be  kept  boiling, 
until  they  are  tender.  Strain  off  the  first  water,  and 
add  a  second  quantity  of  boiling  water — about  a  pint, 
two  or  three  onions  cut  thin,  one  ounce  of  salt,  and 
three  ounces  of  butter.  Let  them  stew  gently  until 
the  onions  are  cooked.  Having  previously  prepared 
some  mashed  potatoes,  place  them  in  a  border  round 
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the  ciish.  Pile  in  the  middle  alternate  layers  of  arti¬ 
chokes  and  Brussels  sprouts,  which  have  been  boiled 
in  the  usual  way,  adding  layer  after  layer  until  it 
assumes  the  shape  of  a  pyramid.  Thicken  with  a  little 
cornflour  the  fluid  in  which  the  artichokes  have  been 
boiled,  and  pour  over  the  vegetables.  This  makes  a 
very  pretty  and  appetising  dish. 

Choux  a  la  Creme  (or  Creamed  Cabbage). —  Take 
three  fresh  cabbages  with  good  hearts.  Wash,  clean, 
and  trim,  and  boil  in  salted  water  until  quite  soft.  Take 
them  out,  and  let  them  drain  through  a  colander, 
squeezing  out  all  the  moisture.  Into  a  stewpan  place 
two  ounces  of  fresh  butter.  When  this  has  melted, 
place  in  the  cabbage;  let  it  be  thoroughly  heated. 
Add  a  little  cream  and  seasoning,  and  serve. 

Tomato  Jelly.  Required  :  ij-  lbs.  of  ripe  tomatoes, 
one  dessertspoonful  of  tomato  ketchup,  two  teaspoon¬ 
fuls  of  salt,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  sugar,  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  tarragon  vinegar,  ij  pints  of  cold  water, 

1 }  ounces  of  leaf  gelatine.  Soak  the  gelatine  in  J  pint 
of  cold  water  for  about  ten  minutes.  Slice  the  tomatoes 
and  stew  them  gently  in  one  pint  of  hot  water  until 
soft ;  add  dissolved  gelatine,  salt,  sugar,  sauces,  and 
cochineal,  and  mix  thoroughly.  Strain  through  a  fine 
sieve  or^  coa'rse  cloth  scalded.  Pour  into  a  border 
mould  rinsed  in  cold  water,  and  allow  to  set.  Serve 
with  chicken,  lobster,  or  salmon  mayonnaise  in  the 
centre. 

Pomme  Royal  (or  loyal  Potatoes.)— This  is  the  acme 
of  delicacy  in  cooking  potatoes.  Select  eight  large 
potatoes  of  good  quality.  Bake  then  in  the  oven  until 
they  are  quite  done,  break  them  open  and  scoop  out 
the  contents  with  a  spoon  and  place  it  in  a  saucepan 
with  a  teacupful  of  milk.  Beat  this  up  until  "the 
potatoes  are  quite  smooth ;  add  the  yolks  of  two  eggs 
and  two^  ounces  of  butter,  with  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste.  Now  stir  and  beat  this  over  the  gas  fire  until  it 
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leaves  the  sides  of  the  saucepan.  Turn  it  out  on  to  a 
dish  to  cool.  Shape  into  balls  and  dip  each  ball  into 
beaten  egg  and  bread  crumbs.  Have  ready  some 
boiling  hot  fat,  and  drop  the  potato  balls  in  one  at  a 
time,  and  allow  them  to  remain  until  they  are  a  light 
golden  brown.  Let  them  thoroughly  drain.  Serve 
immediately  they  are  cooked,  on  a  folded  napkin,  with 
sprigs  of  green  parsley  around. 

Stewed  Celery.  —  Wash  four  heads  of  celery  very 
clean,  and  trim  them  neatly,  cutting  off  the  leaves 
and  tops.  Cut  them  up  into  three-inch  lengths,  and 
tie  them  in  small  bundles  and  par-boil  them  in  suffi¬ 
cient  water  to  cover  them,  with  one  teaspoonful  of 
salt.  Drain  them  and  stew  them  gently  in  some  good 
stock.  Brown  two  ounces  of  butter  with  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  flour  in  a  saucepan,  dilute  it  with  the  stock 
in  which  the  celery  was  boiled,  lay  the  celery  in  it,  and 
let  it  stew  for  half  an  hour,  and  serve. 

Boiled  Leeks.  —  Take  three  bundles  of  young  leeks, 
remove  the  outer  leaves,  and  well  wash  them  in  several 
waters,  otherwise  they  will  be  gritty.  Tie  them  in 
small  bundles,  and  put  them  into  boiling  water,  about 
2  quarts,  with  a  tablespoonful  of  salt  and  a  dessert¬ 
spoonful  of  vinegar,  and  let  them  boil  until  quite 
tender.  Drain  them  and  serve  in  the  same  way  as 
asparagus,  on  hot  toast,  pouring  a  stiff  white  sauce  or 
melted  butter  over  them. 

Turnip  Top  Greens— This  is  a  most  wholesome 
green  vegetable.  Pick  over  about  3  lbs.  of  freshly  cut 
young  turnip  tops,  remove  any  decayed  leaves,  and 
well  wash  them  in  two  or  three  waters.  Have  ready  a 
large  saucepan,  holding  a  gallon  of  water,  into  which 
throw  two  tablespoonfuls  of  salt  and  about  as  much 
carbonate  of  soda  as  can  be  put  on  a  threepenny  piece. 
When  the  water  is  boiling  fast,  put  in  the  turnip  tops. 
The  water  must  be  kept  boiling  ail  the  time,  with 
the  lid  off  the  saucepan.  If  the  water  does  not  boil 
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the  vegetables  will  not  be  worth  eating. .  As  soon  as 
the  greens  are  done  they  should  be  soft.  Drain  in  a 
colander,  and  squeeze  out  the  surplus  water  by  press¬ 
ing  a  plate  or  saucer  on  the  top,  making  them  as  dry 
as  possible  T  urn  them  into  a  vegetable  dish,  dis- 

directh'  kn°lf  °n  bu“er  °n  the  toP’  and  send  t0  table 
aTspoi'led^  a  owed  t0  stand  half  an  hour  or  so  they 

Carrots.  —  Carrots  contain  a  great  deal  of  nourish¬ 
ment,  and  there  are  many  ways  of  cooking  and  serving 

•Ath,1SA°Un/r>’’  ll6wever.  we  usually  serve 

manv Tnn  boded  !?.e?f-  They  may  be  made  to  form 
many  appetising  dishes. 

Vegetable  Marrow.  -  There  are  many  ways  of  cook¬ 
ing  this  vegetable.  The  most  popular  is  boiling.  To 
01  same,  place  the  marrow  whole  without  paring  or 
cutting  it,  into  boiling  salted  water;  when  sufficiently 
-cooked,  which  may  be  easily  ascertained  by  putting 
a  steel  skewer  through  it,  take  it  out  of  the  water,  cut 
1  in  a  ves,  pare  and  seed  it,  lay  the  halves  on  some 

pat  °f  butter  on  each  Piece  and  pepper  and 
salt  to  taste,  and  serve. 

Vegetable  Marrow  Mashed.  —  Boil  two  marrows 
as  per  previous  recipe,  drain  and  place  them  in  a 
basin,  and  with  a  wooden  spoon  mash  them  to  a  pulp 
adding  two  ounces  of  butter  or  a  little  cream,  and  salt 

Thls  is  an  excelIen*  accompani¬ 
ment  to  a  dish  of  mutton  cutlets. 

o/prpnlh  ?eans  a*a.  F,ran?  »>se.  —  Take  two  pounds 
of  krench  beans,  boil  them  in  water,  and  salt  to  taste, 

them"  '16!1  dr  6t  them  thoroughly  drain;  replace 
K  ,!°  the  saucepan,  adding  two  ounces  of 
LX.'  PePPer  and  salt  to  taste,  and  the  juice  of 
shake  emon-  Keep  tne  lid  firmly  on  the  stewpan, 

mir,,telh  5an  contlnulously  over  the  gas  for  a  few 
mmutes,  and  serve  in  a  hot  vegetable  dish. 

Broad  Beans.— Shell  a  sufficient  quantity  of  broad 
beans  to  make  about  one  quart,  and  boil  them  in  one 
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gallon  of  properly  salted  water  until  they  are  tender; 
drain  them  through  a  colander  and  return  them  to  the 
saucepan ;  put  in  one  tablespoonful  of  finely-chopped 
parsley  and  two  ounces  of  butter;  shake  these  over 
the  gas  until  the  butter  is  properly  melted,  and  serve 
on  a  hot  dish. 


Celery  with  Cheese. — This  is  a  very  good  and  ap¬ 
petising  dish  to  be  eaten  by  itself.  Take  some  young 
and  tender  sticks  of  celery,  cut  them  into  suitable 
lengths  and  wash  them  thoroughly.  Then  cook  the 
celery  in  salt  water  until  it  is  quite  tender,  and  when 
done  strain  it  well  so  as  to  leave  the  sticks  as  dry  as 
possible.  Put  the  sticks  of  celery  into  a  dish, 
arranging  in  layers  and  sprinkling  each  layer  with 
grated  cheese,  white  pepper,  and  salt.  Add  also 
several  pieces  of  fresh  butter.  Put  the  dish  into  the 
oven  and  cook  the  celery  until  it  becomes  a  golden 
brown,  and  serve  hot.  Those  who  are  sometimes 
troubled  to  think  of  something  new  and  appetising  for 
dinner  will  find  this  dish  very  useful  and  acceptable. 

The  Lentil.  —  Since  the  days  of  Esau  (who  sold  his 
birthright  for  a  plate  of  lentils),  up  to  our  own  da^s, 
this  vegetable  has  never  lost  its  character.  1  he  simple 
lentil  has  been  sold  over  and  over  again  in  powder 
form  under  various  names  by  advertise! s  at  varying 

prices  at  2s.  6d.  to  3s*  a  lb.,  instead  of  4^* 

It  is  its  wonderful  nutritive  qualities  that  has  lent 
itself  to  charlatanism.  The  lentil  stands  highest 
among  all  vegetables  in  its  nutritive  properties,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  following  analysis 

Azote . 25  parts. 

Fats  3  5  > 

Starch  and  sugar  -  -  -  56  >> 


Cellulose  -  -  ~  -  2  ,, 

Mineral  salts  -  -  -  2  »» 

Water  -  -  -  -  -  12  ,, 


100  parts. 
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Thus  the  lentil  is  proved  to  be  the  most  rich  in 
azote,  and  as  azote  is  the  repairer  of  the  muscular 
tissue,  the  lentil  stands  foremost  amongst  all  vege¬ 
tables  as  a  muscle-forming  food. 

Pease  Pudding. — Take  a  pint  of  split  peas  and  allow 
them  to  remain  in  water  all  night.  Put  them  loosely 
in  a  cloth,  to  allow  them  to  swell ;  boil  for  four  hours, 
or  until  tender;  rub  them  through  a  colander;  add  to 
the  pulp  a  lump  of  butter  and  some  salt,  with  one 
bind  the  mixture  with.  After  being  well 
mixed,  put  them  into  the  cloth  again,  tie  tightly, 
and  boil  for  half  an  hour.  This  is  usually  eaten  with 
boiled  pork  or  beef. 

Venetian  Marrow.  —  Take  two  or  three  scalded 
mushrooms,  the  crumb  of  a  roll  soaked  in  milk,  two 
ounces  of  grated  cheese,  a  dessertspoonful  of  chopped 
parsley,  one  onion,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  and  well 
pound  in  a  mortar.  Take  four  small  marrows,  peel 
and  cut  them  in  half  across,  scoop  out  the  insides 
with  the  back  of  a  spoon.  Take  the  ingredients 
from  the  mortar  and  well  mix  them  with  two  beaten 
eggs.  Put  the  mixture  into  the  marrow,  and  the 
marrow  in  a  cloth,  or  tie  it  so  that  the  mixture  does 
not  escape.  Place  in  a  steame'r,  and  steam  gently 
on  the  simmering  burner.  Place  the  marrow  on  a 
very  hot  dish,  pour  the  sauce  over  it,  and  serve. 

Vegetables  Curried.  —  Take  three  small  carrots, 
three  onions,  three  turnips,  two  heads  of  celery,  half 
an  apple,  and  one  head  of  sea  kale,  wash  all  thor¬ 
oughly  and  cut  up  in  small  pieces.  Have  ready  some 
boiling  fat  and  fry  the  vegetables  in  it;  put  them  to 
drain.  Pour  about  two  tablespoonfuls  of  the  hot  fat 
into  a  saucepan  and  mix  three  teaspoonfuls  of  curry 
powder  with  a  pint  of  milk,  put  the  vegetables  in  this, 
with  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  and  simmer  all  gently 
for  twenty  minutes;  serve  with  boiled  rice. 


1^2  the  household 

1 

Spinach  —  This  vegetable  has  a  most  beneficial  effect 
upon  the  health,  for  it  not  only  aids  digestion,  but  is  a 
good  nerve  tonic.  As  it  contains  so  much  water,  it 
becomes  very  much  reduced  by  cooking. 

It  should  be  purchased  as  fresh  as  possible,  and  then 
allowed  to  remain  in  water  for  a  couple  of  hours,  after 
which  it  should  be  well  washed  in  several  waters  and 
allowed  to  drain.  Put  it  into  a  large  saucepan  with 
just  sufficient  water  to  prevent  the  saucepan  from 
burning,  adding  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  stirring  the 
spinach  frequently  until  cooked;  the  lid  must  not  be 
placed  on  the  saucepan.  Drain  it  in  a  colander, 
squeeze  it  as  dry  as  possible,  chop  it  small,  adding 
pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  and  a  little  cream  or  butter. 
Return  it  to  the  colander,  and  stand  it  on  the  top 
of  a  saucepan  containing  boiling  water  for  ten 
minutes;  this  will  assist  the  drying  of  the  spinach. 
Add  a  little  butter,  and  serve  on  a  hot  dish  with  some 
sippets  of  toasted  bread. 

Carrots,  Paysanne. — Take  a  bunch  of  about  one 
dozen  small  young  carrots,  scrape  and  cut  into  halves 
— lengthways;  wash  and  thoroughly  dry,  and  place 
them  in  a  stewpan  with  one  ounce  of  fresh  butter, 
one  teaspoonful  of  sugar,  and  six  whole  peppers, 
cook  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  add  one  and  a  half 
pints  of  stock.  Cover  the  stewpan  and  cook  until  the 
carrots  are  quite  done,  thicken  with  a  little  flour,  if 
needed,  and  sprinkle  in  a  tablespoonful  of  chopped 
parsley.  Carefully  mix  without  mashing  the  carrots, 
and  let  them  cook  for  another  ten  minutes,  and  serve. 

Mew  Carrots  a nd  Peas.-*  Cut  the  stems  and  trim  a 
bunch  of  new  carrots.  Melt  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter 
in  a  stewpan,  add  one  finely  sliced-up  onion,  and 
brown  for  five  minutes ;  then  add  the  carrots  and  one 
pint  of  freshly-shelled  peas,  a  head  of  lettuce  finely 
sliced,  one  clove  of  garlic,  chopped  fine,  a  teaspoonful 
of  chopped  parsley,  a  half  pint  of  stock,  salt  and 
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pepper  to  taste,  and  a  half  teaspoonful  of  sugar.  Mix 
well,  and  allow  them  to  stew  slowly  until  the  carrots 
and  peas  are  quite  done.  Remove,  adding  one  more 
ounce  of  butter;  mix  well,  and  pour  the  whole  into  a 
.vegetable  dish. 

Haricot  Beans,  English  Style.  —  When  purchas¬ 
ing  these  beans  see  that  they  are  new  and  no  trace  of 
mildew  upon  them ;  if  so  they  are  probably  last  year’s 
beans. 

Soak  one  pint  of  beans  in  warm  water,  to  which  has 
been  added  a  large  teaspoonful  of  carbonate  of  soda. 
Allow  them  to  soak  at  least  ten  to  twelve  hours. 

W  ash  the  beans  and  put  them  into  a  saucepan  with 
plenty  of  cold  water,  add  some  pepper  and  salt  to 
taste  to  the  beans  in  the  saucepan ;  a  little  thyme  and 
parsley  if  liked  may  also  be  added.  Let  the  beans 
stew  gently  until  quite  soft,  then  serve. 


Sorrel  is  a  polygynous  plant  with  acid  leaves,  grown 
throughout  -Europe  amidst  the  grass  fields,  and  largely 
used  and  cultivated  on  the  Continent.  The  Romans 
first  cultivated  the  sorrel  in  order  to  give  it  moire 
vigour,  and  ate  it  sometimes  stewed  or  seasoned  with 
oil  and  vinegar.  It  is  a  most  wholesome  vegetable, 
and  a  pleasant  accompaniment  to  young  meat;  it  may 
be  made  into  soup,  stewed,  or  treated  like  spinach. 
1  he  cultivated  variety  may  always  be  obtained  in 
Covent  Garden,  London,  and  no  doubt  most  green¬ 
grocers  would  supply  it  if  asked  for. 


Puree  of  Sorrel  to  serve  with  Veal  Cutlets,  Pork 
Ghops,  Muftcm  Cutlets.  —  W ash  and  pick  over  three 
pounds  of  sorrel  in  the  same  way  as  you  would  spinach, 
and  boil  it  !m  half  a  pint  of  water  until  tender; 
thoroughly  drain  in  a  colander.  Then  chop  finely, 
make  2  ozs.  of  butter  hot  in  a  stewpan,  return  the 
sorrel.  It  should  be  served  in  the  centre  of  dish 
wi  1  cutlets  around  it,  or  as  an  accompaniment  to 
roast  veal,  pork  chops,  etc. 
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Cauliflower  &u  Gratia.  Select  a  cauliflower  with 
white,  close  flower  and  short  stern.  Remove  all  the 
outer  leaves.  Put  into  a  saucepan  with  a  large 
quantity  of  salted  boiling  water.  Boil  until  tender, 
but  not  soft.  Time,  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes.  Put 
into  a  saucepan  with  a  piece  of  butter  (about  one 
ounce),  and  stir  smoothly,  then  add  one  ounce  of 
flour  with  a  little  salt  and  cayenne,  \  pint  white  stock, 
i  pint  milk,  and  bring  to  the  boil  over  the  gas  until 
it  thickens,  continually  stirring,  otherwise  it  w i  1 1  be 
lumpy.  Add  a  few  drops  of  vinegar,  a  tablespoonful 
of  cream  or  milk,  instead  of  the  w  ater,  cayenne  pepper 
to  taste,  and  having  grated  four  ounces  of  cheese, 
stir  in  rather  more  than  half.  Place  the  cauliflower 
on  a  tin  dish,  pour  the  sauce  ove'r  it,  and  sprinkle 
the  rest  of  the  cheese  over  the  cauliflower  and  place  it 
in  the  oven  for  a  few  minutes,  until  it  is  a  light  brow  n 
colour,  or  it  may  be  browned  under  the  griller. 

Asperges  a  la  Creme. — Cut  off  the  tips  of  a  bunch 
of  50  asparagus,  and  the  remainder  tender .  parts 
into  pieces  about  \  inch  long.  Plunge  them  into  a 
quart  of  boiling  water,  into  which  has  been  added  a 
dessertspoonful  of  salt,  and  let  them  boil  for  25 
minutes,  when  drain  them  off  through  a  colander. 
Into  a  saucepan  place  an  ounce  of  butter,  adding  a 
half-tablespoonful  of  flour,  adding  also  one  gill  of 
cream  and  a  half-teaspoonful  of  salt.  Stir  well  until 
it  is  thoroughly  cooked,  then  add  the  asparagus  and 
simmer  one  to  five  minutes.  Mix  well  for  five 
minutes,  and  serve  in  a  vegetable  dish. 

Asparagus  Vinaigrette  Sauce.  Asparagus  is  more 
often  eaten  with  a  vinegar  sauce  on  the  Continent  than 
in  any  other  form.  Boil  the  asparagus  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  and  make  a  sauce  as  follows  : — Into  a  basin 
measure  3  tablespoonfuls  of  olive  oil,  a  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  a  little  pepper,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  mustard, 
one  teaspoonful  of  white  wine  vinegar,  one  tea- 
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spoonful  of  Tarragon  vinegar,  one  teaspoonful  of 
chopped  chervil,  one  small  shallot  chopped  fine.  Mix 
the  whole  thoroughly,  and  send  to  table  in  a  sauce¬ 
boat.  i  he  asparagus  should  be  served  on  a  folded 
napkin . 


Straw  Potatoes.  —  Peel  and  wash  some  old  potatoes 
cut  them  into  long  strips  about  the  size  of  wood 
matches.  Wash  them  well,  and  let  them  drain,  and 

kVn  ?  C  0th,:  Rave  ready  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
boiling  fat  or  boiling  oil.  Throw  them  in  a  handful 

at  a  time,  and  shake  the  potatoes  about  until  they  are 
a  nice  light  brown  colour.  Remove  them  from  the 
tat  with  a  wire  spoon  or  basket,  and  allow  them  to 
drain  Sprinkle  them  with  salt,  and  serve  imme- 
diately.  if  they  are  allowed  to  stand  after  being 
cooked,  they  become  soit.  They  should  be  served  on 
a  dish  paper  or  folded  serviette.  Sprinkle  over  with 
sah  and  a  little  finely  chopped  parsley. 


Tomatoes.  Cut  into  thin  slices  some 
tomatoes.  Have  ready  some  breadcrumbs.  Put  some 
of  the  tomatoes  in  a  dish  sprinkled  with  breadcrumbs 
pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  and  a  few  pieces  of  butter 
Continue  these  layers  of  tomatoes,  butter,  pepper,  and 
salt  until  the  pie  dish  is  full,  finishing  with  bread¬ 
crumbs,  and  bake  in  a  rather  slow  oven.  It  will  be 
found  to  be  a  very  delicious  dish. 


Spanish  Onions.— After  having  boiled  them  for  an 
hour,  place  them  on  a  tin,  and  put  a  piece  of  butter 
on  each.  Bake  until  quite  soft. 


Fancy  Potatoes.— Boil  2  lb.  of  potatoes,  rub  them 
through  a  sieve,  or  mash  them  in  a  basin,  add  2  ozs. 
Q  butter,  J  teaspconful  of  salt,  little  pepper,  and  one 
egg.  Mix  this  well  together,  flour  a  board,  and  form 
the  potatoes  into  fancy  shapes— cottage  loaves  and 
tm ee-cornerecl  cakes;  brush  over  with  another  egg- 

p  t  on  a  greased  tin,  and  bake  a  nice  brown  ;  serve 
hot,  * 
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SALADS. 


No  Frenchman  would  consider  the  dinner  to  be 
perfect  unless  it  included  a  perfect  salad,  and  his  idea 
of  a  successful  dinner  must  include  a  successful  salad 
also.  A  really  good  salad  is  rare  in  the  ordinary 
household,  although  many  persons  think  it  means  just 
the  mixing  of  a  little  oil,  a  little  vinegar,  of  salt  and 
pepper  each  a  little,  an  onion,  and  such  herbs  as  fancy 
may  select,  and  condiments  to  taste.  To  be  appetis¬ 
ing,  it  must  be  fresh  and  crisp,  with  none  of  its  in¬ 
gredients  perceptibly  dominant,  so  that  it  is  not  only 
pleasing  to  the  taste,  but  soothing  to  the  digestion. 

No  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  salad¬ 
making;  it  must  proceed  from  practice,  a  correct 
taste,  and  a  minute  attention  to  detail,  and  that  happy 
touch  which  care  and  experience  alone  can  give. 

There  are,  however,  certain  broad  lines  w-hich  may 
be  specified,  the  observance  of  which  will  help  the 
most  inexperienced  to  make  a  good  salad. 

In  every  season  of  the  year  there  are  products  of  the 
vegetable  world  ready,  with  the  aid  of  the  castor,  to 
be  converted  from  their  crude  form  into  the  most 
palatable  and  refreshing  delicacy. 

In  spring  and  summer,  radishes,  garden  cress,  and 
French  lettuces,  watercress,  and  endives  in  autumn, 
chicory  and  corn  salad  in  winter,  tomatoes,  cucumber, 
carrots,  beets,  beans,  and  celery,  including  a  number 
of  herbs  of  bulbous  plants,  make  it  impossible  for  any 
excuse  to  be  forthcoming  that  the  supper  or  dinner 
table  shall  lack  one  of  its  greatest  attractions. 

A  zest  is  imparted  by  a  good  salad  which  is  otherwise 
unattainable.  Savarin  says:  “Salad  refreshes  with¬ 
out  w-eakening,  and  comforts  w-ithout  irritating. ” 

If  vinegar  has  been  used  too  liberally,  or  the  lettuce 
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is  at  ad  tough  or  stringy,  or  corn  salad  is  being  used, 
a  little  potato  might  be  added  with  advantage,  but 
with  brittle,  tender  cos  or  endive  the  addition  of  either 
potato  or  egg  is  unnecessary. 

Chicory,  watercress,  or  radishes,  so  rich  themselves 
in  pungency,  require  no  blending  of  mustard,  cayenne 
or  tabasco,  therefore  it  is  always  advisable  in  using 
condiments  to  take  into  consideration  the  special 
green  meat  which  is  going  to  be  utilised.  Garlic  is 
especially  dangerous  in  unskilled  hands. 

There  are  many  materials  used  for  salads  which  re¬ 
quire  preparation  some  time  before  using  them,  to 
render  them  as  tender  as  possible — such  as  corn  salad, 
curled  endive,  dandelion,  endive,  or  chicory,  and  all 
such  in  which  the  bitter  element  is  prominent. 

.  Afte!r  the  dressing  has  been  put  on  the  materials,  it 
is  advisable  to  press  them  with  a  fork  and  spoon,  to 

CuUSf-£f^e  ^eaves  absorb  as  much  as  possible,  and 
the  din  ere  nee  between  a  perfect  salad  and  one  that  has 
tailed  is  often  due  to  inattention  to  the  details,  as  well 
as  an  insufficient  mixing. 

Parsley,  celery,  onions,  chives,  or  any  other  herbs 
v  hich  are  intended  for  use  must  be  chopped  and  added 
at  the  last  moment.  The  bowl  should  be  large  enough 
to  allow  the  mixing  to  be  done  well,  and  all  ingredients 
must  be  thoroughly  dried. 

The  mission  of  a  salad  is  to  correct  the  too-liberal 
ingestion  of  rich  and  tatty  substances,  and  to  stimulate 
the  taste  when  the  appetite  has  begun  to  flag.  Absolute 
directions  for  the  compounding  of  a  salad  is  im¬ 
possible,  as  some  require  more  salt  and  oil,  and  others 
more  vinegar,  pepper,  herbs,  or  condiments.  The 
pounded  yeHow  of  an  egg,  or  mustard  or  red  pepper, 
or  mashed  potatoes,  may  be  used  to  advantage  in  some 
cases,  and  to  the  detriment  of  others. 

Celery  Salad.-Take  the  inner  and  tenderest  stalks 
of  three  heads  of  celery,  cut  them  into  strips  an  inch 
ong  and  the  thickness  of  young  French  beans.  Rub 
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the  salad  bowl  slightly  with  shallot.  Mix  the  yolks  of 
two  hard-boiled  eggs  with  three  tablespoonfuls  of  salad 
oil,  one  dessertspoonful  of  tarragon  vinegar,  a  little 
flour  of  mustard,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste.  Add  the 
celery  to  this  sauce,  turn  it  well  over,  and  garnish 
with  the  hard-boiled  whites  of  eggs. 

A  Delicate  Tomato  Salad.— Put  some  tomatoes  into 
scalding  water  for  a  minute  until  the  skin  is  easily 
removed ;  when  cool  cut  into  slices  and  squeeze  the 
juice  of  a  good  lemon  over  them. 

Many  prefer  this  to  the  ordinary  way  of  dressing  raw 
tomatoes  with  vinegar,  oil  and  mustard. 

The  Spanish  proverb  says  four  persons  are  wanted 
to  make  a  good  salad,  viz.  : — 

A  spendthrift  for  oil. 

A  miser  for  vinegar. 

A  counsellor  for  salt. 

A  madman  to  stir  it  all  up. 

Italian  Chicken  Salad.  —  Take  three  hard-boiled 
eggs  and  pound  the  yolks  very  fine,  with  equal  quanti¬ 
ties  of  paprika  and  mustard,  a  pinch  of  powdered 
sugar,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar,  and  four  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  oil.  Separate  the  white  meat  of  two 
chickens  into  flakes.  Pile  it  on  a  dish  and  pour  the 
dressing  over  it.  Arrange  around  the  chicken  two 
lettuces  cut  up,  with  the  white  of  one  egg  cut  into 
rings  and  placed  so  as  to  form  a  chain  on  the  top  of 
the  lettuce. 

Cod  Salad.— Take  some  cold  cod  and  flake  it 
up  finely  with  a  fork,  add  to  it  a  few  cooked 
potatoes,  one  or  two  carrots,  and  one  or  two  onions, 
thinly  sliced.  After  it  has  all  been  thoroughly 
mixed,  place  it  on  a  dish  and  make  a  salad  dressing  of 
die  following: — One  beaten  egg,  a  little  chopped 
parsley,  oil,  vinegar,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Pour 
the  dressing  over  the  salad  and  garnish  it  with  rounds 
of  hard-boiled  egg. 
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German  Salad. — Boil  a  cauliflower  until  quite  tender 
in  well-salted  water.  Place  it  in  a  colander  to  drain, 
and  divide  the  cauliflower  into  small  pieces  when  it  is 
cold.  Place  it  on  a  dish  and  throw  over  it  a  dressing1 
of  mayonnaise  sauce  and  garnish  with  beets  cut  into 
fancy  shapes. 

Pish  Salad.— Have  a  sole  previously  fried  and  quite 
cold.  Cut  it  up  into  pieces  about  an  inch  square, 
carefully  removing  all  bone.  Make  a  salad  of  lettuce 
in  the  usual  way,  dressed  with  oil,  vinegar,  pepper  and 
salt.  Put  the  pieces  of  fish  into  the  salad.  Mix  well, 
and  serve. 

Potato  Salad.  —  Boil  some  potatoes  (or  cold  ones 
may  be  used),  cut  into  rather  thick  slices,  put  them  in 
a  salad  bowl.  Pour  over  this  oil  and  vinegar,  half  the 
quantity  of  vinegar  to  the  quantity  of  oil  used,  and  mix 
thoroughly.  Have  ready  some  chopped  parsley,  and 
sprinkle  over  it;  if  preferred,  lettuce  or  watercress  may 
be  added. 

Spanish  Salad.  Peel  one  large  Spanish  onion  and 
cut  it  into  very  thin  slices.  Peel  and  cut  a  cucumber 
in  similar  manner.  Take  six  tomatoes  of  the  firm  and 
meaty  sort,  and  cut  into  thin  slices.  Arrange  alter¬ 
nately  on  a  dish  and  sprinkle  with  a  dessertspoonful 
of  salt,  a  teaspoonful  of  pepper,  and  a  teaspoonful  of 
paprika  if  you  have  it,  four  tablespoonfuls  of  salad  or 
olive  oil,  and  one  tablespoonful  of  French  wine 
vinegar.  Pour  the  dressing  over,  and  serve  at  once. 

A  Grouse  Salad.— Cut  up  a  grouse  into  small  pieces, 
place  them  in  a  basin,  sprinkle  them  with  a  little 
salt  and  cayenne  pepper,  squeeze  over  it  the  juice  of 
two  lemons  and  three  tablespoonfuls  of  olive  oil.  Stir 
and  mix  well,  and  put  them  on  one  side  for  four  hours 
occasionally  turning  them  about.  Wash  and 
thoroughly  dry  the  hearts  of  three  or  four  lettuces.  (It 
is  most  important  when  making  a  salad  where  lettuce 
is  used  that  after  the  leaves  have  been  washed,  that 
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they  be  thoroughly  dried.  In  France  it  is  the  custom 
to  use  a  specially  made  basket  for  this  purpose;  these 
are  made  either  in  wicker  or  wire-work,  and  can  be 
purchased  for  a  few  pence.  After  the  salad  is  washed 
it  is  placed  in  the  basket  and  swung  around  until  all 
the  moisture  is  taken  away.  It  is  quite  impossible 
to  make  a  good  salad  without  going  to  this  trouble.) 
Shred  the  lettuces  into  a  salad  bowl,  place  the  pieces 
of  grouse  upon  it  with  some  hard-boiled  egg  cut  into 
slices,  mix  some  mayonnaise  sauce  and  pour  over  the 
whole.  The  mayonnaise  should  not  be  poured  over 
the  salad  until  ready  to  serve. 
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Orpheus,  Pythagoras,  and  their  ancestors — good 
and  humane  people  as  ever  lived — unceasingly  recom¬ 
mended  in  their  discourses  to  abstain  from  eggs,  in 
order  not  to  destroy  a  germ  which  Nature  had  destined 
for  the  production  of  the  chicken.  Many  allowed 
themselves  to  be  persuaded,  and  would  have  believed 
it  an  unpardonable  crime  if  they  had  eaten  a  tiny 
omelette  or  boiled  eggs. 

Many  of  the  most  learned  philosophers  held  eggs  in 
a  kind  of  respect  approaching  to  veneration,  because 
they  saw  in  them  the  emblem  of  the  world  and  the 
four  elements.  The  shell,  they  said,  represented  the 
earth ;  the  white,  wrater ;  the  yolk,  fire;  and  the  air  was 
found  under  the  shell. 

In  India  and  Syria,  there  was  less  scruple  about 
swallowing  a  few  eggs;  but  the  hens  were  devoutly 
worshipped,  because  the  world  is  indebted  to  them 
for  chickens. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans,  although  more  reason¬ 
able,  felt,  however,  a  trifling  weakness  for  eggs,  not 
exempt  from  superstition.  They  already  made  use  of 
them  in  their  sacrifices,  and  carried  them  with  great 
pomp  in  the  festivals  of  Ceres.  For  them  it  was  also 
a  symbol  of  the  universe,  and  an  expiation  would  not 
have  been  complete  if  some  eggs  had  not  been  broken 
on  the  altar  of  the  irritated  gods. 

It  appears  that  the  egg  played  an  important  part  in 
dreams.  A  man  having  dreamed  that  he  had  eaten  an 
egg,  immediately  went  and  consulted  a  witch,  who 
told  him  that  the  white  of  the  egg  signified  he  would 
soon  have  silver,  and  the  yolk  that  he  would  soon 
receive  gold. 
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The  fortunate  dreamer  really  did  receive  very  soon 
after  a  legacy,  partly  consisting  in  gold  and  silver. 
He  hastened  back  to  the  sorcerer  and  offered  him  a 
piece  of  silver.  “  This  is  very  well  for  the  white  of 
the  egg,”  said  the  latter,  ”  but  is  there  nought  for  the 
yolk?”  History  does  not  state  whether  the  heir  was 
gene'rous  enough  to  understand  this  “  bon  mot.” 

The  shepherds  of  Egypt  had  a  singular  manner  of 
cooking  eggs  without  the  aid  of  fire.  They  placed  the 
eggs  in  a  sling,  which  they  swung  round  so  rapidly 
that  the  friction  of  the  air  heated  them  to  the  exact 
point  required  for  use. 

In  Rome  and  Greece  new-laid  eggs  were  served  at 
the  beginning  of  a  repast;  and  the  Roman  gourmets 
asserted  that  to  maintain  oneself  in  health,  an  egg 
should  be  eaten  every  day.  They  prepared  eggs  in 
twenty  different  ways;  they  pickled  them,  cooked  them 
in  water,  on  hot  ashes,  on  charcoal,  and  in  the  frying- 
pan,  etc. 

How  to  Test  the  Freshness  of  Eggs. — In  order  to 
form  a  correct  estimate  of  an  egg’s  youth  or  antiquity, 
it  is  necessary  to  devote  some  little  time  and  trouble 
if  the  purchaser,  not  sure  of  the  vendor’s  honesty, 
wishes  to  make  the  trial  at  the  time  of  buying.  An 
effective  method  generally  adopted  by  experts  is  to 
hold  the  egg  between  the  thumb  and  first  finger  of  the 
right  hand,  and  forming  with  the  left  hand,  by  hold¬ 
ing  it  near  the  eyes  and  above  the  egg,  as  it  were  a  dark 
chamber,  thus  looking  at  the  shell  of  the  egg  held 
towards  the  light.  Viewing  the  egg  in  this  manner, 
the  purchaser,  after  some  practice,  will  be  able  to  dis¬ 
cern  the  state  of  the  egg’s  contents. 

A  fresh  egg  will  appear  clear,  free  from  blemishes, 
and  entirely  filled  with  meat.  The  contents  of  an  egg 
not  quite  fresh  will  have  diminished  in  size,  leaving 
a  space  at  the  thin  end  unfilled;  and,  as  the  egg  in¬ 
creases  in  age,  so  will  its  contents  diminish  in  size. 

This  proven  fact  lends  to  the  egg  another  test  con- 
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cerning  its  freshness,  for,  as  the  contents  begin  to 
shrink,  so  will  the  egg  lose  in  weight;  and,  placed  in 
water,  it  will,  if  fresh,  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  if  other¬ 
wise,  gain  in  buoyancy  until,  in  the  case  of  a  ve'ry 
had  egg,  it  floats  upon  the  surface  of  the  water.  This 
test,  however,  has  one  drawback,  it  must  be  essayed 
at  home ;  unless  the  purchaser  has  the  temerity  to  in¬ 
sist  upon  carrying  it  out  before  the  eyes  of  the  vendor 
at  the  time  of  purchase.  Another  way  of  testing  an 
egg  is  to  weigh  it.  Choose  two  eggs  of  equal  size, 
and  weigh  them  together.  The  heavier  of  the  two  will 
be  the  fresher  of  the  two.  This  is  a  simple  and  effec¬ 
tive  test,  which,  however,  must  be  made  by  the  aid 
of  scales,  unless  the  purchaser  has  a  very  fine  judg- 
ment  of  differing  weights.  1  ® 

As  to  preserved  eggs,  they  are  never  as  nutritious 
as  fresh  eggs  however  clear  they  may  appear  when 

orbasfn  ‘S  a"d  the  contents  Poured  into  a  cup 

.  therefore,  essential,  when  preparing  eggs  for 

invalids  and  persons  requiring  nutriment  in  a  con¬ 
densed  form,  to  be  absolutely  sure  that  they  are  fresh 
and  we  trust  that  these  few  hints  given  on  the  choosing 
ot  eggs  may  be  of  use  to  our  readers. 

Plain  Boiled  Eggs  . — This  seems  a  simple  thino- 

and  yet  how  many  will  attend  to  the  cooking  of  an 

_f§  pypy’y.  It  IS  not  surprising  when  travelling 

find  fmc  ?  °f  e?gs u-‘  hote,s  and  restaurants  to 
nnd  this  most  simple  thing  badly  done— either  over 

p-ubihdariCOOkefd'  Tr0ubIn  wiI1  not  be  taken  to  distin- 
L  “hiarge  from  a  small  one,  some  eggs  weighing 
but  half  an  ounce,  others  to  2  ounces;  but  as 

d?ffnlS  a  whl"t!-of  Nature-  servants  will  not  see  the 
difference  in  this,  and  nearly  all  the  cookery  books 

say  that  they  should  be  boiled  for  three  minutes,  and 
so  .hree  minutes  is  given,  with  varying  results.  The 
time,  therefore,  required  to  boil  an  egg  with  the  white 
just  set  and  yolk  soft  varies  from  2 J  to  four  minutes. 
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Into  half  a  pint  of  water  put  one  heaped  teaspoonful 
of  salt,  and  when  the  water  boils  put  in  the  eggs 
carefully,  and  do  not  let  the  water  boil  too  fast,  other¬ 
wise  it  will  crack  the  shells.  The  addition  (although 
very  little  known)  of  salt,  greatly  improves  the  flavour 
of  the  egg,  and  also  enables  the  shell  to  be  more  easily 
removed. 

Poached  Eggs. — Put  into  a  shallow  saucepan  half 
a  pint  of  water,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  three  of 
vinegar;  when  boiling  break  one  egg  at  a  time  in  a 
saucer,  and  then  carefully  tilt  the  egg  into  the  boiling 
water,  placing  the  s&ucer  near  to  the  surface  of  the  water 
so  as  not  to  break  the  yolk  of  the  eggs;  let  the  water 
simmer  for  three  to  four  minutes,  according  to  size  of 
egg.  Lift  the  poached  egg  out  of  the  water  with  a 
wire  spoon  and  place  it  in  the  centre  of  a  round  of 
buttered  toast,  bacon,  ham,  spinach,  or  minced  meat, 
and  send  to  table  hot. 

Eggs  with  Melted  Cheese.  —  Grate  2  ozs.  of  Par¬ 
mesan  cheese  on  a  fireproof  dish,  set  it  over  a  glimmer 
of  gas,  adding  a  teaspoonful  of  chopped  parsley,  a 
teaspoonful  of  chopped  chives,  half  a  teaspoonful 
of  pepper,  and  also  2  ozs.  of  good  butter.  Stir  thor¬ 
oughly  while  cooking,  and  as  the  cheese  melts,  break 
in  3  or  4  eggs;  cook  for  five  minutes  longer.  Sur¬ 
round  the  dish  with  heart-shaped  croutons  (dice¬ 
shaped  pieces  of  bread  fried  with  clarified  butter,  until 
a  rich,  golden  colour),  and  serve  very  hot. 

Eggs  Marinade. — Take  J  cupful  of  some  good  veal 
stock  or  rich  gravy,  thickened  with  a  little  cornflour, 
and  mix  it  with  half  a  teacupful  of  water, 
into  which  has  been  placed  a  tablespoonful  of 
vinegar  and  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  a  little  cayenne, 
and  some  celery  salt.  Pour  all  this  into  a  stewpan. 
Beat  up  the  yolks  of  3  eggs,  and  add  gradually, 
stirring  all  the  time.  Have  ready  3  or  4  eggs  that 
have  been  boiled  for  3J  minutes,  remove  their  shells, 
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Ivt  P!uZ  thw  in  an,fntrfe  dish.  Pour  the  sauce 
er  them,  and  sprinkle  a  teaspoonful  of  chopped 

parsley  over  the  whole,  and  serve.  PP 

Foam  Eggs.— Have  as  many  little  round  egg  tins— 

fhp  Pre  C  ma  foam  dishes,  or  ramakin  cases— as 
there  are  eggs.  Put  into  each  of  them  the  white  of 

gg  beaten  up  to  a  foam ;  make  a  hole  in  this  and 

?md  Pol  y0ik  Mhole-  ,  Sprinkle  with  sak/  ^pp^ 
!ttle  Paprika  and  mixed  parsley,  and  on  top 

on lv  dll  Lf  but^er j  P'ace  them  in  oven,  and  bake 
only  till  just  set,  and  serve  at  once. 

Eggs  Grilled.  —  Take  i  anchovy,  2  shallots  a 

witlf  the  par,fey’  ,and  choP  vei7  fine;  mix  them  well 
rr  Ihc  7°JkS  °f  2  6?gs  and  a  teacupful  of  bread- 
"Tbs’  and,  3  ozs-  ofr  butter>  a  teaspoonful  of  salt 
nd  pepper  to  taste.  Have  ready  a  hot  dish  butter 

Place  the^d'  Sj'ew  ,dle  mixture  over  the  bottom. 

sh>htlvh  nn  hKUnferi.  ^  gfS  grilIer’  and  br0Wn  it 

saucers ’and  erd6a^ha  f  a  d?zen  eggs  into  seParate 

which  place  i  In  neat'yf  0n  to  the  dish>  after 
vvnicn  place  it  in  the  oven  for  not  more  than  2 

minutes,  or  until  the  whites  have  just  set  Serve 

immediately  on  the  dish  in  which  they  are  cooked 

ha?vesl!an  fggS’  ~  B?il  4  fggs  hard,  cut  them  into 
tul  \ d  remove  the  yolks  without  breaking  the 
whites;  mix  the  yolks  with  a  teaspoonful  of 
anchovy  sauce,  a  little  cayenne,  or  paprika  pepper 
and  salt  to  taste,  and  fill  in  the  whites  with  it ^  Set 

bottom  of^  h”  a  d‘Sh  bJ  Cutting  a  little  Piece  off  ‘he 
bottom  of  each ;  surround  them  with  watercress,  and 

Egg  and  Mam  on  Toast.— Prepare  as  many  rounds 
of  toast  as  required — 3  or  4  in.  round-and  of  a  nice 

cover  eabrhWn‘  ,FUf  as  many  slices  of  lean  ham  as  will 
and %rm  nndn  n^°f  toast’ and  fritn  it  to  fit  the  toast, 
toas/  d  he  gaS  gnJler;  place  the  ham  on  the 
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Take  a  small  enamelled  fry-pan,  and  put  in 
a  tablespoonful  of  fresh  butter,  crack  in  two 
fresh  eggs,  sprinkle  salt  and  pepper  over  them, 
but  do  not  allow  the  yolks  to  break  or  the  whites 
to  stick  to  the  pan.  Let  them  fry  for  three  minutes, 
and  wdth  care  place  the  eggs  on  the  ham  on  toast. 
Repeat  this  as  many  times  as  you  require  rounas  Oi 
toast.  Serve  very  hot. 

Omelettes.— The  gas  grillers  are  unequalled  for 
making  omelettes.  The  omelette  pan  may  be  placed 
on  the  top  of  the  grill  burner,  and  the  omelette  gently 
cooked  for  a  minute  or  two.  Then  place  the  pan 
under  the  grill  burners,  which  wall  quickly  draw  up 
the  omelette  and  brown  it  to  perfection. 

Omelette  Rumbled  Plain. — Break  three  eggs  into  a 
basin,  add  one  tablespoonful  of  milk.  Salt  and 
season  to  taste,  and  slightly  beat  them  up  for 
hal'f  a  minutes  with  a  fork.  Take  an  enamelled 
frying-pan  and  dissolve  a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a 
wralnut;  when  dissolved  and  the  pan  well  greased 
all  round  the  edges,  pour  in  the  eggs  from  the  basin. 
Note,  the  gas  must  not  be  too  fierce,  or  it  will  cause 
the  eggs  to  burn  before  they  can  cook.  YV  h i  1st  they 
are  cooking,  about  every  twenty-five  seconds,  scrape, 
with  the  side  of  a  fork,  the  eggs  away  from  the  bottom 
of  the  pan  to  prevent  sticking.  Continue  to  do  so 
until  the  mass  assumes  a  light,  breezy  and  soft  ap¬ 
pearance.  Serve  on  hot  plates. 

Tomato  Omelette.  —  Break  3  fresh  eggs  in  a  bowl, 
season  them  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  beat  for  two 
minutes.  Place  2  oz.  of  butter  in  a  frying  pan  on 
the  top  of  the  gas  griller,  let  it  heat  well  wuthout 
browning,  then  add  the  pulp  of  twT>  or  three  tomatoes. 
Cook  for  two  minutes,  then  throw  the  beaten  eggs 
over,  and  with  a  fork  mix  the  whole  gently  for  a 
minute;  let  it  rest  for  one  minute  longer.  Bring  up 
the  two  opposite  sides,  turn  it  carefully  on  a  hot  dish, 

and  serve. 
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Omelette  au  Fromage.  — Beat  up  three  eggs,  and 
add  an  ounce  of  grated  cheese,  with  a  tablespoonful 
of  milk.  Put  an  ounce  of  butter  in  the  frying  pan 
and  pour  in  the  mixture.  When  done  serve  with  a 
small  portion  of  grated  cheese  sprinkled  on  the  top. 

Omelette  en  Surprise.  —  This  omelette  is  a  great 
favourite  with  all  gourmets,  and  should  be  prepared 
as  follows: — lake  a  pint  of  vanilla  ice-cream  and 
make  a  soufflee  omelette  mixture.  To  mix  the  souffiee 
omelette  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  yolks  of  six  eggs 
and  four  whites.  Cream  the  yolks  with  three  ounces 
of  castor  sugar,  add  a  dessertspoonful  of  cornflour 
and  half  a  teaspoonful  of  vanilla  essence.  Add  a 
pinch  of  salt  to  the  four  whites  and  whisk  them  until 
Quite  firm,  then  add  them  to  the  yolks.  Now  take 
some  Genoese  pastry  and  cut  it  into  pieces  so  as  to 
form  a  border  for  the  ice-cream.  Place  the  vanilla 
ice-cream  in  the  bordeir,  spread  over  the  omelette 
mixture,  wThich  should  then  be  shaped  with  a  knife, 
place  in  a  fireproof  dish,  dredge  with  sugar,  and  bake 
in  a  sharp  oven  just  sufficiently  to  brown  the  top. 
Serve  quickly.  A  little  rum,  brandy,  or  kirsch 
poured  round  the  omelette  and  fired  just  before  serving 
will  add  to  the  effect. 

Omelette  Souffle  aux  Abricots.  —  Prepare  a 
soufflee  omelette  mixture  as  directed  for  Omelette  en 
Surprise.  Place  half  of  the  mixture  in  a  fire-proof 
dish  and  spread  over  some  apricot  jam.  Add  the  rest 
of  the  mixture  and  bake  in  a  fairly  hot  oven  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes.  'Serve  on  a  folded 
napkin. 

Omelette  Provencale.  —  Slice  up  three  or  four 
trimmed  mushrooms  and  place  in  a  stewpan  with  an 
ounce  of  butter,  and  let  them  cook  for  five  minutes. 
Peel  a  tomato  and  cut  it  into  small  slices  and  put  it 
into  the  saucepan,  adding  the  salt,  a  little  pepper,  a 
finely-chopped  clove  of  garlic,  and  a  few  sprigs  of 
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parsley  should  now  be  added.  Stew  for  five  minutes. 
Carefully  break  three  fresh  eggs  into  a  bowl, 
season  with  salt,  and  sharply  beat  up  with  a 
fork  for  two  minutes.  Melt,  a  tablespoonful 
of  butter  in  an  enamelled  frying-pan,  pour  in 
the  eggs,  mix  well  for  half  a  minute,  then  pour 
in  the  preparation  from  the  stewpan  ;  mix  for  a  minute 
or  two  with  a  fork,  let  it  rest  for  one  minute ;  the  eggs 
should  now  be  well  set.  Fold  up  the  two  opposite 
sides,  let  rest  for  another  minute  more,  turn  out  on  to 
a  hot  dish,  and  serve. 

Omelette  a  la  Bonne  Femme.— The  ingredients 

necessary  for  the  preparation  of  this  omelette  are 
Three  eggs,  one  ounce  of  bacon,  a  boiled  potato, 
breakfasfroll,  one  teaspoonful  of  chopped  parsley 
and  half  a  teaspoonful  of  chopped  chives.  Salt  a 
pepper  to  taste.  Break  the  eggs  into  a  basin  and  beat 
them  for  about  five  minutes;  add  the  parse/  <*■ 
chives,  with  the  salt  and  pepper  Cut  the  bacon,  roll, 
and  potato  into  small  pieces.  Put  son  e  butter  into 
the  frying-pan  and  cook  the  bacon  slightly  brown  ;  aad 
the  potato  and  roll  it  and  cook  for  a  few  minutes. 
Then  pour  in  the  eggs,  and,  stirring  with  a  fork, 
keep  the  omelette  over  the  gas  for  about  two  minutes. 

Omelette  aux  Rognons  (Egg  and  Kidneys;. —To 

prepare  this  omelette,  skin  two  sheep  s  Sidneys,  cut 
them  into  thin  slices,  season  and  fry  with  a  small 
shallot,  chopped  fine,  and  with  some  sliced  raus  - 
room.  When  done  add  a  little  brown  sauce  and  keep 
hot.  Put  some  butter  in  a  pan  and  make  an  omelette 
as  before.  When  this  is  nearly  cooked  add  the 
kidneys,  and  fold  in  the  ends  of  the  omelette.  Cook 
until  nicely  browned,  and  add  a  little  tomato  sauce, 
which  should  be  made  hot. 

Oyster  Omelette.— The  great  writer  of  historical 
novels,  Alexandre  Dumas,  was  almost  as  famous  for 
his  omelettes  as  he  was  for  his  literary  works.  The 
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late  Clement  Scott,  calling  upon  him  one  day  in  Paris, 
was  received  by  the  great  writer  seated  by  the  fireside 
cooking  omelettes.  Perhaps  the  most  famous  is  the 

Omelette  aux  Huitres,”  or  oyster  omelette,  the  recipe 
or  which  is  here  given.  * 

Take  one  dozen  oysters,  and  after  well  cleaning  them 
on®  b>’  °ne’  put  threequarters  of  them  into  a  saucepan 
with  butter,  and  wetting  them  with  a  little  of  their 
own  liquor;  add  also  a  little  pepper.  Take  care  not  to 
cook  this  portion  of  the  oysters  too  much. 

rhnZ|br  1  S‘X  %gS  and  season  them  with  salt  and 
whhThf  ^ Ph  ,  Be,at  f!l8'htly  the  remaining  oysters 
•  f  SSs>  “dd  a  little  cream,  and  put  the  mixture 
n  the  frying-pan  after  melting  a  little  butter  in  it. 
When  the  omelette  is  cooked,  place  it  in  the  hollow 

ro„n d Sfh  3nd  t,aklng’  the  other  oysters  arrange  them 
round  the  omelette,  pouring  their  liquor  over  and 

-vcorating  with  small  pieces  of  toasted  bread.  The 
omelette  should  be  served  very  hot. 

This,  then,  is  the  chef  d’ oeuvre  of  the  great  novelist. 


Omeledes  au  Gratin.— Well  beat  up  three  eggs  in  a 
basin  and  season  with  pepper,  salt,  and  a  squeeze  of 
lemon.  Melt  one  ounce  of  butter  in  an  enamelled 
trying-pan,  then  pour  the  eggs  into  it.  When  the 
eggs  are  set  sprinkle  three  ounces  of  Cheddar  or  Par¬ 
mesan  cheese  over  them  and  double  the  omelette  up 
and  sprinkle  all  sides  with  the  cheese.  The  gas  must 
not  be  too  fierce  or  you  will  scorch  your  omelette  before 
the  eggs  are  properly  set.  A  good  plan  is  to  shake  the 
pan  from  right  to  left,  so  that  the  omelette  can  slide 
on  to  a  dish.  Serve  on  hot  plate  immediately. 


Omelette  aux  Jambon. — Cut  up  two  rashers  of 
streaky  bacon  into  small  pieces;  place  in  frying-pan 

and  fry  over  the  gas  until  the  bacon  is  a  golden  brown 
and  crisp. 

B  -eak  three  fresh  eggs  into  a  basin,  adding  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste.  Beat  the  eggs  up  with  a  fork  for  half 
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a  minute,  and  pour  into  the  frying-pan,  containing  the 
bacon ;  mix  well,  rest  a  minute,  and  mix  again  and 
rest  for  another  minute,  fold  up  the  sides  of  t  le 
omelette  into  the  middle  of  the  pan,  then  hold  the  pan 
under  the  gas  griller,  so  that  it  is  quickly  browned,  and 
turn  out  on  to  a  hot  dish,  and  serve. 

Omelette  au  Confiture  (Jam  Cmeletteh—B eat  well 
five  egg's  in  a  basin,  and  add  a  teaspoonful  of  powdered 
sugar,  a  saltspoonful  of  salt,  and  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  milk.  Stir  this  altogether.  Dissolve  two  ounces  of 
butter  in  a  clean  enamelled  frying-pan;  as  soon  as  it 
is  melted  and  very  hot,  pour  in  the  contents  of  the 
basin,  and  keep  stirring  the  eggs  until  somewhat  set. 
Let  them  remain  until  the  omelette  is  browned  on  the 
one  side,  and  then  slide  it  off  on  to  a  hot  dish.  Carefully 
place  along  the  centre  of  the  omelette  some  jam,  either 
strawberry,  currant,  or  raspberry,  and  fold  the  edges 
over;  sift  a  little  castor  sugar.  Serve  immediately 
on  hot  plates. 

Fish  Omelette. — Take  some  previously  cooked  fish 
in  a  saucepan  and  warm  it  with  a  little  butter,  pepper 
and  salt.  Make  a  plain  egg  omelette  in  the  usual  way, 
and  just  before  folding  it  over,  place  the  warmed  fish 
upon  it  as  you  would  the  jam  in  a  sweet  omelette,  and 

serve. 
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PASTRY. 

THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  GAS  OVEN 

FOR  PASTRY. 

Let  the  oven  get  thoroughly  hot,  quite  as  hot  as 
any  coal  range  oven ;  but  this  can  be  done  in  a  very 
short  space  of  time — ten  to  twenty  minutes  will  suffice. 
I  urn  on  the  gas,  have  the  blue  flames  just  one  inch 
long,  to  get  the  oven  hot,  ten  minutes  to  heat  is 
sufficient  for  short  crust — but  flaky  pastry  requires 
fifteen  minutes  before  placing  it  in  the  oven,  and  for 
puff  pastry  a  higher  temperature  still — so  give  it 
twenty  minutes;  having  previously  spaced  out  the 
shelves,  and  always  having  the  solid  or  browning 
shelf  close  on  the  top  of  the  pastry,  but  allowing  it 
plenty  of  space  to  rise.  Always  remember  to  turn 
the  gas  down  to  half  an  inch  blue  flame  directly  the 
pastry  is  placed  in  the  oven,  and  as  soon  as  the  pastry 
commences  to  brown,  turn  down  the  gas  to  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  blue  flame.  Pastry  requires  a  sharp  oven 
to  set  it,  and  to  prevent  the  butter  and  lard  from 
running  out — just  in  the  same  way  meat  requires  a 
sharp  oven  to  close  the  pores  and  prevent  the  red 
juices  from  oozing  out.  This  same  principle  applies 
to  very  many  articles  of  food  when  cooking.  After 
the  outside  is  sealed  up  with  the  heat,  and  an  outer 
case  formed,  a  very  much  gentler  heat  is  required. 
For  baking  fruit  pies,  the  browning  shelf  is  most 
essential,  as  the  pastry  on  the  top  gets  nicely  browned 
under  that.  Then  at  once  remove  the  pie,  and  place 
the  pie  dish  on  the  browning  shelf  in  the  cooler  oven 
above;  the  browning  shelf,  being  very  hot,  will  keep 
the  fruit  cooking,  but  the  pastry  will  take  no  harm. 
The  same  rule  applies  to  meat  pies. 
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Pastry.  — Make  the  pastry  in  the  coolest  place  in 
the  house,  and  have  cool  hands.  Use  a  cold  marble 
slab  or  pastry  board  and  a  straight  rolling-pin,  and 
very  cold  water.  Always  finger  it  lightly,  and  make 
it  quickly.  Pastry  should  always  go  into  a  hot  oven, 
so  as  to  set  the  crust  and  prevent  the  butter  or  lard 
from  running  out;  the  oven  door  should  never  be 
slammed,  as  it  shuts  in  a  current  of  cold  air  and  pre¬ 
vents  the  pastry  rising.  On  taking  pastry  out  of  the 
oven,  do  not  let  it  stand  in  a  draught,  but  keep  it  in 
a  warm  place  to  cool  gradually,  or  the  steam  that  is 
coming  from  it  will  condense  and  render  the  pastry 
heavy. 

Cassolette  Pastry.  —  Ingredients  :  6  oz.  of  flour, 
2  oz.  of  butter,  yolk  of  egg,  cayenne  and  salt,  lemon 
juice  a  squeeze,  very  little  water.  Rub  the  butter  into 
the  flour,  sprinkle  in  cayenne  and  salt,  and  mix  with 
yolk  of  egg  lemon  juice  and  water  to  a  smooth,  stiff 
paste.  Knead  and  roll  out  once. 

Flaky  Pastry.  —  Ingredients :  i  lb.  self-raising 
flour,  J  lb.  of  butter,  J  lb.  of  lard,  cold  water.  Sieve 
the  flour  and  rub  in  all  the  lard  lightly ;  then  mix  with 
the  cold  water  and  roll  it  out.  Take  one-third  of  the 
butter  and  put  it  on  the  pastry  in  flakes.  Fold  the 
pastry  into  three  and  roll  out  again.  Repeat  this 
twice  more  and  it  is  then  ready  for  use. 

French  Pastry.  —  Ingredients  :  J  pint  of  boiling 
water,  2  oz.  of  butter,  5  oz.  of  Vienna  flour,  3  eggs. 
Let  the  butter  dissolve  in  the  boiling  water,  and  then 
mix  in  the  flour,  stirring  briskly  until  the  mixture 
leaves  the  sides  of  the  saucepan  and  forms  a  thick 
uniform  mass.  Let  it  cool  a  little,  then  add  the  eggs 
one  at  a  time.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven.  Either 
shape  the  pastry  in  dessert  spoons,  or  drop  it  in 
rocky  lumps  on  the  buttered  baking  sheet,  or  roll 
it  in  long  finger  shapes.  When  baked,  make  an 
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incision  and  fill  with  whipped  cream  or  good  custard. 
This  mixture  may  be  fried  in  hot  fat,  dropping  in  a 
teaspoonful  at  a  time. 

Plain  Pastry.  —  Ingredients :  i  lb.  of  flour,  £  lb. 
°*  or  dripping,  1  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder, 
sufficient  cold  water  to  form  a  paste.  Sieve  the  flour 
and  then  rub  in  the  lard  or  dripping  with  the  tips  of 
fingers  till  it  is  as  fine  as  bread  crumbs ;  then 
add  the  baking  powder  and  mix  well,  and  gradually 
use  sufficient  water  to  form  a  stiff  paste.  Roll  this 
out  once  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven. 

Puff  Pastry.  —  Ingredients  :  i  lb,  of  Vienna  flour, 
5-  lb.  best  fresh  butter,  i  teaspoonful  of  lemon  juice, 
cold  water  (iced  if  possible)  to  mix,  yolk  of  1  egg. 
Wash  the  butter  in  cold  water  and  squeeze  it  dry  in 
a  clean  cloth  to  a  square  shape.  Pass  the  flour 
through  a  hair  sieve  into  a  basin;  make  well  in  centre 
of  flour  and  put  in  the  lemon  juice  and  yolk  of  egg. 
Now  mix  it  with  cold  water  to  a  paste  the  consistencv 
of  the  butter.  Turn  it  on  to  a  pastry  board  and 
imead  it  well.  Then  roll  out  to  three  times  the  size 
ol  butter  in  length,  place  the  butter  in  the  centre 
and  fold  over  in  three,  pressing  the  edges  firmly 
together  to  keep  the  air  in.  This  must  now  have 
seven  rolls.  Give  it  one  roll,  fold  over  in  three,  and 
put  away  in  a  cool  place  on  ice  for  at  least  a  quarter 
ot  an  hour;  then  give  it  two  rolls  more,  and  again 
put  it  away  on  ice,  and  so  on  until  the  seventh  roll, 
keeping  the  rough  edge  always  on  the  right-hand 
side,  where  the  last  was  folded  over.  The  pastry 
requires  to  be  \  inch  thick  for  patties  and  £  inch  for 
tartlets.  Bake  in  a  quick  oven,  placing  it  always 
under  the  hot  plate  in  oven  to  rise,  and  gradually 
re  cueing  the  gas  flames  every  five  minutes. 

Raised  Pie  Crust.  —  Ingredients:  i  lb.  of  flour, 

4  h.  of  butter  or  lard,  J  pint  of  water,  a  little 
salt.  Pass  the  flour  through  a  sieve,  make  a  well  in 
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the  centre.  Put  the  lard  into  a  saucepan  with  the 
water,  and  when  dissolved  pour  into  the  flour  ;  mix 
well,  and  then  turn  it  out  on  to  the  board  and  knead 
it.  Let  it  cool  before  shaping  it  into  the  form  for  a 

pie. 

Rough  Puff  Pastry  — Ingredients:  Jib.  of  flour, 
r  oz.  of  butter,  3  oz.  of  lard,  J  teaspoonful  of  lemon 
juice.  Pass  the  flour  through  a  sieve  and  break  up 
butter  and  lard  in  lumps  the  size  of  a  walnut  in  the 
flour;  make  a  well  in  the  centre  and  add  the  lemon 
juice  and  sufficient  cold  water  to  form  a  paste, 
this  out  and  then  fold  in  three,  keeping  the  rougi 
edge  to  the  right-hand  side.  Repeat  this  three  times, 
so  that  the  paste  is  rolled  four  times  altogether.  t 
is  then  ready  for  use,  and  must  be  baked  in  a  quick 
oven. 

Apricot  Nougats. — Roll  out  some  trimmings  of  puff 
paste  to  the  thickness  of  the  eighth  of  an  inch,,  lay.  this 
all  over  the  surface  of  a  baking  sheet,  spread  it  \wth  a 
rather  thick  layer  of  apricot  jam,  then  strew  some  sweet 
almonds  over  this,  shake  some  finely-sifted  sugar  over 
all,  and  bake  them  in  a  very  moderate  oven.  When 
done,  allow  the  pastry  to  cool,  and  then  use  any  kind 
of  fancy  tin  cutter  to  stamp  them  out. 

Rhubarb  Turnover.  —  Roll  out  to  the  thickness  of  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  some  nicely  made  light  pastry,  and 
stamp  it  out  into  rounds  about  six  or  seven  inches 
across.  Have  a  little  rhubarb  cut  small,  about  two  or 
three  inches,  and  partly  stewed,  and  place  in  the  centie 
of  a  round  of  pastry.  Sprinkle  a  little  lemon  juice 
over  the  rhubarb,  cover  with  another  round  of  pastry, 
and  pinch  the  edges  closely  together. .  Brush  over 
each  the  white  of  an  egg,  place  them  on  tins,  and  bake 
in  a  hot  oven  for  about  twenty  minutes.  Send  to  table 
with  some  castor  sugar  sprinkled  over  them. 

Black  Currant  Tart. —Take  a  pint  and  a  half  of 
black  currants  and  three  ounces  of  sugar  and  put  them 
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in  a  pie-dish.  Make  some  short  crust  (see  recipe); 
put  an  edging  of  paste  round  fhe  cfish,  and  then  cover 
over  the  top,  and  bake  in  a  brisk  oven. 

Cranberry  Tart.— Wash  the  cranberries  thoroughly. 
Add  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sugar  to  every  pint  of 
fruit.  Three  parts  fill  the  pie-dish  with  the  fruit,  add 
sugar  to  taste,  cover  with  the  rest  of  the  cranberries, 
make  a  good  short  crust,  brush  it  over  with  cold  water, 

and  sprinkle  white  sugar  over  it.  Bake  in  a  moderate 
oven. 


Mince  Pies.— It  is  not  so  difficult  to  make  good  mince 
meat  as  to  make  the  pies  healthful  and  enjoyable  after 

pies  too  frequently  are  made 
very  rich,  and  are  made  so  that  they  are  little  better 
than  dabs  of  sweetened  grease.  The  finest  puff  paste  is 
not  suitable  for  mince  pies,  but  a  medium  quality 
should  be  made  and  used.  They  have  the  poorest 
appearance  of  any  pies  if  baked  plain,  but  can  be 
made  inviting  by  being  glazed — but  don’t  paint  them 
with  yellow  smears  of  egg  yolk.  Mix  the  yolk  of  an 
thoroughly  with  twice  as  much  water,  brush  the 
tops  of  the  pies  over  with  it  before  baking ;  sift  a  very 
thin  coating  of  castor  sugar  over  them,  and  then 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven  till  the  bottoms  are  baked 
dry  and  light,  and  the  tops  are  covered  with  a  crisp 
glazed  crust.  Mince  pies  should  have  the  bottom 
crust  as  thin  as  a  penny,  and  the  upper  crust  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  before  baking.  This  en- 
sures  the  bottom  crust  being  crisp. 


Mincemeat,  To  Make.  —  Take  one  pound  each  of 
the  following:  currants,  raisins,  sultanas,  suet, 
apples,  sugar.  Peel  the  apples,  take  out  the  cores: 
stone  the  fruit  and  wash  the  currants;  pass  it  all 
through  a  mincing  machine,  adding  the  juice  of  two 
lemons,  one  grated  nutmeg,  the  peel  of  two  lemons 
chopped  finely,  half  a  pound  of  candied  peel,  half 
a  pound  of  ground  almonds,  one  gill  of  brandy,  one 
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gill  of  sherry.  Thoroughly  mix  all  the  ingredients 
together;  put  it  in  jars  and  tie  down  for  use  when 
required. 

Pastry  Sandwiches. — Roll  the  paste  out  thin ;  put 
half  of  it  on  a  baking  sheet  or  tin,  and  spread  equally 
over  it  any  preserve  which  may  be  preferred.  Lay 
over  this  preserve  another  thin  paste ;  press  the  edges 
together  all  round,  and  mark  the  paste  in  lines  with 
a  knife  on  the  surface,  to  show  where  to  cut  it  when 
baked.  Bakje  about  twenty  minutes,  and  (a  short 
time  before  it  is  done  take  the  pastry  out  of  the 
oven,  brush  it  over  with  the  white  of  an  egg,  sift  ovei 
pounded  sugar,  and  put  it  back  in  the  oven  to  colour. 
When  cold,  cut  it  into  strips,  about  two  or  three 
inches  long.  Piled  on  a  dish  pyramidically,  and  a  cup¬ 
ful  of  flavoured  whipped  cream  poured  in  the  middle, 
makes  a  very  pretty  dish. 

Green  Apple  Tartlets.— Pare,  core,  and  slice  green 
apples,  and  stew  until  very  soft,  with  a  little  grated 
lemon  and  juice;  sweeten  to  taste,  press  through  a 
sieve,  stir  in  a  very  little  nutmeg,  and  a  tablespoonful 
of  butter  for  each  pie.  Bake  in  open  shells  of  puff 
paste,  with  crossbars  of  the  same  over  the  top. 

Lemon  Meringue.  —  Grated  rind  of  a  lemon  and  all 
the  juice ;  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  well  beaten ;  i  cup¬ 
ful  of  sugar,  sifted;  one  cupful  of  cream;  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  flour,  sifted. 

Beat  the  yolks  first,  then  add  the  sugar,  cream,  flour, 
rind,  and  juice  in  order;  beat  long  and  well,  and 
bake  in  an  open  crust.  While  baking,  beat  the  whites 
stiff  with  four  tablespoonfuls  of  sifted  white  sugar. 
When  baked,  spread  the  whites  on  lightly,  and  set 
in  the  oven  to  brown.  To  be  eaten  cold. 

Short  Crust,  —  Ingredients:  J  lb.  flour,  2  oz.  of 
butter,  2  oz.  of  lard,  1  oz.  of  castor  sugar,  J  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  baking  powder.  Rub  the  butter  and  lard 
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lightly  into  the  flour;  then  add  the  baking  powder 
and  castor  sugar,  and  mix  into  a  stiff  paste  with  cold 
water.  Roll  this  out  once  and  it  is  ready  for  use. 

Suet  Crust.  —  Ingredients  :  1  lb.  of  flour,  6  oz.  of 
suet,  1  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder,  cold  water. 
Shred  and  chop  the  suet  finely  and  put  it  into  a  basin. 
1  hen  pass  the  flour  and  baking  powder  through  a 
sieve  on  to  it.  Mix  all  to  a  stiff,  smooth  paste  with  a 
little  cold  water,  and  roll  out  once.  For  a  richer  crust 

use  i  lb.  of  suet,  and  if  for  a  meat  pudding  add  a 
pinch  of  salt.  & 

Superior  Short  Crust.  —  Ingredients  :  5  oz.  of 
butter,  J  lb.  of  Vienna  flour,  yolk  of  1  egg,  \  oz.  of 
castor  sugar.  Rub  the  butter  lightly  into  the  flour, 
then  add  the  castor  sugar;  make  a  well  in  the  centre 
and  mix  with  the  yolk  of  egg,  adding  as  little  water  as 
possible.  Roll  this  pastry  only  out  once. 
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SWEETS,  CREAMS,  BLANCMANGES, 
TABLE  JELLIES. 


Compote  of  Pineapple  made  with  Blanc-mange.— 

Make  a  blanc-mange  of  J  a  pint  of  milk,  J  a  pint  of 
cream,  essence  ol  almonds,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
sugar,  one  ounce  of  gelatine. 

Dissolve  the  gelatine  in  a  little  of  the  milk.  Put 
the  rest  of  the  milk,  the  cream,  and  sugar  in  a  sauce¬ 
pan,  and  allow  it  to  get  hot  (not  quite  boil).  Strain  in 
the  melted  gelatine,  add  the  essence,  put  into  a  cold, 
wet  mould ;  when  cold  and  set,  turn  out,  chop  up 
into  blocks  all  the  same  size,  and  pile  them  in  the 
centre  of  a  large  glass  dish.  Take  some  pineapple 
chunks,  arrange  round  the  dish,  and  amongst  the 
blanc-mange.  Take  one  fresh  cocoanut,  take  off  shell 
and  rind,  grate  as  much  as  liked  on  a  bread  grater, 
mix  with  it  some  fine  sugar,  sprinkle  this  all  over  the 
pineapple,  etc.;  pour  some  pineapple  juice  round  the 
dish.  Serve  cold. 

Tapioca  Cream. — Soak  J  lb.  of  fine  tapioca  for  3 
hours  in  1  pint  of  milk.  Now  add  the  rest  of  the 
milk  up  to  two  pints,  and  boil  until  the  tapioca  is 
tender  and  rather  thick.  Pour  it  into  a  large  basin, 
add  3  ounces  of  sugar;  let  it  get  cold,  and  then  beat 
it  well  for  a  few  minutes,  adding  some  essence  of 
Vanilla  and  J  pint  of  cream.  Pour  into  a  fancy  or 
glass  dish  and  serve  cold. 

Boiled  Custard  is  a  very  nutritious  dish.  Mix  three 
eggs  with  a  little  milk  and  some  sugar  in  a  basin. 
Have  ready  in  a  saucepan  one  pint  of  milk;  as  soon 
as  the  milk  reaches  boiling  point,  pour  it  into  the 
basin  containing  eggs,  stirring  all  the  time.  Return 
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all  of  it  to  the  saucepan,  and  cook  for  another  four 
minutes,  stirring  it  slowly  over  a  glimmer  of 
gas.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  overcook  or 
undercook  the  custard.  If  it  is  not  cooked  enough 
it  will  have  an  eggy  taste,  and  if  cooked  too 
much  it  will  look  as  if  it  were  curdled.  When  done 
flavour  with  essence  of  vanilla,  almond,  cinnamon, 
caramel,  or  nutmeg.  It  should  be  smooth,  and  of  the 
consistency  of  thick  cream. 

Strawberry  Jelly.  —  Mash  a  pound  of  strawberries 
strain  the  juice  through  a  fine  sieve,  add  half  a  pint 
of  syrup,  and  boil  them.  When  nearly  cold,  add  an 
ounce  of  clarified  isinglass  and  a  little  cochineal, 
strain  the  whole  through  a  fine  sieve,  pour  it  into  a 
mould,  and  set  it  on  ice. 

Devonshire  Junket.  —  This  is  a  delightful  dish, 
and  may  be  used  to  advantage  with  stewed 
autumn  fruits.  Take  one  quart  of  new  milk  and  the 
necessary  quantity  of  rennet .  This  you  may  buy  at 
ttie  grocer  s  for  3d.  or  6d.  a  bottle,  and  use  as  directed  ; 
a  bottle  will  make  many  junkets.  Now  sweeten  the 
milk  with  loaf  sugar,  and  warm  the  milk  to  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  about  100  degrees;  when  dissolved  pour  it  into  a 
wide  basin  and  stir  in  the  rennet  as  directed;  stand  it 
in  a  cool  place.  It  will  be  firmly  set  in  one  hour,  but 
it  must  not  be  disturbed  until  sent  to  table;  then 
sprinkle  some  powdered  cinnamon  and  nutmeg  on  the 
top  and  serve  with  stewed  fruit  or  clotted  cream. 

Clotted  Cream.— Let  a  quart  of  milk  stand  for  24 
hours  in  a  shallow  fireproof  pan.  Then  set  the  pan 
over  a  gas  burner  turned  as  low  as  possible,  and  let 
the  cream  very  slowly  heat.  Just  when  coming  to 

the  boil,  skim  off  the  clotted  cream,  but  on  no  account 
let  it  boil. 

Strawberry  Moulds.  —  Ingredients :  £  pint  of 
water,  2  eggs  whisked,  1  lb.  of  strawberries,  1  table- 
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spoonful  Maraschino  (optional),  i  oz.  castor  sugar,  2 
ozs.  loaf  sugar,  1  pint  of  jelly  (lemon  or  wine  jelly), 
£  oz.  gelatine,  and  a  few  drops  of  cochineal.  Mask 
some  fancy  dariole  moulds  with  jelly ;  when  partly 
set,  garnish  with  strawberries,  coat  with  half-set  jelly, 
and  place  it  on  ice  till  set.  Pick  the  remaining  straw¬ 
berries,  crush,  and  then  rub  through  a  fine  wire  sieve. 
Make  a  syrup  of  the  loaf  sugar  and  a  gill  of  cold 
water.  Then  place  the  fruit  pulp,  syrup,  whisked 
eggs,  and  Maraschino  in  a  bowl,  and  whisk  over  a 
saucepan  of  boiling  water.  Soak  the  gelatine,  and 
dissolve  gently  over  the  gas ;  then  strain  into  the  pulp 
and  keep  stirring  over  the  hot  water  until  the  mixture 
thickens ;  add  the  cochineal,  then  take  off  and  beat  for 
a  short  time  over  the  crushed  ice.  When  beginning 
to  set,  fill  up  the  moulds  and  set  by  until  firm.  Turn 
out  on  to  a  cold  dish  and  garnish  with  chopped  or 
whipped  jelly. 

Apple  Snow. — Take  six  large  apples,  stew  with 
a  little  water,  and  reduce  them  to  a  pulp  by 
passing  them  through  a  sieve,  flavour  and  sweeten 
them  according  to  taste.  Whisk  the  whites  of 
three  eggs,  and  strew  upon  them  three  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  sifted  sugar.  Beat  the  apples  until 
they  are  a  froth.  Then  mix  them  with  the  beaten 
whites  of  eggs  until  they  look  like  stiff  snow.  Now 
pile  them  on  a  glass  dish  in  rough  pieces  and  garnish 
with  pieces  of  red-coloured  jelly;  stick  a  sprig  of 
myrtle  in  the  middle,  and  serve. 

Rice  Snowballs.  —  Six  ounces  of  rice,  1  quart  of 
milk,  flavouring  of  essence  of  almonds,  sugar  to  taste, 
and  1  pint  of  custard. 

Boil  the  rice  in  the  milk  with  sugar  and  a  flavouring 
of  essence  of  almonds,  until  the  former  is  tender, 
adding  if  necessary  a  little  more  milk.  When  the  rice 
is  quite  soft,  put  it  into  tea  cups,  or  small  round  jars, 
let  it  remain  until  cold;  then  turn  the  rice  out  on 
a  deep  glass  dish,  pour  over  the  custard,  and  on  the 
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p°rLe[veeaCl!rbt!llPlaC?  3  9maI1  piece  of  bright-coloured 

E  hL  fi  I'  Lem°n  peel  or  vanilla  may  be 
substituted  for  the  essence  of  almond,  if  preferred 

that  of  thTrke^  °f  ^  CUStard  must  correspond  with 

.  Currant  Snow.— Dissolve  half  an  oz  of  melatinn 
solS  aaddUPfUl  f  fh0t  Water‘,  Wh6n  ‘his  h&as  dis- 

o  ved,  add  a  pint  of  water  and  two  ounces  of  suvar 
Squeeze  ,n  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon .  Take  white!  of 
four  eggs,  beat  them  to  a  stiff  froth,  and  stir  it  fnto 

vioJslv^nfvi!-  nri>W  3  t half  a  pint  of  red  currants  (pre- 
i  y  Packed  and  thoroughly  dried)  Put  intn  a 

mould  and  set  on  ice.  When  firm  urn  out  and  serve 
with  whipped  cream.  Black  currants  may  be  treated 
in  the  same  way  if  liked.  y  tea 

Pinfof  mil?  iCr*f  m - — 1  n g red i e n Cs  required  :  Half  a 
fruit  or  am  ,8  °f  rasPberry  J'uice  made  from  fresh 

little  more  ff’f  TT?  °f  SU£ar  if  Jam  is  used,  or  a 
lemon  i  t;  VrrSh  frUlt  ls  used  >  thinly  cut  rind  of  i 
a  few’rh  f  °f  Creum’  a  cupful  of  milk  for  soaking, 
enVp  .u  P  ,of  cochineal,  and  f  ounce  of  gelatine 

Sout  fit/6  31'"6  m  SU*dent  milk  to  covegr  ft  Tot 
about  fifteen  minutes,  then  dissolve  gently  over  the 

sgu£;r  Tnaaestthe  h3lf  Pinj  °f  milk>  iemoT  rted  and 
sugar  in  a  stew-pan,  and  stir  gently  over  the  mas 

Strain ‘intht  th®  rind’  and  P°ur  into  a  basin, 

itrain  in  the  gelatine,  allow  to  cool  a  little  then  add 

and  the338  PrevjouHy  whipped,  the  raspbety  jute 
fuldanhd  fddhmea  Jarm  ‘S  used’  take  one tablespoon- 
and  steaks  P?'  •  °/  Water’  koiI  UP’  reduce  a  little, 
cold  water  ’  Wh  r  "t*0  *  mouId  previously  rinsed  in 
and  sera  Th£  \T’  tU,r"  °ut  on  to  a  cold  dish 
1  with  a  thin  iTh  S  T  n  would  be  improved  if  masked 
ha  thin  layer  of  jelly  and  decorated  with  cherries 

DeCOrate  With  fresh  ^uit  when  fn 

befSsthrourS'?  h‘  “  Rub  HaT  a  P°Und  of  straw- 

eiries  through  a  hair  sieve  and  mash  them  into  a 
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pulp;  soak  half  oz.  of  gelatine  in  a  teacupful  of  milk, 
and  dissolve  gently  over  the  gas  ;  strain  into  the  straw¬ 
berry  pulp,  add  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon,  and  two 
ozs.  castor  sugar.  Whip  half-pint  cream  stiffly,  and 
mingle  all  well  together.  Then  pour  into  a  mould 
previously  wetted  and  stand  in  a  cool  place,  i  he  op 
of  the  mould  should  be  decorated  with  a  little  clear 
jelly  and  some  strawberries. 

Arrowroot  Cream.  —  Take  an  ounce  of  arrowroot 
and  mix  it  until  smooth  with  a  little  milk.  Boil 
a  quart  of  milk  into  which  has  been  placed  a  small 
piece  of  cinnamon  and  a  little  nutmeg,  and  the 
rrrated  rind  of  half  a  lemon  with  quarter  of  a  lb.  ot  loal 
sugar.  Stir  this  until  it  boils,  when  pour  in  the 
arrowroot  and  keep  it  boiling  and  stirring  a  t  e 
time  for  five  minutes.  Let  it  cool  somewhat,  and  then 
stir  into  it  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  This  should  be  served 

cold. 

Anples  with  Custard.  —  Take  four  large  appies, 
pare,  core,  and  slice  them.  Fry  them  in  butter,  and 
when  they  are  brown  on  one  side,  turn  them  over. 
Put  them  in  a  pie  dish,  and  pour  over  them  a  custard 
made  of  two  eggs,  a  cupful  of  cream  or  milk,  sug 
and  cinnamon  to  taste.  Bake,  and  serve  wi 
sugar. 

Apple  Mange— Peel,  core,  and  cut  up  two  pounds 
of  apples  and  boil  them  till  quite  soft  in  half-pint  of 
water ;  rub  them  through  a  sieve ;  mix  one  - Quarter  of  a 
pound  of  sugar  tfith  the  strained  juice  of  one  lemon, 
dissolve  three  ounces  of  red  gelatine  in  another  hal 
pint  of  water,  stir  it  and  the  sugar  and  the  lemon  juice 
into  the  apples ;  mix  well  together  and  pour  !t  into 
mould.  When  set  turn  it  out  and  serve  with  whipped 

cream. 

Frangipane— Beat  up  three  eggs  and  add  one  spoon 
ful  of  flour  and  a  teaspoonful  of  grated  lemon  peel 
and  one  of  powdered  sugar,  a  tablespoonful  o  ora  g 
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flower  water,  and  half  a  dozen  macaroons  broken  up. 
Put  these  and  a  half-pint  of  milk  into  a  saucepan 
over  the  simmering  burner,  turned  quite  low;  stir  it 
well  for  a  few  minutes,  have  ready  some  patty-pans 
lined  with  puff  paste,  pour  in  the  ingredients,  and 
bake  for  twenty  minutes. 

Lemon  Snow. — (A  pretty  Dish  for  a  Juvenile  Party). 
—Take  one  ounce  of  isinglass  or  gelatine.  Pour  one 
pint  of  cold  water  over,  and  let  soak  for  half  an  hour. 
Put  it  into  a  saucepan  with  three-quarters  of  a  pound 
of  loaf  sugar,  the  juice  of  two  strained  lemons,  and 
their  rinds  cut  very  thin.  Simmer  gently,  stirring 
it  all  the  time,  until  the  gelatine  or  isinglass  is  dis¬ 
solved.  Then  pour  it  out  and  let  it  get  cold,  until  it 
commences  to  set.  Beat  the  whites  of  three  eggs,  add 
them  to  the  above,  and  whisk  all  together  briskly  until 
it  becomes  stiff  and  looks  like  snow.  Pile  it  lightly 
in  a  glass  dish,  making  its  appearance  as  rocky  as 
possible.  If  desired,  the  uniform  whiteness  may  be 
changed  by  colouring  half  the  snow  with  two  or  three 
drops  of  cochineal,  or  by  strewing  over  the  top  just 
before  serving  a  teaspoonful  of  hundreds  and 
thousands.  The  above  quantities  are  sufficient  for 
eight  persons. 

Gooseberry  Fool. — Trim  a  quart  of  gooseberries 
and  place  them  in  a  stewpan  with  half  a  pint  of  water 
and  two  ounces  of  butter.  The  butter  must  be  quite 
fresh,  not  salted.  Let  them  boil  until  very  soft,  and 
pass  them  through  a  sieve.  Beat  up  the  yolks  of 
two  eggs,  and  gradually  add  to  the  strained  goose¬ 
berries,  together  with  half  a  pound  of  moist  sugar. 
Stir  over  the  gas  fire  until  the  whole  becomes 
quite  thick ;  but  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  boil,  other¬ 
wise  it  will  curdle  the  eggs.  When  cold,  serve  in 
custard  glasses. 

Compote  of  jB&mson, — Make  a  pint  of  svrup  by 
putting  half  a  pound  of  loaf  sugar  into  one  pint  of 
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water;  melt  the  sugar  on  the  gas  by  simmering  it, 
then  put  in  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  skim  it.  Yv  hen 
the  syrup  has  boiled  fifteen  minutes,  put  in  one  quart 
of  damsons,  dropping  them  in  one  by  one,  and  simmer 
gently  until  soft,  but  do  not  allow  them  to  break.  Take 
out  the  damsons  and  boil  up  the  syrup  again,  and 
when  cool  pour  it  over  the  fruit.  A  custard  or  some 
whipped  cream  is  a  nice  addition. 

Cherry  Cream. — Have  ready  half  a  pint  of  cream, 
half  a  pint  of  milk,  half  a  pound  of  cherries, 
stoned,  white  of  one  egg  whisked,  three  ounces  of 
castor  sugar,  half  an  ounce  of  leaf  gelatine.  Dissolve 
the  gelatine  in  a  little  milk.  Strain  into  a  basin,  and 
when  a  little  cool  add  vanilla.  Whip  the  cream 
and  add  it  with  the  remaining  milk,  and  then  incor¬ 
porate  gradually  the  whisked  white  of  egg  and  the 
sugar.  1  When  beginning  to  set,  sprinkle  in  the 
cherries  (cut  in  halves),  and  stir  for  a  few  minutes 
before  moulding.  When  firm,  turn  out  and  serve. 

Cocoanut  Ice.— 1  grated  fresh  cocoanut,  2  lbs.  loaf 
sugar,  small  piece  of  butter,  1  tablespoonful  of  cream, 
cochineal. 

Take  the  cocoa  milk  and  add  water  to  make  J  pint; 
add  the  sugar  and  boil  well  for  ten  minutes ;  stir  in  the 
grated  cocoanut  and  boil  another  ten  minutes.  Take 
it  off  the  gas,  add  cream,  and  beat  well  until  it  com¬ 
mences  to  set.  Pour  half  of  it  quickly  into  a  buttered 
soup  plate;  add  to  the  rest  a  little  vanilla  and 
cochineal,  and  pour  it  on  to  the  top  of  the  other  if 
set  enough  to  bear  it.  When  cool,  cut  in  strips  or 
diamond  shapes. 

Rice  Mould  with  Stewed  Fruit.  —  Ingredients : 
One  pint  of  milk,  three  ounces  of  best  rice,  quarter  pint 
of  cream,  two  ounces  of  castor  sugar,  some  fresh 
stewed  fruit,  and  a  few  drops  of  vanilla  essence. 
Wash,  pick,  blanch,  and  cook  the  rice  untU  tender 
in  the  pint  of  milk  with  the  sugar.  Turn  out  into  a 
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basin  to  cool,  and  add  the  cream,  whipped;  mix  well, 
and  pour  into  border  mould  previously  rinsed  in  cold 
water.  When  firm  turn  out  quickly  on  to  a  cold  dish. 
Fill  the  centre  with  stewed  fruit.  If  preferred,  mould 
in  the  usual  way,  and  serve  with  stewed  fruit.  The 
result  is  better  if  the  rice  be  soaked  in  milk  a  few 
hours. 

Pear  Marmalade. — Boil  six  good-sized  pears  to  a 
pulp;  take  half  their  weight  of  sugar,  put  it  into  a 
saucepan  with  a  very  little  water,  boil  it,  and  skim  it 
whilst  boiling;  when  boiled  until  it  becomes  brittle, 
add  the  pulp  of  the  pears,  give  it  a  boil  and  add  about 
four  drops  of  essence  of  cloves ;  when  cold  it  is  ready 
for  use. 

Almond  Cream. — Take  six  ounces  of  ground 
almonds.  Add  a  few  pieces  of  sugar,  after 
rubbing  them  with  the  rind  of  a  lempn.  Mix 
a  dessertspoonful  of  cornflour  with  a  pint  of 
milk,  or,  preferably,  use  a  pint  of  cream ;  break 
in  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  well  beaten.  Place 
all  the  ingredients  in  a  saucepan,  and  continually  stir 
until  it  thickens.  It  must  not  be  allowed  to  boil. 
When  sufficiently  cool,  serve  in  custard  glasses  with  a 
little  of  the  white  of  the  eggs  whisked  up,  and  placed 
on  top. 

Apricot  Custard. — Take  an  enamelled  stewpan  and 
empty  the  contents  of  one  tin  of  some  good  brand  of 
apricots.  Add  a  little  sugar.  Stew  gently  until  they 
are  reduced  to  a  pulp.  They  should  then  be  passed 
through  a  moderately  fine  hair  sieve.  Stand  aside 
to  cool.  Take  one  pint  of  milk  with  a  little  cream  if 
possible,  and  make  a  custard  with  three  eggs.  Put 
into  it  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  gelatine,  dissolved 
in  a  little  milk  or  water.  When  this  cream  is  thor¬ 
oughly  cold,  mix  it  with  the  apricots,  and  pour  the 
whole  into  a  mould  which  has  been  previously  greased 
with  a  little  fresh  butter,  and  stand  it  in  a  cool  place 
until  set.  If  cow’s  milk  is  not  obtainable,  condensed 
milk  may  be  substituted. 
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Banana  Cream. — -Skin  and  pound  to  a  pulp  with  five 
ounces  of  sugar,  five  bananas.  Beat  half  a  pint  of 
cream  to  a  stiff  froth,  add  the  bananas  and  the  juice 
of  two  lemons;  mix  all  together,  take  a  little  gelatine 
and  dissolve  in  a  little  hot  water,  and  add  to  the 
bananas;  beat  for  a  few  minutes,  fill  a  mould  and  set 
in  a  cool  place. 

Orangeade  Custard. — Squeeze  out  the  juice  of  half 
a  dozen  juicy  oranges  on  to  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
crystallised  sugar  in  an  enamelled  saucepan.  Stir  it 
over  a  gentle  heat  on  the  gas  stove  until  all  the  sugar 
has  been  dissolved.  Allow  it  to  get  nearly  cold,  when 
add  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  cream,  mixed  with  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs.  Place  the  custard  into  a  jar  and 
stand  it  into  a  saucepan  of  boiling  water.  Stir  it  well 
until  it  thickens.  Serve  in  custard  glasses  with  a  little 
grated  orange  peel  sprinkled  on  the  top  of  each. 

Cream  Baskets. — Beat  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
butter  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sugar  to  a  cream, 
adding  six  ounces  of  flour  and  two  well-beaten  eggs 
alternately  and  by  degrees,  and  lastly  a  little  essence 
of  any  kind,  and  half  a  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder. 
Bake  in  deep  but  fancy  patty  pans,  in  a  rather  quick 
oven,  about  ten  minutes.  Whip  up  a  quarter  of  a 
pint  of  double  cream,  add  a  little  sugar  and  essence  to 
it,  cut  a  piece  out  of  the  middle  of  each  cake,  fill  with 
cream  ;  cut  slices  of  angelica  and  preserved  cherries, 
form  handles  with  the  angelica,  and  put  half  a  cherry 
on  top  of  cream. 

Apricot  Cream. — Take  a  tin  of  apricots,  pass 
through  a  sieve  with  four  ounces  of  sugar.  Dissolve 
a  little  gelatine  in  a  little  hot  water,  mix  with  the 
pur6e  of  apricot,  then  whip  half  a  pint  of  cream  stiffly, 
stir  well,  add  a  few  drops  of  cochineal,  and  pour  into 
a  mould. 

Normandy  Cream. — Put  half  a  pint  of  cream  and 
half  a  pint  of  milk,  sugar  to  taste,  and  half  an  ounce 
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of  gelatine  and  a  little  vanilla  flavouring,  stir 
all  together,  place  it  on  the  gas,  blit  do  not  allow  it  to 
boil.  Wet  a  mould  and  arrange  some  candied  fruit 
in  the  bottom  ;  pour  in  some  of  the  cream,  and  allow 
it  to  cool.  When  quite  cool  place  some  more  candied 
fruits  and  add  more  cream.  Continue  this  until  the 
mould  is  full.  Place  it  on  some  ice  or  in  a  very  cool 
place  to  set. 

Lemon  Jelly. — Ingredients. — 6  lemons,  1 J  pints  of 
water,  6  ozs.  loaf  sugar,  1  inch  of  cinnamon,  2J  ozs. 
leaf  gelatine,  4  cloves,  2  eggs. 

Take  a  bright  clean  stew-pan,  and  put  into  it  the 
pint  and  half  of  water,  the  juice  of  six  lemons,  and 
the  rinds  of  two  peeled  very  thinly;  add  the  sugar, 
cinnamon,  cloves,  and  gelatine.  Put  the  stew-pan 
on  the  gas-stove,  and  stir  with  a  wooden  spoon  until 
the  gelatine  is  melted,  then  add  the  crushed  shells  of 
two  eggs  and  the  whites  half  whipped.  Take  a  whisk 
and  whisk  the  contents  of  the  stew-pan  until  the  jelly 
comes  to  the  boil.  Stop  whisking  as  soon  as  that 
occurs,  and  let  the  scum  formed  rise  quite  to  the  top 
of  the  stew-pan ;  then  turn  out  the  gas  and  leave  it 
for  20  minutes  for  the  scum  to  harden.  Take  a  clean 
cloth  or  serviette,  fixing  the  cloth  on  to  the  four  legs 
of  a  chair  turned  upside  down ;  pour  some  boiling- 
water  through  first  to  make  the  cloth  hot,  and  strain 
the  jelly  through  it,  placing  a  basin  underneath.  The 
basins  must  be  changed  three  times;  the  first  time 
the  jelly  will  be'cloudy,  the  second  time  clear,  and  the 
third  time  brilliant.  The  mould  should  be  rinsed  in 
boiling  water,  and  then  in  cold,  and  left  wet.  Be 
careful  not  to  pour  the  jelly  into  the  mould  until 
nearly  cold. 

Wine  Jelly.— Any  kind  of  wine  jelly  may  be  made 
from  the  preceding  recipe  by  substituting  half  a  pint 
of  wine  in  place  of  the  half-pint  of  water,  and  using 
three  lemons  instead  of  six. 
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Angelica  and  Cherry  Cream.— Ingredients. —  i  pint 
milk,  J  pint  cream,  J  oz.  leaf  gelatine,  ij  ozs.  castor 
sugar,  i  teaspoonful  essence  of  vanilla,  \  lb.  glac6 
cherries,  2  ozs.  angelica  cut  in  small  pieces,  2  ozs. 
ground  rice. 

Boil  the  milk  and  stir  in  the  ground  rice,  dissolve 
the  gelatine  and  strain  in,  add  the  sugar,  fruits  and 
flavouring.  Whip  the  cream  and  add  last.  Then  fill 
paper  ramekin  cases,  and  decorate  with  a  cherry  in 
the  centre  and  a  little  angelica. 

Lemon  Curd.  -  Ingredients. — 3  eggs,  J  lb.  castor 
sugar,  3  ozs.  butter,  3  lemons. 

Grate  the  lemon  rind  and  squeeze  all  the  juice  and 
strain  it.  Put  all  the  ingredients  into  a  stew-pan  and 
thoroughly  mix  over  a  small  gas  jet.  Be  careful  not 
to  let  it  boil.  Bake  in  patty  pans  lined  with  short 
crust. 

Orange  Custard.  —  Ingredients. — J  pint  orange 
juice,  \  lb.  castor  sugar,  2  eggs,  a  small  piece  of  orange 
peel. 

Put  all  these  ingredients  in  a  saucepan  and  stir  it 
gently  over  a  glimmer  of  gas  till  it  thickens,  taking 
care  it  does  not  boil,  lake  out  the  orange  peel,  and 
when  cool  pour  it  into  glasses. 

Chocolate  Mould.  — Ingredients. — 1  quart  milk,  2 
ozs.  chocolate  (powdered),  3  tablespoonfuls  of  corn¬ 
flour,  2  ozs.  sugar. 

Put  the  chocolate,  milk  and  sugar,  into  a  saucepan, 
and  let  it  boil  very  slowly.  Mix  the  cornflour 
smoothly  with  some  milk  and  pour  it  into  the  sauce¬ 
pan,  stirring  all  the  while,  and  letting  it  boil  for  five 
or  six  minutes  to  thoroughly  cook  the  cornflour. 
Rinse  out  a  mould  with  cold  wrater,  pour  the  mixture 
in  and  let  it  set,  or  pour  it  into  little  paper  soufflee 
cases,  and  place  whipped  cream  on  the  top,  decorate 
with  a  crystalline  violet.  , 
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Plum  Cheese.— Ingredients — 1  pint  of  plums,  1 

pint  water,  \  lb.  sugar,  1  oz.  leaf  gelatine,  a  little 
cochineal. 

Stew  the  plums  in  the  water  with  the  sugar  until 
t  oroughly  cooked.  Pass  all  through  a  hair  sieve. 
Dissolve  the  gelatine  in  a  little  water  and  strain  into 
the  puree,  adding  a  little  cochineal  if  required.  Pour 
into  a  mould  to  set. 
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PIES  AND  PUDDINGS. 

Christmas  Pmm  Pudding,  Royal.  The  old- 
fashioned  idea  is  still  the  best  idea,  and  ceitainly  a 
wise  one,  to  make  your  Christmas  puddings  and  mince 
pies  early  in  December,  as  suet  gets  very  dear  at 
Christmas  time.  A  good  plum  pudding  will  keep  for 
six  months,  and  more ;  it  is  not  a  bad  plan  to  make 
several  puddings  and  boil  them,  and  hang  them  up 
until  wanted.  The  undermentioned  will  not  be  found 
an  expensive  recipe,  but  a  good  pudding. 

Take  some  stale  bread  and  rub  it  through  a  sieve 
until  you  have  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  bread¬ 
crumbs,  put  these  into  a  bowl  with  one  pound 
of  flour,  and  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt;  add  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  chopped  suet,  one  and  a  half 
pounds  of  muscatel  raisins,  half  a  pound  of  currants, 
picked  and  dried,  six  ounces  of  candied  peel,  six  or 
eight  bitter  almonds,  half  a  pound  of  moist  sugar. 

Prepare  the  raisins  by  cutting  each  one  in  half  and 
removing  the  pips. 

Mix  the  dry  ingredients  thoroughly,  whisk  six 
good  eggs  wTell,  stir  them  into  the  pudding,  and  add 
one  gill' of  milk,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
and  a  wineglassful  of  brandy. 

The  pudding  should  be  barely  moistened,  or  it  will 
be  heavy. 

Take  a  pudding  cloth  that  has  been  boiled  in  water, 
wring  dry,  flour  it,  and  tie  the  pudding  in  it  securely, 
leaving  room  for  swelling.  Plunge  the  pudding  into 
boiling  water,  and  boil  it  for  four  hours,  or  steam 
it  for  five  hours.  When  adding  water,  take  care  that 
it  is  boiling. 

After  the  pudding  is  taken  up,  hang  it  in  the  cloth. 
If  placed  on  a  dish  it  will  make  it  heavy.  To  make 
the  pudding  ready  for  use,  boil  it  for  one  hour  to  make 
it  hot  through. 
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Plum  Pudding  (another  recipe).  —  One  pound  of 
currants,  one  pound  of  sultana  raisins,  one  pound  of 
sugar,  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  suet  chopped  very 
fine,  half  a  pound  of  flour,  half  a  pound'  of  bread 
grated  fine,  half  a  pound  of  raw  carrots,  grated  fine, 
half  a  pound  of  raw  potatoes  grated,  three  ounces  of 
candied  peel  cut  fine,  one  ounce  of  salt,  two  eggs,  one 
nutmeg  grated,  and  ginger  and  cinnamon  to  flavour. 
Make  the  pudding  two  weeks  before  wanted,  and 
steam  it  for  six  hours.  Then  hang  it  up  in  the  cloth 
in  which  it  is  boiled  until  it  is  required.  Then  boil 
again  for  one  or  two  hours.  No  milk  or  other  moisture 
is  required  in  mixing  this  pudding. 

Fig  Pudding.  —  Half  a  poun  d  of  dried  figs,  \  lb. 
of  brown  sugar,  6  oz.  of  suet,  J  lb.  of  breadcrumbs, 
t  lb.  of  flour,  2  eggs,  half  of  a  nutmeg,  J  pint  of 
milk,  a  pinch  of  salt,  and  J  teaspoonful  of  baking 
powder.  Rub  together  the  flour,  suet,  salt,  and 
sugar,  then  add  the  breadcrumbs,  chopped  figs, 
baking  powder  and  nutmeg.  Beat  the  eggs  until 
light,  add  to  them  the  milk.  Mix  all  well  together, 
pour  into  a  buttered  basin,  cover  with  buttered  paper] 
and  steam  six  hours. 

Ground  Rice  Pudding.' — Rub  one  ounce  of  the  rice 
quite  smooth  in  a  very  little  cold  milk,  then  pour  on  it 
a  pint  of  boiling  milk,  stirring  it  well  together;  add 
sugar  and  flavouring  to  taste;  one  egg  would  improve 
this  pudding  greatly.  Place  the  whole  on  the  eras 
simmering  burner,  let  it  cook  gently  till  quite  thick, 
then  pour  it  into  the  pie-dish ;  add  some  tiny  morsels 
of  butter  to  keep  it  from  drying  up,  and  bake  slowly 
on  the  solid  shelf. 

Apple  Plum  Pudding— Grate  half  a  pound  of  bread, 
chop  six  ounces  of  beef  suet,  and  add  half  a  pound  of 
raisins,  half  a  pound  of  currants,  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  sugar;  chop  half  a  pound  of  apples  and  add  to  it 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  a  little  mixed  spice,  and 
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one  or  two  ounces  of  chopped  candied  peel,  according- 
to  taste;  beat  four  eggs  thoroughly,  and  after  well 
mixing  the  dry  ingredients,  stir  in  the  eggs,  and  put 
it  all  into  a  well-greased  mould  and  steam  for  four 
hours,  and  serve  with  a  sweet  sauce. 

An  Incomparable  Apple  Pudding. — Eight  ounces 
of  apples  grated,  six  or  eight  ounces  of  sugar,  six 
ounces  of  butter,  the  juice  and  rind  of  a  lemon  grated, 
five  eggs,  leaving  out  two  whites;  the  eggs  to  be  well 
beaten  and  the  ingredients  well  mixed  together;  put 
a  paste  round  the  dish  and  bake. 

Apple  and  Rice  Pudding. — Boil  half  an  ounce  of 
rice  in  a  gill  of  milk  until  very  tender,  having  pre¬ 
viously  washed  it  in  two  waters.  Then  add  a  small 
piece  of  butter,  sugar,  a  little  cinnamon,  and  a  grain 
of  salt;  then  peel,  core,  and  slice  a  middling-sized 
apple,  which  put  into  the  stewpan  with  a  small  piece 
of  butter,  a  little  sugar,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  water, 
and  stew  it  until  tender  ;  when  done  put  the  apple  in  a 
small  tart  dish,  mix  an  egg  with  the  rice,  which  pour 
over  the  apple,  and  bake  ten  minutes  in  a  moderate 
oven. 

Apple  Dumplings.  —  \  lb.  short  crust,  3  apples,  3 
cloves,  1  ounce  castor  sugar.  Choose  good  baking 
apples  about  the  same  size  as  each  other;  pare  them 
thinly,  and  cut  out  the  core  with  a  cutter.  Roll  the 
pastry  out  to  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness 
and  cut  out  six  rounds,  so  that  each  round  will  cover 
half  the  apple.  Then  fill  the  centre  of  the  apple  with 
castor  sugar  and  one  clove.  Moisten  the  edge  of  the 
paste  with  a  little  water,  and  put  another  round  of 
paste  on  top  and  join  the  edges  neatly.  They  will 
take  about  twenty  minutes  to  bake.  Dust  some  castor 
sugar  over  before  serving. 

Suet  Pudding.  — Ingredients. — 1  lb.  flour,  6  ozs. 
suet,  t  teaspoonful  baking  powder. 
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Pass  the  flour  and  baking  powder  through  a  sieve 
into  a  basin,  shred  the  suet  finely,  and  chop  it  till  it 
is  as  fine  as  breadcrumbs.  Mix  well  with  the  flour 
and  add  gradually  some  cold  wate'r  to  form  a  stiff 
paste.  Have  ready  a  saucepan  of  boiling  water, 
plunge  the  pudding  cloth  into  it,  wring  it  out,  and 
Hour  it.  Put  the  pudding  into  the  cloth  and  tie  it  up, 
allowing  it  to  boil  one  hour  and  a  half ;  be  very  careful 
not  to  let  the  water  cease  boiling,  or  the  pudding  will 
be  heavy.  A  nicer  way  is  to  steam  the  suet  pudding 
just  covering  the  top  with  a  greased  paper,  and  well 
greasing  the  basin. 

Note.— That  the  gas  be  full  on  till  the  water  boils, 
then  turn  the  gas  down  low  and  it  will  keep  boiling. 

Stiltana  Pudding.  —  Ingredients _ J  lb.  flour,  1  lb. 

sultanas,  J  lb.  suet,  J  lb.  castor  sugar,  2  ozs.  candied 
peel,  1  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder,  a  little  nutmeg 
or  grated  lemon  peel,  i  pint  of  milk,  1  egg. 

Sieve  the  flour,  shred  and  chop  the  suet  finely.  The 
sultanas  must  be  well  picked  and  cleaned,  and  the 
candied  peel  cut  in  thin  shreds.  Mix  all  the  dry 
mgrechents  together,  then  beat  up  the  egg  in  the  milk 
and  thoroughly  mix.  Bake  for  half  an  hour  in  a 
greased  tin. 

Note.— That  the  gas  be  full  on  for  ten  minutes, 
then  reduce  it  to  one-half  and  put  the  pudding  in  the 
oven,  under  the  browning  shelf. 


Yorkshire  Pudding.  — Ingredients. — J  lb.  self¬ 
rising  flour,  2  eggs,  |  pint  milk,  pinch  of  salt. " 

•  uSS  rthe,  flour  through  a  sieve  into  a  basin,  add  a 
pinch  or  salt;  make  a  well  in  centre  and  break  the  e°-gs 
into  it,  add  a  little  of  the  milk,  and  mix  gradually  and 
smoothly.  When  half  the  milk  is  in,  beat  it  well  for 
ten  minutes,  and  then  mix  in  the  rest;  let  the  batter 
stand  for  at  least  half  an  hour  before  using.  This  mav 

be  used  for  pancakes,  boiled  batter  and  baked  batter 
puddings. 
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Cabinet  Pudding. — Boil  one  pint  of  milk  with  a  piece 
of  lemon-peel,  pour  it  on  one  ounce  of  sponge  cake, 
let  it  soak  half  an  hour,  then  add  three  eggs,  half  an 
ounce  of  currants,  and  very  little  sugar.  Steam  it  in 
a  buttered  mould,  lined  with  raisins,  one  hour. 

Swiss  Apple  Pudding.  —  Take  some  apples,  core, 
flavour,  and  sweeten ;  place  them  in  a  well- 
greased  butter  dish  alternately  with  rusks  which 
have  been  soaked  in  milk  and  beaten  with  a  fork ;  rusks 
to  be  put  top  and  bottom.  Then  pour  melted  butter 
over  the  whole,  and  bake  until  brown — about  forty 
minutes. 

Victoria  Pudding.  —  Have  ready  one  gill  of 
cream,  half  a  pint  of  milk,  half  a  pint  of  custard,  three 
sponge  cakes,  some  raspberry  jam,  half  an  ounce  of 
gelatine,  a  few  drops  of  cochineal,  and,  if  liked,  half 
a  glass  of  sherry.  Cut  the  sponge  cakes  into  thick 
slices  and  spread  with  jam ;  put  them  into  a  mould. 
Whip  the  cream,  add  the  custard  and  sugar;  then 
strain  in  the  dissolved  gelatine.  Colour  half  the 
mixture  with  cochineal.  Place  the  Charlotte  or  fancy 
cake  mould  on  ice,  or  in  a  very  cold  place.  Pour  in 
a  little  of  the  coloured  custard,  let  it  set;  add  a  little 
of  the  plain  custard,  and  let  that  set;  and  fill  up  the 
remainder  of  the  mould  with  alternate  layers  of 
custard,  and  put  in  a  cool  place  to  set.  When  firm, 
turn  out  quickly  into  a  cold  dish,  and  serve. 

Macaroni  Pudding. — Blanch  tw7o  ounces  of  maca¬ 
roni  in  some  water  for  eight  to  ten  minutes;  strain  it, 
and  add  it  to  one  pint  of  boiling  milk  in  which  you 
have  previously  boiled  a  piece  of  lemon-peel,  cinnamon 
and  one  ounce  of  butter;  when  the  macaroni  is  quite 
tender,  add  two  eggs,  and  sugar  enough  to  sweeten  it. 
Bake  it  one  hour  in  a  buttered  dish  on  the  top  of  the 
browning  shelf  in  the  cool  oven. 
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Gooseberry  Pudding. — Make  a  nice  light  pastry 
with  some  suet,  and  line  a  basin  with  it,  sufficient  to 
hold  a  quart  of  gooseberries  and  the  paste.  The  goose¬ 
berries,  _  after  being  washed  should  be  placed  in  a 
pastry-lined  basin.  Sprinkle  about  half  a  pound  of 
moist  sugar  over  them  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  water 
to  moisten  the  sugar;  cover  with  the  paste  by  pinching 
it  to  the  sides  so  that  no  juice  can  escape.  Now  put 
a  greased  paper  on  top.  Have  ready  a  large  sauce¬ 
pan;  let  the  boiling  water  come  just  half-way  up  the 
basin;  put  the  lid  closely  on,  and  let  the  pudding 
gently  steam  about  three  hours.  A  little  over-boiling 
will  be  better  than  under-boiling.  The  saucepan  must 
be  kept  boiling  all  the  time  on  the  gas  stove,  and  not 
allowed  to  stop  for  one  minute. 
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FRUIT  DISHES  AND  PRESERVED 

FRUITS. 

Gooseberries  are  one  of  the  most  wholesome  and 
refreshing  of  our  fruits,  and  should  always  find  a  place 
on  our  tables  so  long  as  they  are  with  us.  It  is  as 
well  to  note  that  the  smooth-skinned  variety  are  much 
inferior  to  the  rough,  hairy  sort. 

Gooseberry  Charlotte.  —  Boil  two  pounds  of  goose¬ 
berries  with  half  a  pound  of  sugar  until  reduced  to  a 
pulp,  and  pass  them  through  a  sieve.  Dissolve  a 
little  gelatine  in  a  cupful  of  hot  water.  Mix  it  thor¬ 
oughly  with  the  gooseberries.  Take  a  mould  and 
line  it  with  small  sponge  cakes.  Pour  the  gooseberry 
mixture  in  the  centres,  and  when  it  is  quite  set  turn 
it  out  on  to  a  glass  dish,  and  serve  with  cream. 

Apple  Fool. — Pare  and  core  two  pounds  of  apples 
and  place  them,  with  two  cloves,  a  cupful  of  water, 
and  sugar  to  taste,  into  a  saucepan.  Let  them  simmer 
very  gently,  and  when  quite  soft  beat  them  well  with 
a  wooden  spoon.  Now  mix  with  them  very  gradually 
a  pint  of  hot  milk,  or  milk  and  cream  mixed,  and  let  it 
cook  until  the  milk  has  boiled.  Then  when  cold 
sweeten  and  flavour  to  taste. 

Fruit  Salad. — Stone  a  half  pint  of  cherries,  remove 
the  stems  from  half  a  pound  of  strawberries,  top  and 
tail  half  a  pint  of  ripe  gooseberries,  cut  up  three 
bananas  into  small  cubes,  remove  the  stalks  and  seeds 
from  half  a  pound  of  grapes,  pare  and  cut  out  the  core 
of  two  ripe  apples  and  cut  them  into  small  pieces, 
two  ounces  of  shelled  walnuts  and  one  ounce  of 
bleached  ^lmonds  cut  into  quarters.  Place  all  these 
ingredients  into  a  large  bowl.  Have  ready  half  a 
pound  of  loaf  sugar  in  one  pint  of  water  boiled  down 
to  a  syrup,  and  when  cold  pour  it  over  the  salad. 
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Rhubarb,  it  is  not  generally  known  that  rhubarb 
assumes  the  flavour  of  any  fruit  with  which  it  is 
stewed.  Two  pints  of  greengages  or  plums  stewed 
with  one  lb.  of  rhubarb  makes  a  fine  preserve. 
Apples,  pears,  and  blackberries  make  delicious  jam 
with  rhubarb,  and  a  little  ginger,  lemon  peel  or  juice 
added. 

Compote  of  Oranges. — Pare  the  rind  off  three  or 
four  or  more  oranges.  Cut  the  fruit  across  in  halves, 
removing  the  white  skin  and  all  the  pips;  pile  the 
oranges  in  a  glass  dish.  Boil  the  rind  in  a  half  pint 
ol  water,  with  a  pound  of  sugar,  until  the  syrup  is 
clear,  and  strain  it  over  the  fruit.  When  cold  it  is 
ready  to  serve. 

Stewed  Rhubarb  au  Croutons. — Those  who  cannot 
eat  pastry  and  w7ish  a  nice  dish,  quickly  made,  should 
piepare  some  rhubarb  in  the  ordinary  manner  for 
stewing.  Nearly  fill  a  dish,  putting  a  little  grated 
lemon  peel,  or  any  preferred  flavouring,  and  sugar 
to  taste.  Cover  the  fruit  with  bread.  Dot  the 
bread  over  with  nuggets  of  butter,  and  bake  so 
that  the  fruit  is  cooked  thoroughly,  and  the  bread  of 
a  nice  golden  brown  colour  without  burning.  Invalids 
who  cannot  take  pastry  and  children  find  it  a  very 
favourable  dish. 

Cherries,  like  strawberries,  to  be  in  perfection, 
should  be  morning  gathered,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  more 
than  a  day  old,  hence  it  is  that  English  fruit  has 
always  a  finer  flavour  than  that  which  is  imported. 

Cherries  Stewed.  Remove  the  stalks  and  imper¬ 
fect  cherries,  rinse  them  in  water  and  place  them  in 
an  enamelled  stew-pan  with  half  a  pound  of  sugar, 
and  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  water  to  each  pound  of 
cherries.  Let  them  stew  very  slowly  until  they  are 
quite  done.  When  cool  serve  in  a  glass  dish  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  dish  of  custard. 
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Apples  and  their  Uses.  —  Apples  as  human  food 
have  not  been  sufficiently  estimated.  Besides  con¬ 
tributing  a  large  portion  of  sugar,  mucilage,  and  other 
nutritive  matter,  in  the  form  of  food,  they  contain 
such  a  fine  combination  of  vegetable  acids,  abstractive 
substances,  and  aromatic  principles  with  the  nutritive 
matter,  as  to  act  powerfully  in  the  capacity  of  tonics, 
refrigerants,  antiseptics,  and  when  freely  used  at  the 
season  of  their  ripening  by  rural  labourers  and  others 
they  prevent  debility,  strengthen  digestion,  correct 
the  putrefactive  tendencies  of  nitrogenous  food,  avert 
scurvy,  and  maintain  and  strengthen  the  powers  of 
productive  labour.  The  operatives  of  Cornwall  con¬ 
sider  ripe  apples  nearly  as  nourishing  as  bread,  and 
more  so  than  potatoes. 

In  the  year  1801 — a  year  of  great  scarcity — apples, 
instead  of  being  converted  into  cider,  were  sold  to  the 
poor;  and  the  labourers  asserted  that  they  could  stand 
their  work  on  baked  apples  without  meat;  whereas  a 
potato  diet  required  either  meat  or  fish. 

The  French  and  Germans  use  apples  extensively; 
indeed,  they  rarely  sit  down  in  the  rural  districts 
without  them  in  some  shape,  even  at  the  best  tables. 
The  labourers  and  mechanics  depend  on  them  to  a 
very  great  extent  as  an  article  of  food,  and  frequently 
dine  on  sliced  apples  and  bread.  Stewed  with  rice, 
red  cabbage,  carrots,  or  by  themselves,  with  a  little 
sugar  and  milk,  they  make  a  pleasant  and  nutritious 
dish,. 

A  Ribston  Pippin  eaten  before  breakfast  and  a  walk 
of  half  an  hour  will  greatly  assist  in  preventing  gout. 

Apple  Butter,  or  Beurre  aux  Pommes.  —  This  is 
an  excellent  dish  for  tea,  supper,  or  dessert.  It  is 
placed  on  the  table  like  orange  marmalade.  Those 
families  having  an  abundance  of  apple  trees  may,  by 
the  aid  of  the  following  recipe,  be  enabled  to  preserve 
their  crops  as  a  luxury  until  another  comes  in  the 
following  year. 
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Take  four  lbs.  of  sweet  apples,  peel  and  quarter 
them,  remove  the  core  and  pips,  put  them  into  a 
stew-pan  with  a  little  water  over  a  glimmer  of  gas, 
and  let  them  come  to  the  boil  gradually.  When  the 
apples  begin  to  be  soft,  add  the  juice  of  one  lemon, 
one  gill  of  rum,  and  one  pound  of  loaf  sugar  dissolved 
in  half  a  pint  of  water.  Boil  it  up,  pour  it  into  jars, 
cover  with  jam  covers,  and  put  in  a  dry  place  ready 
for  use.  If  to  be  eaten  by  children  or  young  people, 
rum  or  wines  should  certainly  not  be  added. 

Stewed  Plums. —  Put  into  a  stewpan  a  pint  of  water 
and  a  pound  of  sugar;  put  on  the  gas,  and  let  it  boil 
until  it  becomes  a  syrup  (about  15  minutes  quick  boil¬ 
ing).  Take  a  pound  of  plums  (previously  well  wiped 
and  picked),  and  put  them  into  the  syrup;  let  all 
simmer  gently  for  about  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes, 
pour  into  a  glass  dish,  and  serve  when  cold. 

Baked  Bananas. — Take  six  large  bananas  and  peel 
them.  Cut  them  in  halves  lengthwise.  Have  ready 
a  well-buttered  baking-tin,  put  the  bananas  in  it  and 
cover  them  with  sugar  and  the  juice  of  two  lemons; 
put  into  the  oven  for  ten  minutes,  and  then  add  half  a 
cupful  of  hot  water,  and  bake  until  the  fruit  looks 
transparent.  Melt  some  red  currant  jelly,  put  the 
bananas  in  a  glass  dish,  pour  the  jelly  over  them, 
and  leave  to  get  cold  and  then  serve. 

Strawberry  Charlotte.  —  Cover  the  bottom  of  a 
mould  with  a  layer  of  strawberry  or  lemon  jelly, 
decorate,  and  place  all  round  it  some  sponge  fingers. 
Take  a  pound  of  strawberries,  passed  through  a  hair 
sieve,  add  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  gelatine  (dis¬ 
solved),  and  mix  thoroughly.  Then  mingle  in  one 
pint  of  whipped  cream.  Pour  it  into  the  mould. 

Raspberry  Gateau. — Take  a  pound  and  a  half  of 
raspberries  and  currants,  which  have  been  stewed 
with  half  a  pound  of  sugar.  Cut  a  sponge  cake  into 
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slices  and  place  it  in  a  dish,  piling  it  in  the  centre. 
Now  pour  over  it  the  raspberries  and  currants,  whip 
some  cream  to  a  froth,  sweeten  it,  and,  if  liked,  flavour 
with  a  very  little  port  wine.  Pour  this  over  the  cake, 
and  serve  cold. 

Stewed  Pears  and  Cream. —  Take  a  dozen  stewing 
pears  of  fairly  large  size,  pare,  core,  and  cut  into 
halves,  leaving  half  the  stalk  on  each  half.  Place 
them  in  an  enamelled  saucepan,  adding  a  little  all¬ 
spice,  a  pinch  of  nutmeg,  six  cloves,  one  bay  leaf,  a 
wineglassful  of  sherry,  and  one  pint  of  water.  Let 
them  simmer  gently  until  they  are  quite  soft,  but  they 
must  not  be  allowed  to  break.  If  the  pears  are  good 
they  will  not  break  in  cooking.  When  done  and 
sufficiently  cool,  empty  them  into  a  glass  dish.  Add 
three  or  four  drops  of  cochineal  to  give  the  syrup  the 
desired  colour.  A  little  custard  or  cream  could  be 
served  with  them. 

A  Pretty  Dish  of  Oranges.  —  Ingredients :  Six 
large  oranges,  J  lb.  of  loaf  sugar,  J  pint  of  water,  J- 
pint  of  cream. 

Put  the  sugar  and  water  into  a  saucepan  and  boil 
them  until  the  sugar  becomes  brittle,  which  may  be 
ascertained  by  taking  up  a  small  quantity  in  a  spoon 
and  dipping  it  in  cold  water;  if  the  sugar  is  sufficiently 
boiled  it  will  easily  snap.  Peel  the  oranges,  remove 
as  much  of  the  white  pith  as  possible,  and  divide 
them  into  sections,  without  breaking  the  thin,  white 
skin  which  surrounds  the  juicy  pulp.  Place  the 
pieces  of  orange  on  small  skewers,  dip  them  into 
the  hot  sugar,  and  arrange  them  in  layers  round  a 
plain  mould,  which  should  be  well  oiled  with  the 
purest  salad  oil.  The  sides  of  the  mould  only  should 
be  lined  with  the  oranges,  and  the  centre  left  open  for 
the  cream.  Let  the  sugar  become  firm  by  cooling, 
turn  the  oranges  out  carefully  on  a  dish,  and  fill  the 
centre  with  whipped  cream  flavoured  with  any  kind  of 
flavouring,  and  sweetened  with  pounded  sugar. 
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FRITTERS,  PANCAKES  AND 

SOUFFLES. 

Egg  Fritters  Sweet. — Take  three  eggs  and  beat  them 
up,  yolks  and  whites  together,  add  to  this  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  sugar  and  a  gill  of  cream ;  then  mix 
into  it  sufficient  flour  to  make  a  stiff  paste  that  the 
fork  would  stand  up  in.  Have  ready  some  boiling 
fat  and  drop  a  spoonful  of  the  batter  into  it,  fry  until 
quite  brown,  strain  them  on  a  paper  and  sprinkle 
with  some  sifted  sugar.  The  fat  that  they  are  fried 
in  should  be  clarified  and  used  again  and  again  for 
any  sweet  things. 

Jena  Jelly. — Take  four  new  sponge  cakes,  one  pint  of 
any  kind  of  jelly,  and  one  pint  of  custard.  Place  the 
sponge  cakes  into  a  glass  bowl,  and  pour  over  them  the 
jelly  made  hot.  When  cold  and  set,  pour  the  custard 
over  the  cake  and  jelly.  Now  beat  up  the  white  of  an 
egg  and  a  little  white  sugar  into  a  froth,  and  place  it  in 
little  heaps  upon  the  custard  and  jelly,  and  finish 
by  putting  a  teaspoonful  of  jam  in  the  centre  of  each 
little  heap. 

Pancakes.  —  Put  \  lb.  flour  into  a  basin,  make  a  bay 
in  the  centre,  add  two  eggs,  a  pinch  of  salt,  and  by 
degrees  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  milk ;  beat  all  together 
five  or  ten  minutes,  add  another  quarter  of  a  pint  of 
milk,  and  should  it  be  lumpy  strain  into  a  jug.  Melt 
some  lard  in  a  small  saucepan,  pour  a  little  into 
a  small  frying-pan.  When  quite  hot  pour  in  enough 
to  thinly  cover  the  bottom  of  the  pan;  don’t  use  the 
gas  too  fiercely;  when  brown  on  one  side  toss  or  turn 
over  with  a  knife  and  fry  on  the  other  side.  Dust  a 
little  castor  sugar,  and  squeeze  a  few  drops  of  lemon 
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juice  over  each  pancake.  Roll  up  and  keep  warm 
until  all  the  batter  has  been  used.  Serve  with  small 
pieces  of  lemon. 

Pancakes  may  be  cooked  over  the  grill  burners  in 
a  pan,  and  will  need  no  tossing  or  turning,  for  when 
half  cooked  the  pan  may  be  placed  under  the  grill 
to  cook  and  brown  the  top  of  the  pancake. 

Fritter  Batter. — J  lb.  flour,  i  gill  of  warm  water, 
i  oz.  butter,  or  salad  oil,  i  egg. 

Put  the  flour  through  a  sieve  into  a  basin,  make  a 
well  in  the  centre  and  drop  in  the  yolk  of  the  egg. 
Melt  the  butter  in  the  warm  water,  or  add  the  salad 
oil  and  mix  this  gradually  with  the  flour  and  egg. 
Whip  up  the  white  of  egg  to  a  strong  froth  and  mix  in 
lightly.  For  savouries,  add  a  little  cayenne  and  salt. 
For  sweets,  castor  sugar  should  be  sprinkled  over 
just  as  the  fritters  are  going  to  be  served. 

Fish,  meat  and  tripe,  etc.,  may  be  used,  or  any  kind 
of  fruit,  such  as  bananas,  apples,  oranges,  apricots, 
or  pineapples. 
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Matrons  Glaccs  or  Sugared  Chestnuts.  These 
make  a  very  nice  dessert  for  Christmas  time, 
and  are  easily  made.  Take  some  good  Spanish  chest¬ 
nuts  and  put  them  into  boiling  water;  then  remove 
the  outer  skins;  boil  them  till  just  tender,  but  not  soft, 
take  off  the  woolly  inner  skin,  but  do  not  break  it.  Put 
a  pound  of  fine  white  sugar  into  half  a  pint  of  water, 
and  boil  for  one  minute;  put  the  chestnuts 
into  this,  with  a  large  pod  of  vanilla,  and  let 
them  boil  slowly  till  they  are  clear,  then  take 
them  out,  put  them  on  a  sieve  in  a  warm  place  till  next 
day;  then  dip  each  nut,  mounted  on  a  thin  wooden 
skewer,  into  a  candy  made  by  boiling  a  pound  of  sugar 
to  what  is  called  feather  degree,  which  is  that  when  the 
candy  begins  to  boil.  Dip  a  silver  fork  into  it,  let  the 
syrup  run  off  the  end,  and  then  blow  suddenly  against 
it;  if  only  a  few  beads  blow  out,  let  it  boil  a  minute 
longer,  then,  on  blowing  again,  if  bubbles  float  from 
the  fork,  wait  only  a  second,  then  blow  again.  The 
bubbles  should  not  break  after  they  leave  the  fork,  but 
run  one  into  the  other,  and  drop  to  the  ground  in  a 
rough  resemblance  to  a  feather.  The  juice  of  a  small 
lemon  should  be  squeezed  into  it.  Work  it  with 
a  spoon  against  the  side  of  a  saucepan  till  it  is  whitish 
and  a  little  grainy.  Then  the  chestnuts  should  be 
dipped  into  it,  giving  as  thin  a  coat  as  possible,  and 
should  be  placed  on  a  platter  to  drain,  serve  in  papil- 
lottes  or  small  ornamental  papers. 

Nougat. “-Ingredients. — }  lb.  castor  sugar,  £  lb. 
Jordan  almonds,  i  tablespoonful  lemon  juice,  £  gill  of 
water. 
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Blanch  the  almonds,  cut  into  three  lengthways,  and 
bake  in  oven  a  light  fawn  colour.  Melt  the  sugar  in 
a  saucepan,  with  the  lemon  juice  and  water,  and  cook 
till  it  is  a  clear  golden  brown.  Put  the  almonds  in 
and  stir  well.  Turn  out  on  to  an  oiled  tin  or  pastry 
slab. 

Turkish  Sweet.  -Ingredients. — 1  pint  of  milk,  J 
oz.  leaf  gelatine,  1  oz.  loaf  sugar,  essence  of  vanilla, 
2  eggs,  2  ozs.  of  Turkish  delight. 

Dissolve  the  gelatine  and  sugar  in  the  milk,  add  the 
eggs  and  the  flavouring.  Cook  as  for  a  custard,  and 
when  it  has  sufficiently  thickened  add  the  Turkish 
delight  cut  in  small  dice.  Stir  it  occasionally  as  it 
cools  and  then  pour  it  into  a  mould  or  let  it  cool  in 
a  basin,  and  pile  it  up  in  a  rocky  form  on  a  dish. 

Toffee.  —  Ingredients. — |  lb.  castor  sugar,  \  lb. 
golden  syrup,  2  ozs.  butter,  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon. 

Put  all  these  ingredients  in  a  thick  iron  saucepan 
and  boil  for  15  or  20  minutes.  As  soon  as  it  is  boiled 
to  the  snap  (try  by  putting  a  little  on  a  plate),  pour 
it  on  to  a  buttered  tin. 
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ICES, 


Ice  Pudding. — Ingredients . — 3  eggs,  2  ozs.  sugar, 
pint  milk,  1  dessertspoonful  of  Maraschino,  1  tea- 
poonful  of  vanilla. 


Make  a  custard  with  eggs,  sugar,  and  milk,  and 
flavour  as  directed.  Partly  freeze,  and  then  mix  in 
J  oz.  of  preserved  cherries,  and  J  oz.  citron  cut  up 
small,  and  one  gill  of  cream  stiffly  whipped.  Then 
close  the  machine  and  freeze  stiffly. 


Strawberry  Ice  Cream.— Ingredients — 1  lb.  straw¬ 
berries,  1  dessertspoonful  of  lemon  juice,  J  pint  double 
cream,  2  ozs.  castor  sugar. 

Pass  the  strawberries  with  the  sugar  through  a  hair 
sieve,  then  add  the  lemon  juice,  whip  the  cream  stiffly, 
mix  well  with  the  puree,  and  freeze. 

Strawberry  Ice  Sandwiches.  —  Put  the  ice  cream 
when  frozen  between  ice  wafers,  and  keep  in  ice,  till 
ready  to  serve. 

Apricot  Ice.— Ingredients. — ij  gills  of  fruit  puree, 
1  \  gills  of  water,  3  ozs.  castor  sugar,  2  ozs.  loaf  sugar, 
slightest  squeeze  of  lemon,  whipped  whites  of  2  eggs. 

Stew  the  fruit  and  loaf  sugar  together  for  puree, 
and  pass  it  through  a  sieve.  When  cool,  add  the  rest 
of  the  ingredients  and  place  it  in  the  mould,  freeze  the 
mixture  and  turn  out  by  dipping  the  mould  in  hot 
water. 
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BEVERAGES. 

Ginger  Beer. — Peel  four  lemons  very  thinly.  Put 
the  strained  juice  with  the  peel  into  a  large 
earthenware  pan,  with  two  and  a-half  pounds 
of  loaf  sugar,  three  ounces  of  bruised  ginger, 
and  two  ounces  of  cream  of  tartar.  Pour  over  these  in¬ 
gredients  two  and  a-half  gallons  of  boiling  water, 
allow  it  to  cool,  when  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  fresh 
brewers’  yeast.  After  stirring  the  liquid  leave  it  till 
the  next  day  to  ferment.  The  yeast  must  be  skimmed 
from  the  top,  and  the  beer  carefully  poured  from  the 
sediment,  and  put  into  bottles  ready  for  use.  The  corks 
should  be  put  into  boiling  water  just  before  using, 
and  attention  should  be  paid  to  them  being  perfectly 
sound.  Let  the  bottles  be  securely  wired  down.  The 
ginger  beer  will  be  ready  for  use  in  two  days,  and  the 
cost  about  is.  iojd.  for  three  and  a-half  dozen. 

Effervescing  Lemonade. — Squeeze  the  juice  out  of 
as  many  lemons  as  will  make  a  half-pint  of  juice. 
Strain  it  into  a  clean  enamelled  saucepan,  and  add 
one  pound  of  loaf  sugar;  stand  it  on  the  fire  until  the 
sugar  is  entirely  dissolved.  Allow  it  to  get  cool,  and 
pour  it  into  a  bottle  or  decanter.  When  required  for 
use  put  about  a  tablespoonful  into  a  tumbler,  and  fill 
up  to  threequarters  of  the  tumbler  with  cold  water. 
Stir  into  the  tumbler  about  as  much  carbonate  of 
soda  as  will  go  on  to  a  threepenny  piece,  and  drink 
during  effervescence. 

Lemonade. — Slice  and  remove  the  pips  of  fowr 
lemons.  Peel  the  thick  white  skin  from  them.  Put 
into  a  jug  six  ounces  of  moist  sugar,  one  ounce  of 
cream  of  tartar,  and  the  cut  lemons.  After  pouring 
two  quarts  of  boiling  water  over  it  allow  the  liquid 
to  stand  until  cold.  Leave  it  for  two  hours  to  infuse. 
Sufficient  to  make  five  pints  of  lemonade. 
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Lemonade  quickly  and  cheaply  made.  Take  half  an 
ounce  of  citric  acid  crystals,  J  lb.  of  loaf  sugar,  and 
dissolve  the  same  into  one  pint  of  boiling  water. 
When  cool  add  one  teaspoonful  of  essence  of  lemon 
For  use  take  two  or  three  tablespoonfuls  of  the  above, 
and  add  cold  water  to  one  glassful. 

Cider  Cup.— Cut  into  slices  one  lemon  and  one 
orange.  Place  in  a  glass  jug  with  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  sugar.  Add  a  pint  of  Herefordshire  cyder  and 
a  bottle  of  soda  water ;  the  cyder  and  soda  should  have 
been  on  the  ice  before  using.  This  will  be  found  to 
make  a  delightful  cooling  drink. 

Claret  Cup. — Into  a  large  bowl  place  half  a  pound 
of  loaf  sugar,  the  rind  of  one  lemon  and  the  remainder 
cut  up  into  thin  slices,  with  an  orange  cut  into  very 
thin  slices.  The  peel  of  a  small  cucumber  very  thinly 
cut  and  half  a  teaspoonful  of  nutmeg,  with  a  small 
wineglassful  each  of  Benedictine,  Maraschino,  and 
Curacoa,  and  a  sprig  of  green  mint.  Now  stand  a 
block  of  ice  in  the  centre  of  the  bowl,  not  too  large  a 
block,  and  pour  over  the  ice  two  bottles  of  claret. 
Let  it  stand  for  an  hour  in  a  cool  place.  Stir  it  well 
before  using,  and  serve  with  a  silver  ladle  into  coloured 
claret  glasses. 

Apple  Water.  —  Take  three  or  four  large  juicy 
apples;  pare,  core,  and  cut  them  into  very  thin  slices. 
Put  them  into  a  large  jug,  with  the  rind  of  a  lemon 
pared  thin,  and  pour  on  a  quart  of  boiling  water. 
Cover  the  jug  closely,  and  let  it  stand  for  three  or  four 
hours.  Strain  and  sweeten  with  loaf  sugar. 

Royal  Punch.  —  Extract  the  juice  from  the  peel 
of  a  lemon  by  rubbing  the  peel  on  to  pieces  of  loaf 
sugar.  Pour  one  pint  of  boiling  water  on  to  the 
sugar,  and  add  the  juice  of  six  lemons,  one  pint  of 
rum  and  one  pint  of  port  wine.  Sweeten  it  to  your 
taste,  and  it  is  ready  for  use. 
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Milk  Punch.  —  Boil  two  quarts  t>f  water  and  one  of 
new  milk  together,  and  sweeten  with  sufficient  sugar 
to  tas/te.  Rub  the  peel  of  one  lemon  on  a  few  pieces 
of  loaf  sugar,  put  them  all  in  the  jug  with  the  milk 
and  water.  Add  the  juice  of  six  or  eight  lemons 
gradually,  stirring  the  mixture  all  the  time  to  prevent 
the  milk  curdling.  Now  add  one  quart  of  brandy, 
strain  through  a  flannel  and  bottle.  Place  in  a  cool 
cellar,  it  will  keep  for  ten  days. 

Lemon  Punch. — Cut  the  rind  off  six  lemons,  and 
squeeze  out  the  juice,  put  the  rind  and  the  juice  in 
a  jug  together  and  add  one  quart  of  brandy.  Let  it 
remain  closely  covered  for  three  or  four  days.  Now 
take  six  additional  lemons  and  squeeze  their  juice 
into  two  quarts  of  water.  Sweeten  same  with  loaf 
sugar  to  taste.  Boil  it  well,  and  when  cold  pour  into 
it  a  bottle  of  sherry.  Mix  it  together  with  the  lemon 
and  brandy  previously  made.  Strain  through  flannel 
or  filter  cloth,  bottle,  cork,  and  seal,  and  stow  away 
in  cool  cellar.  This  will  be  ready  to  drink  in  a 
month. 

Raspberry  Syrup. — Put  any  desired  quantity  of  fruit 
into  a  tin  or  basin,  and  reduce  it  to  a  mash;  cover 
with  a  cloth  or  piece  of  paper  to  keep  out  any  dust  or 
dirt,  and  put  it  into  a  warm  place  for  three  or  four 
days,  or  until  a  fermentation  has  commenced,  so  as 
to.  destroy  the  mucilage,  or  the  syrup  would  become 
a  jelly  in  the  bottle.  Filter  the  juice  through  a  flannel 
bag  and  let  it  clear.  To  a  pint  of  filtered  juice  add 
two  pounds  of  powdered  loaf-sugar,  which  put  into 
a  copper  preserving  pan,  as  tin  changes  the  colour 
of  red  fruits  to  a  deep  purple.  Place  over  the  gas, 
and  stir  them  together  until  the  sugar  is  dissolved, 
or  at  the  most  it  should  only  be  suffered  to  boil  up 
three  or  four  times  before  it  is  removed.  Take  off  all 
the  scum  as  it  rises.  When  cold,  bottle  it  and  cork 
closely. 
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Raspberry  Vinegar  Syrup.  —  For  this  purpose  use 
either  white  or  red  raspberries,  but  use  the  best  white 
vinegar  with  white  raspberries,  and  red  vinegar  for 
red  raspberries.  The  juice  may  be  prepared  as  in  the 
last  receipt,  when  to  each  pint  of  juice  add  a  pint  and 
a  half  or  a  quart  of  vinegar  of  the  common  strength ; 
or  if  it  is  strong  or  concentrated  vinegar,  use  only 
equal  portions.  To  each  pint  of  this  mixture  add  two 
pounds  of  powdered  loaf-sugar  and  proceed  as  in 
every  respect  as  for  raspberry  syrup. 

Lait  Sucre.  —  Boil  a  pint  of  milk,  sweeten  with 
white  sugar,  and  flavour  with  lemon. 

Appleade. — Cut  two  large  apples  into  slices,  and 
pour  a  quart  of  boiling  water  on  them,  strain  well  and 
sweeten.  To  be  taken  cold,  or  in  hot  weather  iced. 

Apricot  Effervescing  Drink.  —  Take  a  pint  of  juice 
from  a  tin  of  apricots,  filter  until  clear,  and  make  into 
a  syrup  with  half  a  pound  of  sugar,  then  add  one  oz. 
of  tartaric  acid,  bottle  and  cork  well.  For  a  tumbler 
three  parts  full  of  water  add  two  tablespoon fuls  of  the 
syrup  and  a  very  little  carbonate  of  soda,  stir  well,  and 
drink  while  effervescing.  Cherry  drink,  or  any  other 
fruit  when  in  season,  may  be  made  in  the  same  way, 
substituting  them  for  the  apricots. 

Black  Currant  Drink. — Six  large  teaspoonfuls  of 
black  currant  jam  (or  any  other  kind  of  jam  preferred), 
and  one  pint  of  boiling  water.  Pour  it  over  the  jam, 
stir  well,  and  let  it  stand  until  the  goodness  is 
abstracted.  Strain  it,  and  serve. 

Barley  Water.  —  Take  one  tablespoonful  of  pow¬ 
dered  pearl  barley,  three  pieces  of  sugar,  one  quart  of 
boiling  water,  and  half  a  lemon.  Wash  the  barley 
in  cold  water,  add  sugar,  lemon,  and  the  boiling 
water;  let  it  stand  covered  for  3  hours,  when  it  will 
be  ready  for  use. 
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Orangeade. — Squeeze  out  the  juice  of  an  orange,  or 
as  many  in  number  as  is  required,  pour  boiling  water 
on  a  little  of  the  peel,  and  cover  closely.  Boil  water 
and  sugar  to  a  thin  syrup,  and  skim  it.  When  all 
are  cold,  mix  the  juice,  the  infusion,  and  the  syrup 
with  as  much  more  water  as  will  make  a  rich  drink. 
Strain  and  serve. 

Imperial  Drink. — Put  half  an  ounce  of  cream  of 
tartar,  four  ozs.  of  white  sugar,  and  three  ozs.  of 
orange  peel  into  a  pan ;  pour  three  pints  of  boiling 
water  on,  strain  and  cool. 

Blackberry  Wine.— There  is  no  wine  to  equal  black¬ 
berry  wine,  either  in  flavour  or  for  medicinal  pur¬ 
poses,  and  all  who  can  do  so  should  manufacture 
enough  for  their  own  use  every  year. 

Measure  the  berries  and  bruise  them;  to  every 
gallon  adding  one  quart  of  boiling  water.  Let  the 
mixture  stand  24  hours,  stirring  occasionally ;  then 
strain  off  the  liquor  into  a  cask,  to  every  gallon  adding 
two  lbs.  of  sugar;  cork  tight  and  let  it  stand  till  the 
following  October,  and  it  will  be  ready  for  use  with¬ 
out  further  straining. 

Fruit  Lemonade.  —  Ingredients  :  The  juice  of  1 
lemon,  1  oz.  castor  sugar,  2  ozs.  of  any  ripe  fruit, 
such  as  raspberries,  strawberries,  etc.,  rubbed  through 
a  hair  sieve,  half  a  pint  of  cold  water. 

Mix  these  well  and  strain  into  a  large  tumbler,  add 
a  small  piece  of  ice,  and  serve.  This  is  a  refreshing 
beverage  during  the  hot  weather. 
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BISCUITS,  BUNS  AND  CAKES. 

HOW  TO  MANAGE  THE  GAS  OVEN  FOR 

BAKING  CAKES. 

Space  out  the  grid  shelves  to  the  required  height 
first  of  all.  Then  place  the  solid  or  browning  shelf 
on  the  top,  allowing  room  for  the  cakes  to  rise  and 
brown.  Light  up  the  gas,  having  the  blue  flames 
about  one  inch  in  length,  let  the  oven  get  nicely  hot 
(for  baking  sponge  cakes,  give  the  oven  quite  20 
minutes  to  heat,  as  sponge  mixtures  require  a  sharp 
oven),  but  when  putting  the  cakes — Swiss  roll, 
Genoese,  etc. — into  the  oven,  bake  with  a  very  little 
gas;  turn  it  down  quite  low.  For  Madeira  mixtures, 
quarter  of  an  hour  will  be  sufficient  to  heat  the  oven. 
Reduce  the  gas  to  half  an  inch  blue  flame  when  put¬ 
ting  these  cakes  in  the  oven,  and  after  five  to  seven 
minutes,  only  quarter  of  an  inch  flame  is  necessary, 
further  reducing  the  gas  all  the  time  the  cakes  are 
cooking;  and  when  the  cakes  look  done,  but  are  not 
quite  soaked,  turn  out  the  gas  and  leave  the  cakes  to 
finish  in  the  remaining  heat  in  the  oven. 

For  ordinary  cakes,  ten  minutes  will  suffice  in  which 
to  heat  the  oven.  Always  bear  in  mind  that  the  oven 
requires  to  be  nicely  hot,  and  when  baking  cakes  give 
them  a  gradually  reducing  heat.  Scones  and  tea 
cakes  and  small  cakes  should  have  the  gas  reduced 
every  five  minutes.  Rock  cakes  and  cocoanut  buns 
require  a  very  sharp  heat  for  the  first  minute — leave 
the  gas  full  on  for  one  minute  only, then  turn  the  gas 
nearly  out.  These  should  bake  in  ten  minutes. 
Complaints  of  cakes  burning  underneath  and  not 
browning  on  the  top,  is  nearly  always  due  to  the  oven 
not  being  sufficiently  hot  to  start  with,  consequently, 
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too  much  gas  is  being  used  whilst  baking.  Gas  ovens 
must  be  made  quite  Is  hot  as  the  kitcheners,  10  to  20 
minutes  te  quite  sufficient,  after  that  the  heat  can  be 
regulated  to  a  nicety.  Do  not  put  any  water  m  the 
drip  tin,  and  see  that  the  stove  is  protected  from 

ground  draught. 

HINTS  ON  CAKE  MAKING. 

Perhaps  cake-making  requires  good  materials  rriore 
than  any  other  branch  of  cookery.  Poor  flour,  bad 
hntt^r  and  stale  eggs  will  spoil  a  cake  even  if  made 
with  the  greatest  care.  Good  beef  dripping  will  give 
a  more  satisfactory  result  than  bad  butter.  Castor 
sugar  is  by  far  the  best  for  all  light  cakes,  such  as 
sponge,  while  brown  sugar  may  be  used  with  advan¬ 
tage  in  any  fruit  cake  where  the  flour  and  butter  ar 
rubbed  together.  When  butter  is  creamed,  castor 

sugar  will  fc>e  found  best.  .  .  i*ffi 

Currants  and  sultanas  are  best  cleaned  with  a  little 

dry  flour  on  the  top  of  a  sieve,  the  dusty  flour  falling 
through,  leaving  the  fruit  dry  and  clean,  with  no  loss 

If  salt  butter  is  used,  it  should  be  washed  first  in 
cold  water,  and  the  moisture  pressed  out  in  a  clean 
cloth.  In  creaming  butter  and  sugar  together,  the 
butter  should  be  creamed  first,  the  sugar  added,  and 
creamed  again  until  it  takes  a  white  creamy  appear¬ 
ance.  A  wooden  spoon  is  the  best  for  this  purpose, 
or  the  hands.  The  butter  must  never  be  melted. 
Eggs  must  be  broken  separately  into  a  cup,  to  be  sure 

that  all  are  good.  ,  . 

A  pinch  of  salt  added  to  the  whites  of  eggs  helps 

them  to  froth  more  quickly.  , 

The  tins  for  sponge  cakes,  after  buttering,  should 
be  sprinkled  with  flour  and  sugar,  mixed  together  in 
equal  portions.  For  all  rich  cakes  the  tins  should  be 
first  buttered  then  lined  with  buttered  paper. 

Baking  powder  should  be  put  in  with  the  last 
quantity"  of  flour,  where  the  butter  and  sugar  are 
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creamed;  where  the  butter  and  flour  are  rubbed 
^-£?cther  it  is  best  addecl  after  the  butter  is  rubbed  in 
and  before  the  moisture  is  added.  When  the  whites 

0  eRgs,  are  whipped  to  a  stiff  froth,  less  baking; 
powder  is  required. 

Unless  the  oven  is  of  the  right  temperature  all  the 
abour  of  mixing,  beating,  and  whisking  is  lost,  and 
the  cake  will  be  a  failure. 

The  ingredients  for  a  cake  should  be  mixed  in  the 
following  order:  — 

butter,  and  finely-pounded  or  sifted  sugar,  beaten 
to  a  cream. 


Well-whipped  eggs. 

The  flour  should  be  added  while  the  beating  con¬ 
tinues. 

added tinUe  t0  beat  wh‘le  the  °ther  ingredients  are 

Baking  tins  should  always  be  well  greased  with 
.resh  butter  before  the  cake  mixture  is  poured  into 
them,  and  the  tins  lined  with  well-greased  paper. 

A  piece  of  greased  paper  should  be  laid  over  the  tin 
it  there  is  any  risk  of  the  cake  burning. 

If  it  is  feared  that  the  bottom  heat  of  an  oven  is  too 

nerce,  the  gas  should  be  lowered  more  often  than  is 
absolutely  necessary. 

The  oven  door  should  not  be  opened  after  a  cake  is 
put  in  to  bake,  or  the  cake  will  become  heavy. 

wifh°thpCflertam  ff  ,a,ca.ke  ,is  sufficiently  baked,  press 
fn  U  i  fingeru  1 in  the  centre;  if  it  yields  to  the 

hUk  efiV®  the  Cake  t0  finish  soaking  in  the  oven, 
but  turn  the  gas  quite  out. 

bcUUf’  3  *iak?  is  baked>  !t  should  be  turned  out  of 
its  mould  and  placed  out  of  all  draught,  on  its  side 
on  a.  sieve, 

T^ncher  the  cake  the  longer  it  will  take  to  cook, 

he  hnrnU  m  — j  6  cooler,  or  the  outside  will 

be  burnt,  and  the  inside  under-done.  For  a  large 

rich  mixture,  put  into  rather  a  warm  oven  for  the  first 
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half-hour,  then  cool  down  for  the  rest  of  the  time. 
Sponge  cakes  need  a  sharp  oven.  For  scones 
and  hot  cakes,  the  oven  should  be  hot.  Short¬ 
bread,  ginger  biscuit,  and  such  cakes  as  Shrewsbury, 
should  be  cooked  in  rather  a  cool  oven,  they  should 
be  crisp  all  through,  and  on  no  account  be  allowed 
to  become  too  dark  a  brown,  or  the  flavour  is  spoilt. 
All  cakes  on  being  removed  from  the  tins  should  be 
placed  on  a  pastry  rack  or  folded  towel,  that  the 

steam  may  escape. 

CAKES  TO  BAKE. 

A  moderate  oven  is  required,  not  so  hot  as^  for 
pastry,  but  when  the  cake  is  rising  and  browning, 
say  in  5  to  10  minutes,  lower  the  gas  considerably, 
and  when  nearly  done,  turn  the  gas  quite  out  in  the 
oven  to  let  the  cake  soak  well.  If  a  large  cake  taking 
2  hours  to  bake,  lower  the  flames  to  half-an-inch  on 
putting  it  in  the  oven,  and  after  10  minutes  lower  the 
gas  and  reduce  the  heat  every  half-hour,  turning  the 
gas  quite  out  for  the  last  half-hour.  If  the  cake  takes 
only  an  hour  to  bake,  reduce  the  heat  every  quarter 
of  an  hour  and  turn  it  quite  off  the  last  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  so  on  in  proportion  for  either  large  or 
small  cakes,  placing  them  always  upon  an  open  grid 
shelf  and  underneath  the  solid  or  browning  shelf  till 
risen  and  brown.  Small  cakes  such  as  Rock  Cakes, 
require  a  sharper  oven  to  set  them  into  shape,  but  the 
heat  must  be  reduced  after  2  or  3  minutes.  Any  Cake 
burnt  underneath  is  due  to  too  much  gas  being  used. 

Macaroon  Biscuits.  —  Ingredients  :  £  lb.  ground 
almonds,  1  lb.  castor  sugar,  1  oz.  ground  rice,  4 

whites  of  eggs.  . 

Place  the  almonds,  sugar,  and  ground  rice  in  a 

basin,  then  whisk  the  whites  stiffly  and  add.  then 
lay  out  teaspoonfuls  of  the  mixture  on  wafer  paper, 
and  bake  in  a  hot  oven.  Takeout  the  browning  shelf. 
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Chocolate  Biscuits.  Whisk  the  whites  of  two  eggs 
to  a  stiff  froth  ;  mix  in  lightly  two  and  a  half  ounces  of 
grated  chocolate,  one  and  a  half  ounces  of  fine  flour 
and  mie  ounce  of  castor  sugar.  Drop  the  mixture  in 
small  heaps  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  bake  for  a  few 
minutes  in  a  brisk  oven. 

Bath  Buns.— 1  lb.  Vienna  flour,  §  oz.  German  yeast, 
1  teaspoonful  castor  sugar,  1  gill  tepid  milk,  2  ozs. 
sultanas,  2  ozs.  butter,  2  ozs.  castor  sugar,  3  ozs. 
candied  peel,  3  eggs,  2  ozs.  crushed  lump  sugar. 

ream  the  yeast  and  teaspoonful  of  castor  sup'ar 
together,  add  the  tepid  milk  and  strain  into  half 
the  flour  to  form  sponge.  Let  it  rise  an  hour, 
then  rub  the  butter  into  the  other  half  lb.  of  flour 
adding  sultanas,  castor  sugar,  and  candied  peel,  and 
the  sponge  from  the  other  basin.  Now  beat  in  the 
eggs  well,  one  at  a  time  with  the  hand,  and  set  it  to 
rise  again.  When  well  risen,  form  into  eight  rocky 
buns,  sprinkle  the  crushed  lump  sugar  on  top,  also  a 
few  comfits ;  let  them  prove,  and  then  bake.  Place 
them  on  a  grid  shelf  underneath  the  browning  shelf  in 
oven,  reducing  the  gas  every  five  minutes. 

Orange  Cake.— Take  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter 
and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sugar  and  beat  it  to  a 
cream.  _  Now  beat  two  eggs,  add  them,  and  beat 
again  ;  stir  in  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  flour,  mixed  with 
a  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder.  Grate  the  rind  of 
one  orange  and  add  it.  Pour  into  a  greased  and 
paper-lined  tin  and  bake  about  half  an  hour. 

Milk  Rolls. —One  egg,  about  1  lb.  flour,  half  pint 
of  milk,  two  ounces  of  butter,  sultanas  or  currants 
three  ounces  of  sugar  and  half  an  ounce  of  yeast. 

Break  the  egg  into  a  cup,  cream  the  yeast  with  a 
teaspoonful  of  the  sugar,  melt  the  butter,  and  warm 
the  milk  with  it ;  also  add  the  egg,  pour  it  on  the  yeast, 
and  stir  well  together;  mix  in  the  sugar  and  sufficient 
flour  to  make  a  soft  dough.  Let  rise  until  very  light, 
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then  shape  into  rolls,  adding  a  few  ctirrants  or  sultanas. 

Prove  the  rolls  and  then  bake  about  twelve  minutes 
in  a  hot  oven  ;  they  should  be  glazed  with  sugar  and 
milk  or  the  white  of  an  egg. 

Angel  Cake. — Beat  up  to  a  stiff  froth  six  egg  whites, 
then  gently  mix  in  threequarters  oi  a  pound  of 
powdered  sugar  and  one  ounce  of  sifted  flour ;  then 
thoroughly  mix  for  one  minute.  Transfer  it  into  a 
lightly-buttered  pan,  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  for 
twenty  minutes.  Remove  it  from  the  oven  and  let  it 
get  cold. 

Thick  Gingerbread. — Rub  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
butter  or  dripping  into  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of 
flour,  add  two  ounces  of  brown  Demerara  sugar,  and 
one  ounce  of  ground  ginger  ;  beat  up  two  eggs  and  add 
to  them  half  a  pound  of  treacle.  Mix  all  together,  add¬ 
ing  lastly  one  small  teaspoonful  of  carbonate  of  soda 
dissolved  in  three  tablespoonfuls  of  milk.  Stir  it  well 
in;  pour  into  a  greased  tin,  baking  in  a  rather  slow 
oven  from  one  to  two  hours.  If  this  gingerbread  is 
cooked  quickly  it  wall  be  of  a  light  colour  inside,  if 
cooked  slowly  it  will  be  dark  all  through. 

Soda  Cake— i  lb.  of  flour,  £  lb.  ground  rice,  £  lb. 
currants,  £  lb.  butter  or  dripping,  £  lb.  candied  peel, 
i  lb.  sugar,  2  eggs,  and  i  teaspoonful  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  dissolved  in  half  a  pint  of  cold  milk. 

Pass  the  flour  through  a  sieve  and  rub  in  the  butter ; 
add  the  currants,  candied  peel  and  sugar,  then  beat 
in  one  egg  and  add  half  the  milk,  and  then  the  other 
egg  and  the  rest  of  the  milk  and  soda.  Beat  well  for 
two  minutes  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  about  one 
hour  and  a  half. 

Gingerbread  Cake.— Ingredients  :  f  lb.  flour,  £  lb. 
treacle,  £  lb.  butter,  2  ozs.  candied  peel,  £  lb.  moist 
sugar,  2  eggs,  £  gill  of  milk,  £  oz.  ground  ginger,  £ 
teaspoonful  of  carbonate  of  soda. 
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Mix  flour  and  ginger  together  and  pass  through  a 
wire  sieve  into  a  basin;  then  add  the  peel  cut  in  thin 
shreds.  Put  the  butter,  treacle,  and  sugar  into  a  stew- 
pan  and  set  it  just  over  a  glimmer  of  gas  so  as  to  melt 
slowly  and  not  burn.  Then  add  it,  when  melted  and 
only  lukewarm,  to  the  flour.  Dissolve  the  soda  in  the 
milk,  beat  the  eggs  slightly  wTith  a  fork,  then  mix 
together  and  stir  well.  Pour  into  a  greased  York¬ 
shire  tin  and  bake  for  half  an  hour  or  forty  minutes. . 

Note. — Place  the  Yorkshire  pudding  tin  on  a  grid 
shelf  just  underneath  the  hot  plate,  with  the  gas  flame 
half  an  inch  long.  In  ten  minutes  lower  the  gas  to 
quarter  of  an  inch,  and  in  ten  minutes  more  lower  still, 
and  turn  gas  out  for  the  last  few  minutes,  or  move 
cake  to  the  top  of  oven  or  lower  shelf  to  finish. 

Bride  Cake  — 1  lb.  flour,  |  lb.  butter,  1  gill  rum, 
1  gill  treacle,  J  lb.  sugar,  ij  lbs.  currants,  §  lb. 
chopped  sultanas,  f  lb.  mixed  peel,  some  grated  nut¬ 
meg,  J  lb.  ground  almonds,  7  eggs. 

Pass  the  flour  and  grated  nutmeg  through  a  sieve 
together,  add  the  currants,  sultanas,  peel  and  almonds, 
also  the  sugar.  Then  melt  the  butter  and  treacle  in 
a  stewpan,  remove  from  the  fire  and  add  the  rum. 
Pour  this  into  the  basin,  and  well  mix.  Lastly,  beat 
in  the  eggs  one  at  a  time.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
for  tw"o  hours.  The  gas  must  be  nearly  out  after  the 
first  ten  minutes,  and  turned  quite  out  for  the  last 
half  hour. 

Gingerbread  Nuts.  —  Ingredients:  \  lb.  flour,  2 
ozs.  dripping,  1  gill  treacle,  \  oz.  ground  ginger. 

Melt  the  dripping  and  treacle,  and  mix  with  the 
flour  and  ginger,  stir  w7ell  and  then  knead.  This 
quantity  should  make  about  12. 

Scones.— Ingredients  :  1  lb.  self-rising  flour,  1  oz. 
castor  sugar,  3  ozs.  sultanas,  3  ozs.  butter,  J  pint  cold 
milk. 

Take  a  basin  and  sieve  the  pound  of  flour,  in  which 
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rub  the  butter  and  add  the  sultanas  and  castor  sugar. 
Mix  all  well  together  and  add  not  quite  the  half-pint 
of  cold  water.  Turn  out  on  to  the  board  and  knead 
well.  Form  it  into  two  rounds  and  place  them  on  a 
flat  baking  sheet,  and  cut  each  round  across  and 
across,  so  as  to  form  six  scones  from  each  round. 
Brush  them  over  with  an  egg,  and  prick  them  on  the 
top  with  a  fork.  Bake  in  a  quick  oven  from  15  to 
20  minutes. 

Note. — That  the  scones  must  be  placed  on  the  open 
grid  shelf  under  browning  shelf  at  the  first,  and  the 
gas  is  lowered  every  five  minutes. 

Madeira  Cake.  —  Ingredients  :  £  lb.  of  flour,  \  lb. 
of  butter,  J  lb.  of  sugar,  3  eggs,  1  tablespoonful  of 
milk,  citron.  Cream  the  butter  and  sugar  well  to¬ 
gether  for  five  minutes  with  the  hands,  and  beat  in 
the  eggs  separately  for  five  minutes  each,  then  sift  the 
flour  and  add  it  by  degrees,  the  milk  last  of  all. 
Clarify  the  butter  for  buttering  the  mould,  and  line  it 
also  with  buttered  paper.  Bake  about  threequarters 
of  an  hour  in  a  moderate  oven,  and  put  some  citron 
on  the  top  of  the  cake,  which  should  be  smoothed 
With  a  knife. 

Plum  Cake.— Ingredients  :  \  lb.  of  flour,  \  lb.  of 
sultanas,  2  oz.  of  candied  peel,  2  eggs,  3  oz.  of  butter 
or  dripping,  J  lb.  of  sugar,  1  gill  of  milk,  J  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  baking  powder.  Rub  the  butter  in  the  flour; 
add  the  sultanas  and  peel ;  mix  the  baking  powder 
thoroughly  with  the  castor  sugar  and  add  next.  Beat 
the  yolks  of  the  eggs  with  the  milk  and  mix  with  the 
ingredients.  Lastly,  whip  up  the  whites  of  the  eggs 
to  a  stiff  froth  and  add  very  lightly  to  the  mixture. 
Pour  into  a  cake  tin  lined  with  buttered  paper  and 
bake  an  hour. 

Pound  Cakes.— Ingredients  :  J  lb.  of  flour,  J  lb. 
of  currants,  J-  lb.  of  sugar,  4  eggs,  J  lb.  of  butter, 
J  lb.  of  sultanas,  2  oz.  of  peel.  Whip  the  sugar  and 
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eggs  for  a  \  hour,  then  add  the  flour  and  a  little  baking 
powder  and  the  currants;  melt  the  butter  and  pour  in 
last.  Bake  in  little  tins  for  20  minutes,  or  the  whole 
cake  ij  hours. 

Queen  Cakes— Ingredients  :  £  lb.  of  sugar,  \  lb. 
of  butter,  2  eggs,  5  oz.  of  flour,  J  oz.  of  currants,  a 
little  nutmeg  or  lemon  peel  (grated).  Cream  the 
sugar  and  butter,  and  beat  in  the  eggs  one  at  a  time; 
add  the  flour  lightly,  lastly  the  currants  and  flavour¬ 
ing.  Bake  in  patty  pans  ten  minutes  in  a  hot  oven. 

Rock  Cakes.— Ingredients  :  £  lb.  of  flour,  £  lb.  of 
dripping,  \  lb.  of  currants,  £  lb.  of  castor  sugar,  2 
eggs,  1  oz.  of  candied  lemon  peel,  1  teaspoonful  of 
baking  powder.  Sieve  the  flour,  then  rub  in  the 
butter  with  the  tips  of  the  fingers  till  it  is  as  fine  as 
bread  crumbs,  then  add  all  the  dry  ingredients;  beat 
up  the  eggs  with  a  fork,  and  mix  all  together  well. 
Have  ready  a  baking  sheet  greased  and  floured,  take 
two  forks  and  arrange  the  mixture  in  little  rocky 
heaps.  Bake  about  ten  minutes  in  a  quick  oven.  A 
fierce  heat  for  two  or  three  minutes;  gas  nearly  out  at 
finish. 

Sponge  Cake —Ingredients  :  3  eggs,  their  weight 
in  castor  sugar  and  4  ozs.  flour,  1  teaspoonful  baking 
powder,  1  teaspoonful  essence  of  vanilla. 

Line  a  cake  tin  with  some  buttered  paper.  Whisk 
the  yolk  of  eggs  and  sugar  for  15  minutes  over  a 
saucepan  of  hot  water,  then  stir  in  the  flour,  baking 
powder,  and  essence  of  vanilla.  Whip  the  whites 
stiffly  arid  add  lightly  to  the  mixture,  pour  into  the 
cake" tin,  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven  about  half  an  hour, 
gradually  turning  down  the  gas  until  the  cake  is 
cooked.  Oven  temperature  for  sponge  cakes  360 
degrees. 

Small  Sponge  Cakes.— Ingredients  :  J  lb.  eggs, 
£  lb.  castor  sugar,  6  ozs.  flour,  1  teaspoonful  of  cream 
of  tartar,  J  teaspoonful  of  carbonate  of  soda. 
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Butter  and  flour  the  little  moulds,  and  dust  them 
over  last  of  all  with  castor  sugar.  Beat  the  eggs  and 
sugar  for  twenty  minutes  over  a  basin  of  hot  water. 
Pass  the  flour,  cream  of  tartar,  and  carbonate  of  soda 
through  a  sieve  together,  and  stir  lightly  into  the 
beaten  eggs  and  sugar.  Fill  the  moulds  and  dredge 
a  little  sugar  over  the  top.  Bake  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Bread  Cheesecakes. — Ingredients  :  i  gill  of  stale 
breadcrumbs,  J  pint  of  milk,  2  eggs,  2  ozs.  butter,  2 
ozs.  currants,  a  little  grated  lemon  peel. 

Pour  the  boiling  milk  on  to  the  breadcrumbs,  stir  in 
the  butter  next,  then  add  a  little  grated  lemon  peel 
and  the  other  ingredients,  and  beat  in  the  eggs  one  at 
a  time.  Line  some  patty  pans  with  pastry,  and  put  a 
spoonful  of  this  mixture  in  the  centre.  Bake  about  15 
minutes. 

Sardinian  Cake.— Ingredients  :  J  lb.  flour,  J  lb. 
butter,  l  lb.  sugar,  3  eggs,  3  ozs.  currants,  3  ozs. 
sultanas,  1  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder. 

Pass  the  flour  through  a  wire  sieve,  and  then  add 
the  currants  and  sultanas  well  cleaned  and  picked; 
mix  the  baking  powder  with  the  castor  sugar,  and 
having  mixed  all  the  dry  ingredients  together  in  a 
basin  ;  add  the  eggs  well  beaten,  and  lastly,  the  butter, 
which  should  be  melted  and  poured  in.  Bake  for  one 
hour  in  a  cake  tin  lined  with  buttered  paper. 

Shrewsbury  Cakes. — Ingredients  :  3  ozs.  butter,  3 
ozs.  castor  sugar,  6  ozs.  flour,  1  lemon,  1  egg. 

Cream  the  butter  and  sugar  well,  then  beat  in  the 
egg,  add  the  flour  and  grated  lemon  rind,  and  about 
six  drops  of  lemon  juice.  Knead  it  and  roll  out 
thinly,  cut  into  small  rounds,  and  bake  ten  minutes  a 
pale  lemon  colour  in  a  slow  oven. 

Coffee  Icing.  — Ingredients  :  \  lb.  butter,  \  lb. 
icing  sugar,  essence  of  coffee. 

Cream  the  butter  and  sugar  together  smoothly,  and 
add  about  one  dessertspoonful  of  strong  coffee  essence 
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gradually.  This  icing  is  used  for  sponge  cake  mix¬ 
tures.  When  the  cake  is  iced,  keep  it  in  a  cool  place 
until  wanted. 

Cake  Icing.— Ingredients  :  J  lb.  icing  sugar,  i 
white  of  egg,  juice  of  half  a  lemon. 

Rub  the  icing  sugar  through  a  hair  sieve;  put  the 
white  of  egg  and  lemon  juice  in  a  clean  basin,  work  well 
with  a  wooden  spoon,  adding  the  sugar  gradually  till 
all  is  in  and  the  mixture  smooth.  Spread  a  layer  over 
the  cake,  dipping  the  knife  in  cold  water,  and  orna¬ 
ment  the  edges  with  the  same  icing  through  a  forcer. 

Almond  Icing.  —  Ingredients:  \  lb.  ground  al¬ 
monds,  6  ozs.  icing  sugar,  the  white  of  i  egg,  i  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  lemon  juice,  i  teaspoonful  of  orange 
flower  water. 

Place  the  white  of  egg  and  lemon  juice  in  a  basin, 
work  it  well,  and  gradually  add  the  other  ingredients 
till  it  forms  a  stiff  paste.  Spread  on  the  top  of  cake, 
and  dry  in  a  cool  oven. 

Almond  Paste  Icing. — Ingredients  :  \  lb.  ground 
almonds,  3  ozs.  icing  sugar,  1  white  of  egg,  1  large 
tablespoonful  of  orange  flower  water. 

Boil  the  sugar  and  orange  flower  water  for  six  or 
seven  minutes,  then  add  the  almonds.  Take  it  off  the 
gas  and  mix  in  the  white  of  egg.  Turn  out  on  to  an 
oiled  plate  and  let  it  cool.  Then  roll  out  or  form  into 
fancy  shapes. 
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BREAD. 

Home-Made  Bread. — A  very  large  number  of 
persons,  especially  those  who  have  been  brought  up 
in  the  country,  would  be  very  glad  indeed  if  they 
could  easily  and  successfully  make  and  bake  their 
own  bread,  because,  apart  from  having  the  decided 
advantage  of  knowing  exactly  what  ingredients  are 
used  in  the  making — a  matter  of  truly  vital  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  case  of  bread — those  who  are  their  own 
bakers  save  no  little  money,  and  obtain  bread  of  the 
very  highest  quality  and  most  delicious  flavour. 

hew,  however,  realise  that  bread-making  is  more 
easily  accomplished  with  a  gas  stove  than  in  country 
houses  having  special  bread  ovens,  but  that  is  the 
fact;  because  there  is  no  better  oven  for  bread  baking 
than  the  oven  of  a  gas  cooker. 

Bread  baking  in  the  ordinary  coal  range  is  rarely, 
if  ever,  a  success.  In  a  gas  cooker,  it  should  never 
be  a  failure — it  being  only  a  question,  in  this  as  in 
most  other  things,  of  “  knowing  how.” 

How  fo  Make. — The  following  ingredients  are 
required  to  make  four  full-sized  “  half-quartern  ” 
loaves ;  they  should,  of  course,  be  increased  propor¬ 
tionately  for  larger  quantities; — 6  lbs.  of  flour;  ij  ozs. 
of  German  yeast;  i  teaspoonful  of  castor  sugar;  a 
little  salt;  about  3  pints  of  tepid  water. 

Mix  the  flour  and  salt  well  together  in  a  deep  pan, 
and  then  make  a  well  in  the  centre  of  the  mixture. 

Put  the  German  yeast  and  the  sugar  into  a  basin 
and  cream  them  together  until  they  form  a  liquid. 
(The  sugar  is  used  really  as  a  test  for  the  yeast.  If 
these  two  ingredients  do  not  form  a  liquid  almost 
directly,  by  creaming  them  with  a  spoon,  it  is  a  sure 
sign  that  the  yeast  is  not  good  for  bread-making,  and 
the  whole  batch  of  bread  would  be  spoiled.) 
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Add  the  tepid  water  to  the  creamed  yeast,  bearing 
in  mind  that  if  the  water  be  too  hot  it  will  kill  the 
yeast,  while  if  it  be  too  cold,  the  yeast  will  not  start 
working.  One  pint  of  boiling  to  two  pints  of  cold 
water  (mixed  together  before  being  poured  on  to  the 
yeast)  would  give  just  the  right  temperature.  Then 
pour  the  liquid  gradually  into  the  flour,  working  the 
flour  well  into  it.  Cover  the  top  of  the  pan  with  a 
tray  or  board,  with  a  cloth  over  that,  and  leave  it  in  a 
warm  place  for  the  dough  to  rise  for  two  to  three 
hours. 

When  the  dough  has  well  risen  knead  it  thoroughly 
with  the  hands  and  turn  it  on  to  a  floured  board.  Divide 
the  dough  into  four  portions;  knead  well  for  a  few 
minutes,  making  each  piece  into  a  smooth  ball;  then 
place  in  a  slightly  floured  bread  tin,  and  press  it  well 
down,  having  the  half-quartern  tin  about  half  full. 

For  a  Cottage  Loaf,  divide  some  dough  into  two 
portions,  one  larger  than  the  other;  make  each  into  a 
smooth  round  ball  without  cracks;  place  the  smaller 
on  the  top  of  the  larger  one,  and  press  the  forefinger 
right  through  the  centre  of  the  loaf. 

Put  the  cottage  loaves  on  to  a  baking  sheet,  and 
these,  as  well  as  the  tin  loaves,  must,  to  “  prove  ” 
before  baking,  all  stand  in  a  warm  place — the  top  of 
the  stove  will  do. 

“Proving”  means  letting  the  dough  rise  again 
after  kneading  it  into  shape.  The  dough  should  rise 
above  the  top  of  the  tins  and  the  cottage  loaves  be 
half  as  large  again.  They  are  then  ready  to  bake. 

The  Baking.  —  Half-quartern  loaves  take  about  40 
minutes,  and  a  “  twopenny  ”  loaf  20  minutes  to  bake. 
The  method  of  baking  them  in  a  gas  oven  is  as 
follows  : — Turn  the  gas  full  on  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  before  the  dough  is  put  in,  to  get  the  oven 
thoroughly  hot,  previously  spacing  out  the  shelves 
and  having  the  browning  shelf  at  the  top.  Place  the 
loaves  as  much  as  possible  in  the  centre  of  the  shelves. 
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Turn  the  gas  flame  down  to  half  atn  inch  when  the 
dough  is  put  in,  and  then  gradually  reduce  the  gas 
every  ten  minutes  for  the  half-quartern  loaves,  and 
every  five  minutes  for  the  “  twopenny  ”  size.  In  each 
case  the  gas  may  be  turned  out  a  good  five  minutes 
before  the  bread  is  finished,  as  the  oven  will  remain 
sufficiently  hot  to  complete  the  baking. 

If  it  is  desired  to  make  double  the  above  quantity, 
it  is  rather  a  good  plan  to  set  the  dough  over-night. 
The  pan  should  be  left  in  a  warm  kitchen  covered  up, 
and  directly  after  breakfast  the  dough  should  be 
kneaded  into  loaves,  proved,  and,  if  satisfactory, 
baked. 

Milk  Bread  is  made  by  using  tepid  milk  instead 
of  water. 

Unfermented  Bread.  —  Ingredients :  i  lb  flour, 
\  pint  milk  or  water,  2  teaspoons  baking  powder,  or 
use  self-rising  flour.  Pass  the  flour  and  baking 
powder  through  a  wire  sieve  and  mix  the  milk  in 
smoothly.  Divide  the  dough  into  equal  parts  and 
form  little  cottage  loaves.  They  will  take  from  ten 
minutes  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  bake.  Lower  the 
gas  every  five  minutes,  and  place  them  under  the 
browning  shelf.  A  hot  oven  is  required. 

Vienna  Bread.  —  Ingredients  :  1  lb.  Vienna  flour, 
!  oz.  German  yeast,  1  teaspoon ful  castor  sugar,  1  egg, 
1  oz.  butter,  1  gill  of  tepid  milk.  Cream  the  yeast 
and  sugar  and  add  the  milk  and  butter  by  warming 
the  butter  first  in  a  stewpan  and  then  adding  the  milk, 
letting  it  just  get  lukewarm,  and  mixing  it  with  the 
yeast.  Pour  this  into  the  flour,  which  should  be 
passed  through  a  sieve;  beat  in  the  egg,  and  having 
formed  a  dough,  set  it  to  rise  for  an  hour  and  a  half 
in  a  warm  place,  covered  over  with  a  cloth.  When 
the  dough  is  wrell  risen,  knead  it  well  and  form  it 
into  fancy  twists  and  rolls.  Place  them  on  a  floured 
baking  sheet  and  let  them  prove  in  a  warm  place  for 
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10  or  15  minutes;  then  place  in  the  gas  oven  under¬ 
neath  the  sheet  deflector  in  a  quick  oven.  Lower  the 
gas  after  the  first  five  minutes,  and  when  the  bread 
is  nearly  done,  brush  it  over  with  milk  and  return  it 
to  the  oven  to  finish  off  and  glaze. 

Breakfast  Roils.  —  Ingredients. —  1  lb.  self-rising 
flour,  J  pint  milk,  1  oz.  butter.  Pass  the  flour  through 
a  sieve,  rub  in  the  butter,  moisten  w  ith  cold  milk  till 
it  forms  a  light  dough,  stirring  with  a  knife.  Knead 
a  little,  then  take  off  pieces  and  roll  them.  Put  on 
floured  tins  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  having  previously  brushed  over  each  a  little 
milk  or  egg. 

Plain  Biscuits.  —  Ingredients  :  2  ozs.  butter,  1  gill 
of  milk,  J  lb.  flour.  Melt  the  butter,  add  the  milk,  and 
then  mix  it  with  the  flour.  Work  it  into  a  smooth 
paste  and  roll  it  out  thinly.  Cut  into  rounds  with  a 
cutter  and  place  on  a  buttered  baking  sheet;  prick 
them  with  a  fork.  Five  minutes  to  bake. 
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JAMS  AND  PRESERVES. 

Home-Made  Jam. — Those  who  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  home-made  jam  never  really  care  for  the 
factory-made  article,  which  is  so  often  composed  of 
materials  very  different  from  the  pure  fruit  and  sugar 
which  should  constitute  the  sole  ingredients  of  “  real 
jam.” 

And  even  if  it  be  the  case  that  jam  made  in  factories 
is  absolutely  free  from  adulteration,  and  is  composed 
solely  of  choice  fruit  and  first-class  sugar,  the  pur¬ 
chaser  has  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  fact — and  to 
many  people  ignorance  is  not  bliss  where  food  purity 
is  concerned. 

Yet  comparatively  few  effect  the  economy  and 
secure  the  purity  that  can  be  ensured  by  making 
their  own  jam,  partly  because  many  of  them  have 
never  tasted  the  delights  of  the  home-made  article, 
and  partly  because  many  of  them  have  tried  jam¬ 
making  on  a  coal  range,  and  only  succeeded  in 
achieving  a  failure. 

That  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  great  essential  to 
success  in  jam-making  is  a  steady,  constant  heat;  and 
that  is  just  where  the  coal  range  fails  and  the  Gas 
Cooker  can  he  absolutely  relied  upon  to  succeed. 

Jam:  How  to  Make  It.  —  General  Instruction. — 
1  o  make  jam  of  any  kind,  a  proper  preserving  pan 
is  required,  and  a  very  even  heat.  Gas  Cookers  are 
especially  good  for  making  jam,  as  the  heat  can  be 
regulated  to  a  nicety  and  kept  absolutely  constant 
without  any  trouble  whatever. 

If  the  jam  is  required  to  be  kept  a  long  time  after  it 
is  made,  one  cannot  do  better  than  adhere  to  the 
long-established  custom  of  using  one  pound  of  loaf 
sugar  to  every  pound  of  fruit.  Certainly,  jam  may  be 
made  with  f  lb.  of  sugar  to  every  pound  of  fruit,  but 
the  result  is  not  good  in  the  long  run.  Care  should 
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be  taken,  moreover,  not  to  purchase  an  inferior 
quality  of  sugar,  and  to  use  sound,  wholesome  fruit, 
or  the  result  will  be  most  unsatisfactory. 

In  the  case  of  juicy  fruit,  first  put  the  fruit  into  a 
preserving  pan ;  stir  constantly  and  let  it  boil  for  a 
few  minutes.  Then  add  the  sugar,  remove  the  scum 
as  it  rises,  and  boil  very,  very  gently  for  about  half 
an  hour. 

Any  juicy  fruit  may  be  treated  thus;  but  with  dry 
fruits,  such  as  apples,  the  fruit  and  sugar  should  be 
put  in  the  pan  together  and  boiled  gently  for  one  hour. 

An  excellent  plan  is  to  cook  the  jam  in  the  oven, 
turning  the  gas  very  low,  and  placing  the  pan  on  the 
solid  shelf.  By  this  means  the  whole  of  the  pan  is 
kept  at  a  uniform  gentle  heat,  and  there  is  less  fear  of 
the  jam  burning.  Try  if  done  by  putting  a  small 
spoonful  on  a  cold  plate  to  see  if  it  will  set. 

When  done,  pour  the  jam  into  jars,  and  let  it  stand 
until  quite  cold ;  then  cover  with  air-proof  paper  well 
tied  down  or  else  gummed.  Insufficient  boiling  is 
very  often  the  reason  of  jam  being  spoiled. 

Jam  should  be  kept  in  a  dry  store  cupboard. 

Black  Currant  Jam. — To  every  pound  of  fruit  which 
must  be  weighed  before  being  taken  from  the  stalks, 
one  pound  of  loaf  sugar  must  be  added. 

In  order  to  insure  that  the  fruit  is  very  fit  for  pre¬ 
serving,  it  must  be  quite  dry,  and  after  the  stalks  have 
been  taken  away,  put  them  into  a  preserving  pan  with 
the  sugar  and  boil  for  45  minutes,  pressing  the  fruit 
with  a  wooden  spoon  to  extract  the  juice.  Place  a 
little  on  to  a  plate  and  notice  if  it  sets  nicely:  if  it 
does  not,  let  it  simmer  a  little  longer. 

All  the  scum  must  be  removed  most  carefully  and 
continually  stirred  to  prevent  burning.  When  it  is 
sufficiently  cooked,  pour  into  pots.  When  cool,  cover 
as  before  directed.  Great  attention  must  be  paid  to 
the  jam  being  thoroughly  stirred,  as  it  is  very  liable 
to  burn,  on  account  of  the  juice  being  so  thick. 
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Red  Ctirra&t  Jam. — With  every  pound  of  fruit  add 
|  lb.  loaf  sugar.  Strip  the  stalks  from  the  currants 
after  they  have  been  weighed.  Put  them  in  the  stew- 
pan  with  the  required  quantity  of  sugar,  and  stir  them 
and  remove  all  scum  as  it  rises,  put  the  jam  into  pots 
and  proceed  in  the  same  manner  as  for  black  currant 
jam. 

From  the  time  the  jam  boils,  all  over  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  is  necessary.  Six  or  seven  quarts  of 
currants  will  make  twelve  pounds  of  jam. 

Plum  Jam. — The  flavour  of  plum  jam,  and,  indeed, 
all  jams  made  with  stone  fruits,  is  very  greatly  im¬ 
proved  by  the  addition  of  a  few  bitter  almonds. 
During  the  boiling  process  about  half  a  dozen  almonds 
for  every  pound  of  fruit  is  enough,  thoup-h  more  may 
be  used  by  those  who  are  partial  to  them. 

The  almonds  need  not  be  removed,  but  may  be  left 
in  the  jam,  and  eaten  with  it. 

The  addition  of  vanilla  to  stone  fruit  jam  also 
improves  its  flavour;  but  vanilla  is  too  expensive  for 
general  use. 

Apricot  Jam.— The  apricots  must  be  ripe  and 
weighed  after  being  stoned  and  peeled,  and  then  to 
every  pound  of  so  prepared  fruit  one  pound  of  sugar 
must  be  added.  Peel  the  apricots  as  thinly  as 
possible  and  break  them  in  the  centre. 

After  having  weighed  the  fruit,  place  it  on  dishes; 
now  pound  the  same  quantity  of  sugar  in  a  mortar 
and  sprinkle  it  over  the  apricots  and  allow  it  so  to 
remain  for  twelve  hours.  Now  place  the  fruit  and 
sugar  into  a  preserving  pan,  crack  the  stones,  blanch 
the  kernels,  and  add  them  to  the  fruit.  Let  the  pre¬ 
serve  simmer  gently  until  clear,  remove  the  pieces 
of  apricot  singly  as  they  clear,  and  carefully  take  all 
scum  off  as  it  rises.  Put  the  apricots  separately  into 
small  jars,  pour  over  the  syrup  and  kernels.  After 
the  jam  has  been  allowed  to  stand  for  twelve  hours 
sprinkled  with  sugar,  it  will  require  about  three- 
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quarters  of  an  hour  to  boil  the  jam.  Twelve  pots 
of  jam  may  be  made  from  10  lbs.  of  fruit,  and  the 
proper  time  for  making  it  is  August  and  September. 

Rhubarb  Marmalade  for  Tarts.  —  Wipe  a  bundle 
of  rhubarb,  and  cut  it  up  into  small  pieces,  about  half 
an  inch  in  length;  place  in  a  stew-pan  with  half  a 
teacupful  of  water  and  1  lb.  of  moist  sugar.  Grate 
the  rind  of  5  oranges  into  a  stew-pan.  Remove 
all  the  white  and  pips  of  the  oranges,  cut  them  up 
small,  and  place  them  into  the  stew-pan  with  the 
rhubarb,  also  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon  and  a  few 
pieces  of  lemon-peel.  Place  it  on  the  gas-stove,  and 
let  it  stew  for  lj  hours.  When  cold,  it  will  be  ready 
for  making  tarts. 

Dried  Strawberries.  —  Procure  some  strawberries 
(as  many  as  are  desired)  when  plentiful  and  ripe, 
attach  threads  to  their  stalks  and  hang  them  up  to  dry 
inside  a  window  facing  south,  and  they  will  not  only 
keep  for  some  time,  months  even,  if  in  a  perfect  con¬ 
dition,  but  will  retain  that  sweet,  refreshing  acid 
peculiar  to  the  strawberry  when  in  full  perfection ; 
the  flavour  of  the  fruit  without  any  watery  taste  is 
delicious,  and  dissolves  in  the  mouth  slowly. 

Orange  Marmalade.  —  Ingredients :  6  lbs.  of 
Seville  oranges  and  6  lemons  to  10  lbs.  of  best  pre¬ 
serving  sugar.  Cut  the  fruit  into  quarters  and  re¬ 
move  the  pulp,  freeing  it  from  pips  and  skins.  Let 
the  peel  soak  in  water  with  a  little  salt  for  three  or 
four  days,  changing  the  water  daily.  Then  boil  the 
peel  in  plenty  of  clean  water  until  tender.  Drain  it 
well,  and  proceed  to  make  the  marmalade  by  cutting 
the  peel  into  very  thin  slices,  adding  the  pulp  and 
sugar  to  it,  and  putting  all  in  the  preserving  pan 
together,  with  the  juice  of  the  six  lemons.  Boil  it 
quite  gently,  removing  the  scum  as  it  rises.  Stir 
gently  from  time  to  time.  It  should  be  quite  clear 
and  cooked  sufficiently  in  about  half  an  hour. 
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Blackberry  aad  Apple  Jam. — Take  equal  quantities 
of  freshly-gathered  blackberries,  and  apples  that  have 
been  peeled  and  cored,  and  cut  up,  allowing  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  sugar  to  each  pound  of  fruit, 
and  proceed  as  in  previous  recipe. 

Blackberry  Jam. — Proceed  as  above,  only  using  half- 
a-pound  of  sugar  to  the  pound  of  blackberries. 

Damson  Jam. — Boil  this  fruit  for  one  hour  before 
putting  in  the  sugar,  then  add  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  sugar  to  the  pound  of  fruit,  and  proceed  as  in 
“  Jam,  and  How  to  Make  it.” 

Cherry  Jam. — Allow  one  pound  of  sugar  to  each 
one  pound  of  fruit;  boil  the  sugar  with  a  little  water 
until  it  becomes  a  syrup,  then  add  the  fruit. 

Raspberry  Jam. — Allow  three-quarters  of  a  pound 
of  sugar  to  each  pound  of  selected  fruit,  and  put 
into  the  pan  after  the  fruit  has  once  boiled  up. 

Greengage  Jam.— Allow  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of 
sugar  to  each  pound  of  not  over  ripe  fruit — remove 
stones,  and  skin — strew  half  the  sugar  on  the  fruit, 
and  let  it  stand  for  four  or  five  hours  before  boiling, 
then  put  it  into  the  stew  pan,  and  when  reduced  to 
a  pulp,  add  the  remainder  of  the  sugar;  ten  minutes 
before  turning  out  add  the  blanched  kernels  of  the 
stones. 

Strawberry  Jam. — Three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  loaf 
sugar  to  each  pound  of  sound  and  selected  fruit 
is  sufficient;  but  one  pound  of  sugar  to  each  one 
pound  of  strawberries  should  be  used  if  the  jam  is 
required  to  be  kept  for  a  long  period. 
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Gherkins.  — Put  one  lb.  salt  and  two  quarts  water 
into  an  earthenware  jar  and  throw  in  the  gherkins. 
Let  them  remain  two  hours,  drain  on  a  sieve,  and  when 
quite  dry  place  in  jars.  Boil  two  quarts  white  vinegar 
with  J  oz.  of  cloves,  \  oz.  of  mace,  J  oz.  of  allspice, 
2  ozs.  of  ginger,  \  oz.  of  mustard  seed,  half  stick 
horseradish,  three  bay  leaves,  half  nutmeg,  and  a  little 
salt,  and  pour  over  the  gherkins;  cover  them  closely 
and  let  the  jar  stand  24  hours,  then  place  the  jar  in  a 
stewpan  and  place  on  the  gas  jets  to  simmer  until 
they  are  green,  taking  care  they  do  not  boil,  for  that 
would  spoil  the  colour;  then  put  into  jars  or  wide¬ 
mouthed  bottles  and  cover  them  over  until  they  are 

cold;  tie  the  corks  over  with  leather  and  set  in  a  dry 
place. 

Chutney.— Take  half-pound  of  mustard  seed,  half- 
pound  of  salt,  half-pound  of  raisins  (stoned),  half- 
pound  of  brown  sugar ;  six  ounces  of  garlic,  six  ounces 
of  cayenne  pepper,  one  quart  of  gooseberries,  two  lbs. 
of  peeled  apples,  one  quart  of  the  best  vinegar.  Dry 
and  bruise  the  mustard,  make  a  syrup  of  the  sugar 
with  half  a  pint  of  the  vinegar,  dry  the  gooseberries 
and  boil  in  half  a  quart  of  the  vinegar,  and  well  bruise 
the  garlic  in  a  mortar.  When  cold,  gradually  mix 
and  thoroughly  amalgamate  the  whole  in  a  mortar, 

and  then  tie  down  well.  The  longer  preserved  the 
better. 

Walnuts.  To  each  quart  of  vinegar  allow  1  oz. 
whole  black  pepper,  £  oz.  allspice,  J  oz.  bruised  ginger* 
\  oz.  cloves,  and  1  oz.  salt.  Pick  the  walnuts  not 
later  than  July;  prick  them  well  with  a  fork.  Pre¬ 
pare  a  strong  brine  of  salt  and  water,  4  lbs.  of  salt  to 
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each  gallon  of  water,  into  which  put  the  walnuts, 
letting  them  remain  nine  days,  changing  the  brine 
every  third  day.  Drain  them  off,  put  them  in  a  dish 
and  place  it  in  the  sun,  until  they  become  perfectly 
black,  which  they  will  do  in  two  or  three  days.  Have 
ready  dry  jars,  into  which  place  the  walnuts,  and  do 
not  quite  fill  the  jars.  Boil  enough  vinegar  to  cover 
them  (with  spices  in  the  above  proportion)  for  io 
minutes,  and  pour  it  hot  over  the  walnuts,  which  must 
be  quite  covered  wdth  the  pickle.  1  ie  down  writh 
bladder  and  keep  in  a  dry  place.  They  will  be  fit  for 
use  in  a  month,  or  will  keep  for  two  or  three  years. 

A  Good  Indian  Pickle.  —  Soften  half-a-pound  of 
ginger  in  water,  then  scrape  and  cut  it  in  slices,  and 
put  in  a  pan  with  salt.  Next  take  a  quarter-of-a-pound 
of  garlic  and  a  half-pound  of  shallots ;  pick  and  cut 
them  in  pieces,  and  let  them  lie  in  salt  three  days, 
afterwards  wash  them  and  dry  in  the  sun.  1  hen  pick 
a  cauliflower  into  small  pieces,  cut  some  celery  into 
lengths  as  far  as  it  is  white,  part  of  the  heart  of  a 
cabbage,  a  few  beans  and  gherkins.  Let  these  lie 
three  days  in  salt,  then  drain  and  dry  in  the  sun. 
Put  the  whole  in  a  stone  jar  with  two  ounces  of 
mustard  seed,  half-an-ounce  of  turmeric,  a  little 
cayenne  and  long  pepper.  Then  boil  two  quarts 
of  vinegar  and  pour  hot  upon  them,  cover¬ 
ing  close  till  the  next  day ;  keep  in  a  dry  place. 
To  this  pickle  may  be  added  in  season,  after  due 
preparation,  by  salting  and  drying,  melons  peeled  and 
sliced,  radishes  peeled,  white  apples,  onions,  and  other 
things  except  walnuts  and  red  cabbage. 

Household  Pickle.  —  Cut  into  slices,  in  equal  pro¬ 
portions,  cucumbers,  onions,  tomatoes,  and  sour 
apples;  put  them  in  layers  in  a  wide-mouthed  stone 
jar;  sprinkle  over  each  layer  a  small  quantity  of  salt 
and  a  tiny  pinch  of  cayenne  pepper.  Fill  up  with  a 
glass  of  white  wane,  half  a  gill  of  catchup  or  Worcester 
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sauce,  and  boiling  vinegar.  Cover  and  tie  securely, 
and  keep  for  a  week  or  longer  in  a  cool  place.  This 
pickle  will  be  ready  for  use  within  seven  days,  and 
makes  a  delicious  accompaniment  to  boiled  mutton. 

Tomato  Cafstsp. — Slice  5  pounds  of  tomatoes  into 
a  dish,  and  sprinkle  each  layer  with  salt.  Next  day 
put  into  a  preserving  pan,  with  half  a  pound  of  brown 
sugar,  half  a  pound  of  sliced  onions  or  shallots,  a 
quarter-of-an  ounce  each  of  cloves,  cinnamon,  and 
peppercorns,  and  2  pints  of  vinegar.  Bruise  the 
spice  in  a  muslin  bag  before  putting  in  the  vinegar. 
Drain  the  tomatoes  from  the  salt  and  simmer  gently 
with  the  above  ingredients  until  tender,  pass  through 
a  hair  sieve  with  a  wooden  spoon.  When  cold, 
put  into  small  jars  and  cork  tightly.  This  recipe  is 
equally  good  for  green  or  ripe  tomatoes,  but  half  of 
each  is  preferable,  or  one-third  of  ripe  to  two-thirds 
of  green. 

Red  Cabbage. — Take  off  the  outside  leaves  of  a  firm 
cabbage,  cut  it  into  quarters,  remove  the  stalks  and 
cut  it  across  in  very  thin  slices ;  lay  these  on  a  dish  and 
strew  them  with  salt  (not  too  much  of  it,  or  it  will 
spoil  the  colour),  cover  with  another  dish  and  leave 
them  until  next  day,  then  turn  into  a  colander  to 
drain ;  put  them  in  a  jar.  Boil  sufficient  vinegar  to 
well  cover  the  cabbage,  allowing  to  each  quart  1  oz. 
each  of  black  pepper  and  allspice,  J  oz.  of  ginger  (well 
bruised),  and  a  little  salt  and  cayenne.  A  little 
cochineal  boiled  with  the  vinegar  adds  to  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  this  pickle,  or  use  one  beetroot  very  thinly 
sliced. 
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SAUCES. 

\ 

Melted  Butter.  —  For  the  want  of  comprehension, 
few  things  suffer  in  the  kitchen  more  than  sauces. 
Many  persons  fail  to  understand  that  beyond  colour 
there  can  be  any  difference  in  them.  Everyone  who 
wishes  to  become  accomplished  in  the  art  of  cooking 
should  make  themselves  cognisant  in  the  thickening, 
which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  every  sauce.  To  carefully 
melt  the  butter  and  add  the  sifted  flour  in  the  same 
careful  manner  will  save  a  great  deal  of  future  trouble. 
What  can  be  more  unpleasant  than  lumps  in  the  sauce 
which  is  expected  to  be  eaten  ?  and  yet  the  formation 
of  any  may  be  prevented,  and  a  creamy  smoothness  the 
result  if  carefully  stirred  over  heat  not  too  intense. 
Watchfulness  is  also  necessary  if  white  sauce  is  de¬ 
sired,  that  its  colouring  may  be  prevented,  and  also 
burning  is  not  allowed  for  brown  sauce.  The  con¬ 
sistency  may  be  regulated  by  the  varying  of  propor¬ 
tions  of  flour  and  butter.  “Gruesome  paste  ”  would 
not  be  an  inappropriate  term  for  that  which  is  often 
sent  to  table  under  the  inviting  epithet  of  “melted 
butter.”  Water  set  on  to  boil,  or  perhaps  a  little 
milk,  an  indefinite  quantity  of  flour  “thrown  in,”  a 
piece  of  butter,  rubbed  up  with  a  little  milk  until  the 
whole  is  considered  to  be  smooth,  a  hasty  stir  round 
is  given,  and  the  next  performance  is  to  “pop”  it  into 
a  cold  sauce  boat,  where  the  “pasty  mass”  solidifies, 
and  the  uncooked  flour  is  ready,  awaiting  its  turn  to 
confer  indigestion  to  those  who  are  beguiled  to  “try 
it.”  There  is  a  possibility  that  it  may  have  been  “run 
through  a  strainer,”  but  even  then,  though  flour  is 
cheap,  and  waste  considered  of  no  consequence,  sauce 
made  in  this  manner  cannot  be  appetising. 

Melted  Butter.  —  Ingredients  :  i  oz.  butter,  £  oz. 
flour,  i  gill  of  milk,  i  gill  of  hot  water,  3  white 
peppercorns,  a  little  salt. 
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Melt  the  butter  in  a  stewpan,  then  mix  the  flour 
smoothly  in  it,  add  the  seasoning,'  and  gradually  stir 
in  the  gill  of  water  and  gill  of  milk.  Let  it  come  to 
the  boil,  stirring  it  all  the  time,  and  then  let  it 
simmer  for  ten  minutes,  so  as  to  thoroughly  cook  the 
flour.  Strain  and  serve.  For  a  thicker  sauce  add 
J  oz.  more  flour. 

Having  acquired  the  practice  of  making  it  properly, 
it  can  be  varied  considerably.  A  teaspoonful  to  a 
tablespoonful  (according  to  taste)  of  anchovy  added  to 
half  a  pint  of  the  above  makes  a  very  good  anchovy 
sauce. 

Maifre  d’Hotel  Butter  (to  make).  —  Take  three 
ounces  of  butter  (fresh)  on  a  plate  and  mix  with  it,  with 
a  fork  or  wooden  spoon,  three  teaspoonfuls  of  finely- 
chopped  parsley,  half  a  teaspoonful  of  chervil,  and  one 
teaspoonful  of  juice  of  lemon,  half  a  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  and  a  little  pepper.  Mix  thoroughly,  and  use 
when  required.  It  may  be  kept  if  placed  in  a  cool 
larder. 

Shrimp  Sauce. — Make  half  a  pint  of  melted  butter, 
add  a  little  lobster  coral,  cayenne,  some  pickled 
shrimps,  a  little  essence  of  anchovies,  and  a  squeeze  of 
lemon. 

Lobster  Sauce. — Cut  the  fleshy  part  of  a  lobster  into 
small  square  pieces ;  reserve  the  spawn  and  coral,  and 
pound  it  with  two  ounces  of  butter,  and  pass  it  through 
a  sieve.  Then  put  about  half  a  pint  of  melted  butter 
into  a  stewpan,  incorporate  it  with  the  lobster,  butter, 
and  a  little  cayenne  and  lemon  juice;  add  the  pieces  of 
lobster,  and  send  to  table. 

Horseradish  Sauce. — Grate  one  large  stick  of  hdrse^ 
radish,  and  add  \  pint  of  cream,  1  dessertspoonful  of 
vinegar.  This  sauce  is  well  adapted  to  be  eaten  with 
braized  fillet  of  beef,  garnished  with  potatoes  fried  in 
butter. 
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Indian  Curry  Sauce. — Take  two'  large  onions,  one 
carrot,  and  one  head  of  celery,  and  slice  them  very 
thin  ;  place  these,  with  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  and 
fry  them  over  the  small  gas  jets  till  the  onions  are 
brown ;  add  three  blades  of  mace,  a  little  thyme,  one 
bay  leaf,  a  bouquet  of  parsley,  and  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  curry  paste,  a  tablespoonful  of  curry  powder; 
moisten  with  good  broth,  and  stir  the  sauce  on  the 
gas  till  it  boils,  then  place  it  over  the  small  jets 
turned  low.  Having  skimmed  and  reduced  the  sauce 
to  a  proper  consistency,  pass  it  through  a  tamis,  ex¬ 
tracting  the  parsley,  and  add  it  to  whatever  meat  is 
prepared  for  the  curry,  observing  that  the  broth  of 
the  meat  should  be  used  for  making  the  sauce. 

Brown  Gravy  for  Roast  Veal. — Place  four  ounces 
of  fresh  butter  in  a  stewpan  and  knead  it  with  a  good 
tablespoon ful  of  flour,  add  a  ladleful  of  good  brown 
gravy,  some  essence  of  mushrooms  or  mushroom  cat¬ 
sup,  a  little  grated  nutmeg  and  pepper;  stir  the  sauce, 
and  keep  it  gently  boiling  for  ten  minutes.  If  it  be¬ 
comes  too  thick,  add  a  little  more  gravy,  so  that  it  is 
kept  the  same  consistency  as  any  other  sauce,  finish 
with  a  little  lemon  juice.  If  there  is  no  gravy  or  es¬ 
sence  of  mushrooms  at  hand,  use,  in  their  stead,  a 
little  Indian  soy;  this  will  answer  nearly  the  same 
purpose. 

Brown  Sauce. — Mix  together  one  tablespoonful  of 
moist  sugar,  two  of  French  vinegar,  three  of  salad  oil, 
a  teaspoonful  of  mixed  mustard,  some  pepper  and  salt, 
and  serve. 

Brown  Sauce. —  Ingredients:  }  pint  of  stock  or 
water,  i  carrot,  i  onion,  i  oz.  of  butter,  J  oz.  of  flour, 
a  little  pepper  and  salt,  a  little  browning.  Mince 
about  a  teaspoonful  each  of  onion  and  carrot.  Put 
the  butter  into  a  small  stewpan,  and  when  melted 
stir  in  the  flour  quite  smoothly,  and  let  the  flour  cook 
well  in  the  butter;  then  add  the  minced  vegetables 
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and  seasoning,  and  let  all  fry  together  until  brown. 
Then  add  the  half-pint  of  water  or  stock  gradually, 
stirring  well  until  it  boils.  Let  it  simmer  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  skimming  it  well.  Then  strain 
it  and  it  is  ready  to  serve.  This  sauce  may  be  varied 
in  flavour  by  adding  one  tomato  finely  minced; 
another  time  one  mushroom,  or  a  pickled  gherkin, 
and  so  on,  cooking  them  with  the  carrot  and  onion, 
add  a  few  drops  of  browning. 

Chateaubriand  Sauce.  —  Ingredients:  1  oz.  of 
butter,  J  oz.  of  flour,  1  gill  of  white  stock,  yolks  of 
2  eggs,  i  teaspoonful  of  lemon  juice,  1  dessert  spoon¬ 
ful  of  chopped  parsley.  Melt  the  butter,  add  flour, 
and  cook  well,  but  do  not  let  it  brown ;  then  add  the 
stock  gradually.  Let  it  boil  well  for  five  minutes. 
Strain  in  the  yolks  of  eggs;  add  lemon  juice  and 
parsley,  also  salt  and  pepper. 

Note. — Be  careful  not  to  let  the  sauce  boil  after 
adding  eggs,  but  cook  them  well  to  remove  raw  taste. 

How  to  Remove  the  Fat  from  Sauces. — Draw  the 
sauce  to  the  side  of  the  stove,  put  a  few  drops  of  cold 
water  into  it,  and  the  fat  can  then  be  easily  removed. 

Sauce  Bernaise. — Take  five  sound  shallots,  peel, 
and  chop  up  finely  a  teaspoonful  of  dried  tarragon 
leaves,  and  put  them  in  a  small  saucepan  containing 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  white  wine  vinegar,  and  let 
them  simmer  gently  until  reduced  to  nearly  one-half 
the  quantity.  Pass  through  a  strainer  into  another 
saucepan,  add  the  yolks  of  two  raw  eggs,  one  at  a 
time,  and  mix  with  a  whisk  over  the  gas  for  five 
minutes;  but  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  come  to  boil¬ 
ing  point.  Take  three  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  and 
gradually  add  it  to  the  contents  in  the  saucepan,  stir¬ 
ring  all  the  while.  Season  with  a  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
a  little  cayenne,  strain,  and  serve  when  required. 

Apple  Sauce. — Core,  peel,  cut  into  thin  slices  half- 
a-dozen  green  cooking  apples,  place  them  in  a  small 
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saucepan  with  three  ounces  of  sugar  and  half  a  gill 
of  water  and  half  an  ounce  of  butter.  Place  on  the 
gas  stove  for  twenty  minutes,  stir  frequently ;  when 
sufficiently  soft,  stir  briskly  with  a  spoon,  and  mash 
and  pass  through  a  hair  sieve.  Serve  in  sauce  boat. 

Sauce  Mousseiine.  —  Take  one  gill  of  cream,  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and 
place  in  an  earthenware  jar,  which  jar  must  stand  in 
a  saucepan  of  boiling  water  on  the  gas,  and  while 
the  water  is  boiling  the  contents  of  the  jar  must  be 
beaten  up  with  a  whisk  for  fully  five  minutes.  Then 
squeeze  in  the  juice  of  one  lemon.  Strain  the  whole 
through  a  straining  cloth  into  a  sauce  boat,  and  serve. 

Remoulade  Sauce, — Take  some  fresh  parsley  and 
chop  very  fine,  sufficient  to  make  three  teaspoonfuls, 
three  chives,  eighteen  capers,  two  anchovies,  two  shal¬ 
lots,  one  clove  of  garlic ;  chop  all  together  very  finely 
and  place  in  a  basin,  adding  a  teaspoonful  of  salt, a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  French  mustard,  and  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs.  Pour  in  two  tablespoonfuls  of  wine  vinegar, 
whisk  the  whole  together,  and,  whilst  doing  so,  add 
two  gills  of  olive  oil,  drop  by  drop.  This  should  now 
be  of  the  consistency  of  cream.  Serve  and  use  as 
required. 

Artichoke  Sauce.  —  Put  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  butter  into  an  enamelled  saucepan.  When 
melted,  add  a  sliced  onion,  half  a  head  of  well-washed 
celery,  a  tablespoonful  of  finely-chopped  ham  (lean), 
a  pinch  of  powdered  cinnamon,  a  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
and  a  suggestion  of  cayenne.  Stir  all  the  ingredients 
over  the  gas  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  then  add  one 
pound  of  Jerusalem  artichokes,  which  have  been  boiled 
and  mashed,  and  one  pint  of  milk.  Boil  all  together 
until  the  sauce  is  a  little  thicker  than  cream. 

Mayonnaise  Sauce.  —  Beat  the  yolks  of  three  eggs 
until  thick,  and  add  to  it  a  saltspoonful  of  salt,  half  a 
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pint  of  oil,  and  half  a  gill  of  malt,  tarragon,  and  chili 
vinegar  mixed.  After  adding  salt,  add  the  oil 
in  drops  —  drop  by  drop  —  beating  all  the  time ; 
after  a  little  while  add  the  vinegar  drop  by  drop,  beat¬ 
ing  all  the  time.  Vinegar  must  be  added  very 
sparingly.  The  sauce  should  have  the  appearance  of 
cream  when  finished,  and  should  be  tasted  before 
serving,  and  must  not  be  too  tart.  It  should  be  kept 
in  a  cool  place. 

Egg  Sauce  is  made  by  boiling  an  egg  until  quite 
hard,  putting  it  into  cold  water  until  cold,  and 
cutting  it  into  little  dice  and  placing  it  into  half  a  pint 
of  melted  butter. 

Bordelaise,  Sauce  a  la. — The  essence  in  the  making 
of  this  sauce  is  that  it  be  composed  chiefly 
of  Bordeaux  wine;  without  this  it  cannot  be  called 
Bordelaise.  Chop  finely  together  six  shallots,  one 
onion,  one  clove  of  garlic,  and  two  or  three  small 
mushrooms.  Place  them  all  in  a  saucepan  with  an 
ounce  of  fresh  butter,  and  let  them  cook  for  a  few 
minutes.  Now  add  half  a  cupful  of  good  Bordeaux 
wine,  let  it  all  boil  gently  together;  as  soon  as  the 
onions,  etc.,  are  soft,  add  a  few  leaves  of  tarragon, 
chopped  fine.  This  sauce  should  not  be  strained,  but 
served  as  it  is,  with  rump  steak,  or  fillet  steak,  or  pork 
chops. 

Port  Wine  Sauce. — Chop  up  three  shallots  and  put 
them  in  a  saucepan  with  a  quartern  of  port  wine,  a 
sprig  of  thyme,  some  Crushed  peppercorns,  the  juice 
and  pulp  of  two  oranges,  the  juice  of  one  lemon,  and 
a  little  salt ;  thicken  with  a  little  rice  powder,  and,  if 
you  have  it,  a  little  meat  juice.  This  sauce  is  usually 
served  with  water  fowl. 

Mustard  Sauce  for  fried  fish,  herrings,  and  grilled 
mackerel.  Mix  in  a  basin  a  tablespoonful  of  flour 
with  water,  add  a  teaspoonful  of  mustard  powder,  a 
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little  tarragon  vinegar,  or  four  teaspoonfuls  of  French 
or  German  mustard,  whichever  may  be  preferred,  and 
a  little  pepper  and  salt.  When  all  is  well  mixed,  pour 
it  into  a  saucepan  and  cook  until  it  is  of  the  consistency 
of  thin  cream.  If  too  thick,  add  a  little  more  water, 
with  a  teaspoonful  of  vinegar. 

Bread  Sauce. — Put  one  pint  of  milk  into  a  saucepan 
with  half  a  pint  of  breadcrumbs,  tie  up  in  a  little 
muslin  some  whole  peppercorns,  two  cloves,  one 
onion  (chopped  up),  one  ounce  of  butter,  and  one 
shallot.  Place  this  in  the  saucepan,  stir  and  cook  until 
the  bread  is  almost  reduced  to  the  consistency  of  thick 
cream.  Remove  the  muslin  bag,  and  serve. 

Espagnol  Sauce.  —  Ingredients  :  3  oz.  of  butter, 
oz.  of  flour,  ij  pints  of  good  stock,  J  lb.  of  lean 
veal  or  beef,  2  oz.  of  lean  ham,  1  tablespoonful  of 
glaze,  6  mushrooms,  1  carrot,  1  small  onion,  2  shallots, 
1  glass  of  sherry^  Bouquet  Garni.  Take  ij  ounces  of 
the  butter,  spread  it  over  the  bottom  of  a  stewpan, 
then  lay  in  the  veal,  cut  in  dice,  also  the  ham ;  pour 
into  the  stewpan  half  a  pint  of  the  stock,  and  set  the 
pan  on  the  gas  to  boil  till  nearly  reduced  to  a  glaze, 
then  take  it  off  the  gas,  add  the  lump  of  glaze,  and 
reduce  it  again  till  a  thick  brown  glaze;  add  the  pint 
of  stock,  also  the  carrot,  onion,  shallots,  mushrooms, 
and  a  small  bouquet  garni.  Set  it  on  the  gas  stove 
to  simmer  for  two  hours,  and  then  strain  through 
a  tamis  into  a  basin.  Take  another  smaller  stewpan 
and  mix  in  it  the  butter  and  flour;  pour  upon  it  the 
stock,  previously  taking  off  all  the  fat,  and  mix  well 
over  the  gas;  then  let  the  sauce  simmer  again  on  the 
smallest  jets  to  throw  up  all  the  butter  that  the  roux 
is  mixed  with;  strain,  and  the  sauce  is  ready  for  use. 

Italienne  Sauce. — Ingredients  :  2  shallots,  6  mush¬ 
rooms,  1  dessert  spoonful  of  salad  oil,  1  wine  glass  of 
sherry,  1  sprig  of  thyme,  1  bay  leaf,  J  pint  of  espag- 
nole  sauce.  Chop  the  shallots  and  mushrooms  and 
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put  them  into  a  stewpan  with  the  thyme,  bay  leaf, 
and  oil ;  fry  them,  without  burning,  until  a  good 
brown ;  then  add  the  sherry  and  reduce  to  half  the 
quantity.  Then  add  the  espagnole  sauce,  and  simmer 
over  the  gas,  and  as  the  oil  is  thrown  to  the  surface, 
free  the  sauce  from  it  by  skimming.  When  the 
sauce  is  cleared,  strain,  and  it  is  ready  for  use. 

Note. — Espagnole  is  the  same  as  good  brown  sauce. 
If  the  use  of  oil  is  objected  to,  substitute  butter. 
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SUNDRIES. 

Pressed  Beef. 

Buy  from  the  butchers  as  many  pounds  as  required 
of  salted  brisket.  Wash  it  well  and  put  it  into  sauce¬ 
pan  with  as  much  hot  water  as  will  just  cove’r 
it,  and  put  with  it  (assuming  your  meat  weighs 
four  to  five  pounds)  two  peeled  onions  stuck  with  four 
cloves,  two  carrots,  and  two  bay  leaves.  Let  the  water 
boil  up  and  skim  off  the  scum.  Reduce  the  heat, 
and  let  the  meat  cook  as  gently  as  possible,  so  that  the 
water  barely  simmers  until  it  is  quite  tender,  when  it 
will  be  found  to  be  done.  Take  the  meat  out  care¬ 
fully,  drain  it  and  place  it  between  two  fiat  dishes, 
and  place  a  heavy  weight  on  the  top  one.  Let  it  so 
remain  until  next  day. 

Take  off  the  weight  and  glaze  the  beef — glaze  may 
be  bought  at  the  grocers — about  a  tablespoonful  of 
glaze  dissolved  into  two  tablespoonfuls  of  water. 
When  dissolved  take  a  gum  brush  and  brush  the  glaze 
all  over  the  meat.  Lay  the  glaze  on  lightly,  so  as  not 
to  show  glaze  marks.  Give  one  or  two  coatings  if 
desired,  but  you  must  wait  until  the  first  coat  of  glaze 
has  dried  and  got  stiff.  The  meat  should  then  be 
placed  on  a  clean  dish  and  garnished  with  parsley. 

Broiled  Oysters. 

Many  an  invalid  who  objects  to  native  oysters  in  the 
shell  can  eat  them  with  relish  when  cooked  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fashion  :  — 

Drain  the  oysters  from  their  liquor,  and  dry  them  in 
a  napkin.  Dredge  them  with  flour,  and  place  them 
under  the  gas  griller,  when  it  is  red  hot,  a  few  minutes 
to  brown,  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

Serve  on  a  very  hot  dish  with  melted  butter. 
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Filleted  Sole  or  Plaice. 

Fold  the  fillets  with  skin  inside  and  place  them  on  a 
greased  dish,  sprinkle  them  with  pepper  and  salt, 
squeeze  some  lemon  juice  over,  and  put  the  butter 
on  in  pieces.  Cover  them  with  a  greased  paper  and 
bake  from  six  to  eight  minutes. 

Steamed  Sole. 

Place  the  sole  on  a  dish  and  steam  from  eight  to  ten 
minutes,  according  to  size.  Carefully  lift  it  out,  and 
serve  on  a  hot  dish  with  some  rings  of  lemon  and  a 
sprig  or  two  of  parsley.  Pats  of  butter  should  be  used 
at  breakfast  instead  of  sauce. 

Fisk  Cakes. 

1  lb.  of  any  kind  of  cooked  fish,  1  lb.  cold  potatoes 
(passed  through  a  wire  sieve),  1  oz.  butter,  yolk  of 
one  egg,  pepper  and  salt,  2  teaspoonfuls  of  essence  of 
anchovy,  a  few  drops  of  lemon  juice. 

Put  the  1  oz.  of  butter  into  a  stewpan,  and  when 
melted  add  the  fish  cut  into  small  flakes,  the  potatoes, 
seasoning,  and  the  yolk  of  egg;  cook  well,  stirring 
and  mixing  until  the  mixture  leaves  the  side  of  the 
stewpan  and  clings  in  a  ball  round  the  spoon.  Turn 
on  to  a  plate  and  spread  flat;  let  it  get  quite  cold, 
then  shape  into  cakes,  brush  over  with  egg,  cover 
with  breadcrumbs,  place  them  in  a  frying  basket,  and 
plunge  into  boiling  fat  sufficient  to  cover  them,  and 
fry  a  golden  brown;  drain  them  on  paper  and  serve 
in  a  circle  with  fried  parsley  in  centre. 

Spaghetti  au  Gratin. 

Boil  one  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sound,  fine  spaghetti 
in  plenty  of  salted  water  for  threequarters  of  an  hour. 
Strain  it,  and  put  it  into  a  baking  dish  previously  well 
greased  with  butter,  sprinkle  some  salt  and  pepper 
and  a  little  paprika  or  cayenne  oyer  it,  adding  half  a 
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pound  of  grated  cheese  and  a  few  breadcrumbs,  with 
half-pint  stock  or  milk.  Place  it  in  the  oven,  and  put 
some  pieces  of  butter  over  the  top,  and  when  of  a  fine 
golden  brown  colour  take  from  the  oven,  and  serve. 

Winter  Forcemeat. — An  all-round  Forcemeat. 

Chop  finely  three  onions,  put  them  in  a  saucepan 
with  an  ounce  of  butter,  and  let  them  cook  for  five  or 
six  minutes.  Soak  half  a  pound  of  the  crumbs  of  a 
loaf  of  bread  for  fifteen  minutes,  squeeze  out  all  the 
water  with  the  hands  through  a  cloth,  put  the  bread 
in  a  bowl  with  three  whole  raw  eggs,  a  tablespoonful 
of  salt,  one  teaspoonful  of  pepper,  three  sage  leaves 
(scalded  and  chopped),  half  a  teaspoonful  of  nutmeg, 
one  tablespoonful  of  chopped  parsley,  and  three 
skinned  pork  sausages.  Add  the  cooked  onions,  with 
a  pinch  of  cayenne,  and  mix  all  well  together  with  a 
wooden  spoon. 

Stilton. 

To  improve  a  Stilton  cheese  scoop  out  a  few  samples 
of  it  and  fill  the  spaces  with  samples  taken  from  an 
old  cheese  containing  blue  mould.  Cover  up  the  cheese 
for  a  few  weeks  and  it  will  become  impregnated  with 
the  mould,  and  have  the  flavour  of  a  ripe  old  one.  The 
new  samples  if  put  into  the  old  cheese  will  be  changed 
vice-versa. 

Baked  Cheese. 

Into  a  small  tin  patty  pan,  cut  some  cheese  into  thin 
slices.  Put  some  salt,  pepper,  and  mustard,  and  bake 
in  oven  until  melted  and  nicely  browned.  Serve  with 
toast. 

Mock  Crab. 

Pound  some  rich  cheese  in  a  mortar,  add  salt,  a  little 
salad  oil,  vinegar,  cayenne,  and  some  made  mustard. 
Mix  with  it  a  few  fresh  or  pickled  shrimps,  and  put  the 
whole  into  a  crab  shell.  Garnish  with  watercress*  and 
serve. 
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Brawn. 

A  Very  Nice  Breakfast  Dish. — Take  two  sheep’s 
tongues,  quarter  pound  of  bullock’s  tongue,  half  pound 
of  bullock’s  cheek,  half  pound  of  salted  pork,  half  a 
cowheel.  These  may  be  all  purchased  cleaned  and 
scalded.  Put  them  in  a  saucepan  with  sufficient 
water  to  nearly  cover  the  meat,  and  add  a  teaspoonful 
of  pepper,  enough  salt  to  taste,  a  teaspoonful  of  all¬ 
spice,  eight  cloves,  one  clove  of  garlic  minced  small, 
and  four  or  five  shallots  also  cut  up  small.  Boil  all 
together  slowly  until  the  flesh  leaves  the  bones,  then 
take  out  the  meats  and  place  them  on  a  pasteboard  and 
cut  all  up  into  small  squares  and  pieces;  remove  all 
the  bones;  let  the  stock  boil  fast  until  reduced  to  one 
quart.  Skim  off  the  fat,  mix  in  the  chopped  meat. 
Turn  it  all  into  a  mould  and  let  it  remain  till  next 
day,  when  turn  it  out  on  a  dish  and  garnish  with 
parsley. 

Welsh  Rarebit. 

Cut  some  rich  cheese  in  thin  slices  and  put 
them  in  a  saucepan  with  a  little  milk,  butter, 
mustard,  salt,  and  pepper.  Have  ready  some  hot 
toast;  let  the  ingredients  stand  over  the  griller  at  a 
moderate  heat,  stirring  occasionally,  and  when  they  are 
well  mixed,  pour  them  boiling  upon  the  toast. 

Cheese  Macaroni. 

1  oz.  butter,  J  oz.  flour,  half-pint  milk,  1  teaspoon¬ 
ful  mustard,  cayenne  pepper,  salt,  J  lb.  macaroni,  2 
ozs.  Parmesan  cheese. 

Wejl  wash  the  macaroni  and  boil  until  tender, 
throwing  it  into  boiling  water.  When  well  cooked, 
strain  it  and  cut  the  macaroni  into  pieces  an  inch 
long.  Make  a  sauce  with  the  butter,  flour,  and  milk, 
add  the  seasoning,  and  the  cooked  macaroni  mixture 
into  a  buttered  pie  dish,  shake  the  remaining  cheese 
over  the  top,  and  brown  it  quickly  in  a  hot  oven. 
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Note. — This  may  be  browned  underneath  the  grill 
burners  on  the  top  of  the  stove. 

Macaroni  and  Cold  Beef. 

Boil  half  a  tin  of  tomatoes  for  ten  minutes,  strain, 
and  make  into  a  sauce  with  one  ounce  of  butter,  one 
ounce  of  flour,  and  pepper  and  salt.  Boil  half  a  pound 
of  macaroni  till  tender,  cut  into  short  pieces  and  add 
it  to  the  sauce.  Slice  the  beef  into  thin  pieces  and 
broil  it  for  one  minute,  and  pour  the  sauce  round. 

Cheese  Straws. 

2  ozs.  butter,  2  ozs.  grated  cheese,  3  ozs.  flour, 
cayenne  and  salt,  yolk  of  1  egg,  and  a  little  water. 

Mix  all  these  ingredients  into  a  firm  paste,  roll  out 
thinly,  and  cut  into  straws.  Bake  them  in  a  moderate 
oven  a  pale  straw  colour.  Place  these  on  the  top  of 
the  browning  shelf  to  bake  gradually. 

Gruel. 

J  oz.  of  groats,  half-pint  of  milk,  1  lemon  (half  the 

rind),  pinch  of  salt  or  sugar. 

Mix  the  groats  smoothly  with  a  little  cold  milk  to 
a  paste,  put  the  remainder  on  to  boil  with  the  lemon 
rind,  pour  in  the  groats,  and  simmer  gently  for  ten 
minutes.  Strain  into  a  breakfast  cup  and  let  the 
invalid  drink  it,  not  spoon  it.  dhis  should  be  of  the 
consistency  of  cream. 

Cheese  Fingers. 

Take  one-quarter  of  a  pound  of  flour  and  place  it  in  a 
kisin,  and  work  into  it  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fresh 
butter,  two  ounces  of  breadcrumbs  (finely  grated), 
one-quarter  of  a  pound  of  Parmesan  cheese  (finely 
grated),  cayenne  pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  mix  well 
together,  and  bind  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  Roll 
out,  and  cut  into  4-inch  lengths  by  J-inch  wide,  and 
bake  in  a  very  hot  gas  oven  for  a  few  minutes.  Serve 
cold. 
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Russian  Brawn. 

Take  one  pound  of  any  cold  meat,  cut  it  up  into 
i-inch  cubes ;  put  one  pint  of  good  stock  in  a  saucepan 
and  flavour  it  with  two  shallots,  three  cloves,  a  little 
lemon,  and  two  ounces  of  semolina ;  let  it  gently 
simmer  until  the  semolina  is  dissolved,  then  add  the 
cold  meat,  and  turn  it  out  into  a  mould.  Serve  when 
set,  and  cold. 


Cold  Meat  Rissoles. 

Pass  one  pound  of  any  cold  meat  through  the  minc¬ 
ing  machine  with  one-quarter  of  a  pound  of  bread, 
two  onions,  one  shallot,  and  two  or  three  sprigs  of 
parsley.  Mix  all  thoroughly  together,  and  bind  with 
the  yolk  of  an  egg,  add  pepper  and  salt  to  taste.  Form 
into  round  balls,  and  flat  them  a  little;  flour  them  on 
both  sides,  and  fry  in  boiling  fat  to  a  golden  brown. 
Serve  on  frilled  paper  on  a  dish. 

Lemon  Cheese  Curd. 

♦ 

Melt  six  ounces  of  sugar  with  tw7o  ounces  of  butter 
very  gently,  and  stir  in  the  grated  rind  of  one  lemon 
and  also  the  juice  of  it  (or  more  lemon  juice  if  liked), 
stir  it  well  until  it  is  like  honey;  then  beat  up  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  pour  the  mixture  very  gently 
into  it;  beat  it  altogether  for  a  few  minutes,  and  when 
quite  cold  put  it  into  jars  and  cover  the  jars  with 
parchment  paper. 

Pork  Cheese. 

Cut  up  into  ij-inch  cubes  two  lbs.  of  cold  roast 
pork,  and  season  with  pepper  and  salt,  rather  over 
season  than  under,  put  it  all  in  a  saucepan  with  half 
a  teaspoonful  of  chopped  parsley,  four  sage  leaves, 
a  sprig  of  thyme,  and  marjoram,  a  blade  of  mace,  all 
chopped  finely,  and  a  little  nutmeg,  and  cover  the 
whole  with  some  thick  stock  or  gravy,  let  it  stew  very 
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gently  for  one-and-a-half  hours,  then  pour  it  all  into 
a  wetted  mould,  and  stand  in  a  cool  pantry  till  next 
day,  then  turn  out  on  to  a  dish. 

Ham  to  Boil. 

Irrespective  of  weight,  a  ham  must  be  soaked  in 
cold  water  for  at  least  twelve  hours,  and  if  large,  from 
twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  water  should  be 
changed  occasionally ;  it  should  also  be  scrubbed,  and 
the  rusty  parts  scraped.  The  skin  must  not  be  cut. 
Put  it  into  a  large  saucepan,  with  plenty  of  cold  water 
to  well  cover  the  ham,  and  into  a  muslin  bag  place 
some  sweet  herbs,  allspice,  peppercorns,  four  or  five 
cloves,  two  blades  of  mace,  three  or  four  shallots,  one 
carrot,  and  one  bay  leaf ;  place  this  in  the  water,  and 
it  will  greatly  improve  the  flavour  of  the  ham,  which 
must  be  slowly  brought  to  boiling  point,  and  then 
allowed  to  gently  simmer  over  the  simmering  jets,  as 
fast  boiling  will  spoil  the  ham,  and  make  it  quite 
hard;  allow  twenty-five  minutes  to  each  pound  of 
meat.  When  done,  turn  the  gas  out  and  let  the  ham 
remain  in  the  liquor  for  two  hours — this  will  cause  the 
meat  to  be  tender  and  succulant — take  it  out  of  the 
water,  and  carefully  remove  the  skin — which  should 
easily  come  off — well  sprinkle  with  light  brown  bread¬ 
crumbs,  place  a  frill  on  the  knuckle  end,  and  send  to 
table  when  cold  with  a  garnish  of  parsley  in  the  dish. 

Butter  for  Sandwiches. 

Put  a  quarter-of-a-pound  of  fresh  butter  into  a 
basin  with  a  saltspoonful  of  salt,  a  little  pepper,  and 
a  teaspoonful  of  mustard  (freshly  made),  and  thor¬ 
oughly  mix.  Use  it  to  spread  on  the  bread  when 
making  ham,  or  beef  sandwiches. 

Sardine  Paste. 

Remove  the  skins  and  bones  from  a  tin  of  sardines, 
pound  them  in  a  mortar,  adding  two  anchovies  and 
three  ounces  of  butter,  thoroughly  well  mix,  and  put 
into  jars,  and  use  as  required. 
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Potted  Foie  Gras. 

Take  one  pound  of  lamb  liver,  cut  up  into  thin 
slices,  and  plunge  into  boiling  water  for  five  minutes; 
then  pound  it  into  a  paste  in  a  mortar  with  a  quarter- 
of-a-pound  of  butter,  two  chopped  shallots,  salt,  and 
pepper.  After  being  well  pounded,  put  into  jars  for 
use. 

Cheese  for  Sandwiches. 

Cut  up  into  pieces  one-quarter  of  a  pound  of  any 
good  rich  cheese,  put  it  into  a  mortar,  with  half-an- 
ounce  of  butter,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  French  mustard, 
one  teaspoonful  of  English-made  mustard,  a  pinch 
of  cayenne,  and  two  anchovies,  pound  all  this  thor¬ 
oughly  until  it  forms  a  nice  paste,  then  spread  on 
bread  and  butter  sandwiches,  cut  into  triangles,  and 
serve  on  folded  napkin  with  parsley  border. 

Salad  Cream. 

Yolks  of  2  eggs,  J  teaspoonful  of  mustard,  J  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt,  j  teaspoonful  of  pepper,  1  gill  of 
oil,  1  gill  of  vinegar,  J  gill  milk  or  cream.  Place 
the  yolks  in  a  basin  with  mustard,  pepper  and  salt. 
Work  well  with  a  spoon,  and  add  the  oil  and  vinegar 
alternately  till  all  is  mixed ;  then  mix  in  the  milk  or 
cream,  one  teaspoonful  of  essence  of  anchovy,  and 
sugar  to  taste  if  desired.  This  will  keep  for  some 
time. 


Salad  Dressing. 

Yolks  of  3  eggs,  salt  2  teaspoons,  pepper  and 
mustard  mixed  1  teaspoon,  sugar  1  oz.,  oil  10  ozs., 
vinegar  6  ozs.,  cayenne  to  taste.  Place  the  yolks  in  a 
basin,  mix  sugar,  salt,  pepper,  mustard,  and  cayenne 
with  them,  work  well  with  a  wooden  spoon,  then 
gradually  work  in  all  the  oil,  and  lastly  the  vinegar. 
This  may  be  bottled  and  kept  for  use. 
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Bouchees  of  Cheese. 

J  lb.  macaroni,  J  pint  milk,  |  pint  tomato  pur£e, 
3  ozs.  Parmesan  cheese,  i  oz.  butter,  J  oz.  flour,  salt, 
cayenne,  and  i  teaspoonful  made  mustard.  Boil  the 
macaroni  tender  in  water,  then  strain  it  and  cut  it  in 
small  pieces.  Melt  the  butter  in  stewpan,  add  the 
flour  and  milk,  and  tomato  puree  and  seasoning ;  cook 
well,  then  stir  in  the  macaroni  and  two  ounces  of 
cheese.  Pour  into  buttered  cases,  put  rest  of  cheese 
on  the  top,  and  put  in  a  hot  oven  to  brown,  or  under 
the  grill.  Serve  very  hot. 

Cheese  Ramequms. 

2  oz.  slice  of  crumb  of  bread  warmed  in  I  gill  of 
milk,  2  ozs.  of  grated  cheese,  the  yolks  of  2  eggs,  and 
the  whites  whipped  stiffly,  cayenne  and  salt.  Make 
the  gill  of  milk  warm,  and  pour  it  on  to  the  slice  of 
bread  and  let  it  soak  well.  Then  beat  it  up  with  a 
fork  and  add  the  yolks  of  eggs,  seasoning  and  cheese, 
and  when  well  mixed  add  the  whites  of  eggs  lightly 
to  the  mixture.  Oil  the  ramequin  cases,  fill  them 
three  parts  full,  and  bake  about  ten  minutes. 

Cheese  Puffs. 

2  ozs.  puff  pastry,  i  oz.  grated  Parmesan  cheese, 
cayenne  pepper,  and  salt.  Roll  the  paste  out  very 
thin,  and  then  lay  the  cheese  and  seasoning  on  the  top. 
Fold  it  up  and  roll  out  again  in  a  thin  sheet,  cutting 
out  rounds  the  size  of  half-a-crown,  and  fry  them  in 
boiling  fat.  Drain  and  serve  piled  high  on  a  dish, 
with  some  grated  cheese  sprinkled  over. 

Scotch  Woodcock. 

J  oz.  butter,  £  oz.  flour,  i  gill  of  milk,  cayenne 
pepper,  salt,  i  oz.  grated  cheese,  i  teaspoonful 
anchovy  sauce,  2  eggs.  Butter  two  slices  of  toast  and 
boil  one  egg  hard ;  melt  the  butter  in  a  stewpan,  ada 
the  flour,  pepper,  and  salt,  and  then  the  milk.  When 
it  boils,  stir  in  the  anchovy  sauce  and  the  yolk  of  one 
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egg  and  cheese.  Pour  this  mixture  on  to  the  toast, 
and  decorate  one  with  the  chopped  white  of  egg,  and 
the  other  with  the  yolk. 

Tomatoes  Stuffed. 

6  ripe  tomatoes,  2  ozs.  of  breadcrumbs,  2  ozs.  of 
ham,  1  teaspoonful  of  parsley,  pepper  and  salt,  and  2 
shallots,  1  egg.  Choose  the  tomatoes  all  the  same 
size,  then  take  a  small  cutter  and  cut  out  the  centre 
half-way  through,  and  fill  the  cavity  with  the  above 
ingredients,  all  finely  chopped,  mixed  with  the  raw 
egg,  and  piled  rather  high.  Butter  a  baking  dish  and 
bake  them  about  twelve  minutes.  Chicken  or  spiced 
beef  may  be  substituted  for  the  ham. 

Oyster  Savoury. 

6  oysters  (blanched  and  bearded),  1}  ozs.  bread¬ 
crumbs,  i  oz.  of  butter,  a  little  grated  lemon  peel, 
cayenne  and  salt,  the  yolk  of  one  egg.  After  the 
oysters  are  blanched  and  bearded, chop  them  small  and 
put  them  into  a  stew-pan  with  the  butter.  When  the 
butter  has  melted,  add  all  the  other  ingredients  and 
cook  over  the  gas  till  very  hot.  Pile  this  mixture 
upon  some  croutons,  and  garnish  with  lobster  coral. 

Rice  to  Boil. 

To  one-quarter  of  a  pound  of  rice  allow  half  a  gallon 
of  water.  Put  the  water  on  to  boil  and  add  a  dessert¬ 
spoonful  of  salt.  Well  wash  the  rice  in  several  waters, 
then  throw  it  into  the  boiling  water,  and  see  that  itboils 
rapidly  for  exactly  fifteen  minutes.  Strain  through  a 
colander,  and  pour  over  it  a  quart  or  so  of  cold  water. 
Put  it  into  a  clean  stewpan,  and  place  it  over  the 
gas  to  get  thoroughly  dry  and  hot,  stirring  continually 
with  a  fork. 

Potato  Beignets. 

1  lb.  potatoes,  i  oz.  butter,  2  eggs,  pepper  and  salt. 
Boil  the  potatoes  and  pass  them  through  a  wire  sieve. 
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Put  one  ounce  of  butter  in  a  stewpan,  and  let  it  melt; 
then  add  the  potatoes  and  the  yolks  of  eggs  one  at  a 
time.  Cook  until'  the  mixture  leaves  the  sides  of 
stewpan  clean.  Then  whip  up  the  whites  of  eggs  very 
stiffly,  and  add  lightly  to  the  potatoes.  Have  ready 
some  boiling  fat,  take  a  dessert  spoon  and  drop  in 
rough  pieces  about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  and  fry  a 
golden  brown.  Drain  them  on  some  kitchen  paper, 
and  serve. 

Potato  Croquettes. 

i  lb.  cold  boiled  potatoes,  i  dessert  spoon  finely 
chopped  parsley,  pepper  and  salt,  the  yolk  of  i  egg, 
i  oz.  butter.  Pass  the  potatoes  through  a  wire  sieve, 
make  the  butter  hot  in  a  saucepan,  then  mix  in  all  the 
ingredients  and  cook  for  a  minute  or  two.  Turn  out 
on  to  a  plate  to  cool.  Then  form  into  pear  and  apple 
shapes,  egg  and  breadcrumb,  fry  a  golden  brown, 
drain,  and  insert  a  parsley  stalk  at  one  end. 

Puff  Cheese  Cakes. 

Make  about  half  a  pound  of  puff  paste  and 
roll  out  thinly.  Have  ready  some  Parmesan  and 
Gruy£re  cheese  mixed.  Throw  half  a  handful  over 
the  paste,  which  fold  in  three,  roll  it  out  to  the  same 
thickness  again,  cover  again  with  cheese,  proceeding 
thus  until  the  whole  of  the  cheese  is  used  (half  a 
pound),  then  cut  them  into  any  fancy  shapes  desired 
with  the  pastry  cutters.  Set  on  a  cold  slab,  egg  them 
over,  and  bake  a  nice  straw  colour  in  a  moderate  oven  ; 
dress  in  a  pyramidical  form  on  a  table  napkin,  and 
serve  very  hot. 


Bubble  and  Squeak. 

Most  people  know  this  dish.  There  is  not 
very  much  to  say  in  regard  to  it.  It  is  made 
with  cold  vegetables,  and  should  never  be  made 
with  vegetables  that  are  more  than  one  day  old.  It  is 
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usually  made  with  cold  cabbage  and  potatoes,  which 
should  be  thoroughly  well  mashed,  rather  lightly 
seasoned  with  pepper,  and  fried  in  a  frying  pan  with 
a  little  beef  dripping,  and  served  hot.  It  makes  a 
good  addition  to  the  breakfast  table. 

The  Remains  of  Cold  Salt  Beef. 

This  may  be  served  in  the  following  ways,  ir¬ 
respective  of  what  joint  or  of  what  part  of 
the  joint  they  come  from.  Cut  the  slices  as 
large  and  as  thinly  as  possible,  dip  each  slice 
into  some  vinegar  from  the  mixed  pickles  bottle, 
previously  poured  upon  a  plate  in  small  quantities, 
lay  about  a  pound  of  meat  thus  prepared  upon  a  flat 
dish,  pour  two  tablespoonsful  of  water  over,  and 
warm  the  meat  through  in  the  oven,  and  serve. 

Another  way  is  to  dip  the  slices  of  meat  into” pickles 
of  any  sort,  roll  in  flour  and  proceed  as  above ;  or, 
saut6  the  slices  with  a  little  butter  in  the  frying  pan, 
and  have  ready  some  hot  mashed  potatoes,  and  lay 
the  beef  over  and  serve. 


To  Pickle  Fork. 

Take  one  pound  and  a  half  of  Demerara  sugar, 
&  lb.  of  saltpetre,  and  4  ozs.  of  ordinary  salt.  Mix 
these  ingredients  all  together;  well  sprinkle  the  pork 
immediately  it  is  purchased  with  salt,  and  let 
it  remain  on  a  dish  for  24  hours,  then  let  it  drain 
off  and  well  rub  in  the  mixture.  Put  the  meat  in  an 
earthenware  pan  packed  tightly  together,  and  fill  the 
spaces  in  with  salt ;  place  a  board  over  the  meat,  and 
on  the  top  place  some  heavy  stones  to  keep  the  meat 
from  rising  up,  as  it  would  do  after  the  salt  has  dis¬ 
solved.  Let  it  remain  in  pickle  for  7  to  10  days,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  size  of  the  pieces  of  pork.  A  leg  of 
pork  weighing  7  to  8  lbs.  would  be  well  salted  in  7 
days. 
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Hams,  Tongues  and  Beef  to  Pickte. 

Make  a  mixture  of  3  lbs.  of  ordinary  salt, 
£  lb.  of  saltpetre,  2  lbs.  of  bay  salt,  i£  lbs. 
of  Demerara  sugar,  and  two  gallons  of  water, 
which  place  in  a  pickling  tub,  with  a  lid 
over.  Rub  the  meat  well  with  coarse  sugar,  and 
let  it  hang  long  enough  to  drain,  and  when  it  has 
been  allowed  to  well  drain  put  it  in  the  pickle.  A 
large  ham  should  remain  about  3  w^eeks  in  pickle,  a 
small  one  from  10  to  14  days,  an  ox  tongue  about  14 
or  15  days,  and  beef  in  proportion  to  its  weight  and 
the  degree  of  saltness  desired.  When  taken  out  of  the 
pickle  let  them  thoroughly  drain,  and  dry  them  and 
send  them  to  be  smoked. 

Worcester  Sauce. 

Take  2  ozs.  of  chillies,  £  a  teaspoonful  of  cayenne 
pepper,  J  oz.  of  mace,  £  lb.  of  shallots  peeled  and  cut 
up,  2  ozs.  of  garlic  cut  up;  put  these  ingredients  into 
a  saucepan,  add  3  pints  of  vinegar  and  let  it  boil 
for  20  minutes,  then  pour  it  into  a  jar;  cover  over 
and  let  it  stand  for  10  days,  after  which  pour  through 
a  strainer,  adding  \  lb.  of  Indian  soy;  bottle  and 
cork  for  use. 


Mint  Sauce. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  mint  sauce  after 
being  made  should  be  warmed  by  placing  the  sauce¬ 
boat  in  a  vessel  of  hot  water  and  letting  it  remain 
until  the  mint  sauce  is  warm.  It  is  a  wronderful  im¬ 
provement  to  serving  it  cold  with  hot  lamb,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  if  the  weather  be  cold. 

Hungarian  Tongue. 

Place  a  freshly  killed  bullock’s  tongue  into 
a  stewpan  with  1  small  carrot,  2  onions,  2 
cloves  of  garlic,  a  bay  leaf,  1  dozen  pepper¬ 
corns,  2  blades  of  mace,  3  cloves,  2  teaspoonfuls  of 
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salt,  and  sufficient  water  to  cover  it.  Let  it  come 
quickly  to  boiling  point,  and  then  it  must  only  sim¬ 
mer  very  gently  until  the  tongue  is  quite  tender, 
which  will  be  probably  from  2  to  2J  hours,  according 
to  its  size.  Let  it  remain  in  the  water  for  one  hour 
after  taking  it  from  the  gas  fire.  Then  remove  the 
tongue,  skin  and  trim  it.  Into  a  separate  stewpan 
put  some  flour  which  has  been  previously  mixed  with 
a  little  water  and  2  ozs.  of  butter.  Fry  one  onion 
until  it  is  brown  and  add  to  the  butter  sauce,  stirring 
it  until  lightly  browned.  Squeeze  in  the  juice  of  one 
lemon,  adding  a  small  quantity  of  the  liquor  in  which 
the  tongue  has  been  boiled.  Stir  well  until  the  sauce 
is  of  the  consistency  of  cream.  Put  a  little  on  a  dish 
with  the  tongue  and  the  remainder  in  a  separate 
tureen.  Garnish  with  cut  lemon  and  parsley. 

Savoury  Dumplings. 

Mix  two  ounces  each  of  breadcrumbs,  oatmeal, 
wholemeal  and  flour.  Add  a  saltspoonful  of 
salt,  nearly  the  same  quantity  of  pepper,  and 
rub  in  three  ounces  of  clarified  fat.  Mix  together 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  mixed  herbs,  half  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  baking  powder,  with  a  little  nutmeg. 
Beat  up  an  egg  and  add  it  to  sufficient  milk  that  will 
form  a  paste  to  make  the  dumplings.  These  may  be 
steamed  or  boiled,  and  will  take  about  one  hour  if 
made  the  size  of  hen’s  eggs. 

Savoury  Rice. 

Take  half  a  pound  of  rice,  wash  thoroughly 
and  throw  it  into  boiling  water  for  five  minutes. 
Strain  off  all  the  water,  return  it  to  the  saucer- 
pan,  cover  it  with  well  flavoured  stock,  and 
let  it  simmer  gently  until  tender,  taking  care  that 
it  is  not  broken.  Add  to  it  a  slice  of  fresh  butter, 
and  2  ozs.  of  Cheshire  or  Parmesan  cheese,  grated. 
Mince  finely  the  yolks  of  four  hard-boiled  eggs  and 
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half  a  teaspoonful  of  white  pepper1,  add  to  the  cheese, 
then  mix  with  the  rice,  and  serve  hot. 

Calf’s  Head  Maitre  d’Hotel. 

Cut  into  neat  slices  the  remains  of  a  cold 
calf’s  head,  leaving  the  bones ;  make  half  a 
pint  of  good  melted  butter,  add  to  it  the 
juice  of  a  small  lemon,  a  little  salt  and 
pepper,  and  two  dessertspoonfuls  of  parsley  boiled 
and  chopped.  Bring  this  mixture  to  the  boil,  put  in 
the  pieces  of  calf’s  head,  let  them  get  quite  hot 
through  but  not  to  boil,  and  serve  garnished  with 
sippets  of  toast. 

Calf’s  Tongues  and  Tomato  Sauce. 

Put  into  a  stewpan  one  onion,  one  carrot, 
a  stick  of  celery,  one  turnip,  a  bunch  of  herbs, 
the  tongues  which  have  been  previously  stewed, 
and  enough  water  or  stock  to  cover ;  season 
to  taste,  and  simmer  gently  for  about  3  or  3J 
hours;  skin  them,  lay  on  a  hot  dish,  strain  the 
liquor  and  add  a  \  pint  of  thick  tomato  sauce;  pour 
over  and  garnish  with  small  forcemeat  balls. 

Fillet  of  Beef  Espagnol. 

Boil  two  pounds  of  potatoes  and  cut  them 
into  thick  slices.  Take  two  pounds  of  the  fillet 
or  rump  of  beef  and  cut  into  squares  of  about 
1  inch  in  size  and  thickness;  place  it  in  a  stewpan 
with  alternate  layers  of  the  potatoes  and  a  cup  of 
gravy,  J  lb.  of  butter  and  half  a  Spanish  onion  pre¬ 
viously  boiled.  Let  the  lid  be  very  tightly  closed 
and  stew  gently  for  one  hour.  If  liked,  a  glass  of 
Madeira  wine  may  be  added. 

Beans  and  Bacon. 

Cook  some  broad  beans  (young)  in  salted  boiling 
water  very  quickly;  drain  them  and  pour  parsley 
sauce  over  them ;  have  ready  some  slices  of  ham, 
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which  have  been  warmed,  and  place  on  the  beans, 
and  serve. 

Beef  Rissoles. 

Take  one  pound  of  roast  beef,  lean  if  possible, 
and  mince  it  very  finely.  Add  half  a  teaspoonful  of 
chopped  lemon  peel,  a  few  savoury  herbs  chopped 
fine,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  and  half  the  weight  of 
the  meat  in  breadcrumbs. 

Beat  two  eggs  and  bind  the  meat,  etc.,  with  them, 
form  into  balls,  dip  in  egg  and  breadcrumbs,  and 
fry  a  rich  brown  colour  and  serve  with  fried  parsley 
and  a  browm  gravy  in  a  tureen,  or  pour  the  gravy 
round  the  rissoles  and  omit  the  parsley. 

Veal  Rolls. 

Cut  into  thin  slices  some  uncooked  veal  or 
slices  of  meat  underdone.  Make  a  seasoning 
of  chopped  parsley,  minced  bacon,  mushrooms  stewed 
and  minced,  a  few  grated  breadcrumbs,  pepper, 
salt,  and  pounded  mace.  Well  mix  it,  and  spread 
it  on  the  slices  of  veal.  Fold  the  meat  up  and  tie 
securely  with  twine.  Place  the  rolls  in  a  saucepan, 
and  cover  wTith  nicely  flavoured  brown  gravy  and  let 
them  simmer  until  tender.  Serve  on  a  very  hot  dish 
with  the  gravy  poured  over. 

Marine  Stew. 

Cut  into  squares  one  pound  of  buttock  steak,  and 
slice  one  large  onion.  Brown  them  in  some  hot  drip¬ 
ping.  Sprinkle  with  flour  the  steak  and  onions,  and 
add  a  pint  of  good  stock.  Bring  to  the  boil, 
thoroughly  skim  it,  and  let  it  simmer  very  gently. 

Make  twelve  dumplings  (savoury  dumplings  if 
liked),  and  while  the  meat  is  cooking,  parboil  one 
pound  of  potatoes,  slice  them,  and  add  them  to  the 
steak.  In  about  two  hours  the  meat  will  be  tender. 
The  dumplings  should  be  steamed  separately.  Place 
the  meat,  etc.,  in  the  centre  of  the  dish  with  the 
dumplings  around. 
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Fritadella. 

Take  half-a-pound  of  the  crumb  of  a  loaf  of  bread, 
let  it  be  soaked  in  cold  water  until  quite  soft,  place  it 
in  a  clean  clothLand  squeeze  out  all  the  water.  Mince 
three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  any  kind  of  cold  meat. 
Into  a  stewpan  put  three  ounces  of  butter,  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  chopped  onion,  and  one  of  shallots,  let 
them  fry  until  a  lightish  brown,  then  add  the  bread 
and  lastly  the  meat.  Stir  with  a  wooden  spoon,  put 
in  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  half  a  teaspoonful  of 
pepper,  some  chopped  up  lemon  rind,  and  the  juice 
of  one  lemon.  Let  the  whole  gently  cook  without 
boiling  (a  little  ketchup  or  Worcester  sauce  may  be 
added  if  liked),  turn  it  out  on  to  a  dish,  and  serve 
with  poached  eggs  around  it. 

Ragout  of  Tripe, 

Cut  two  pounds  of  tripe  into  strips  of  equal 
length.  Stew  gently  in  milk  and  water  with 
an  onion  and  a  bunch  of  parsley.  Rub  an  ounce 
of  butter  in  flour,  the  peel  of  half  a  lemon,  and  a 
quarter  of  a  pint  of  cream,  and  add  it  to  the  tripe 
when  it  has  simmered  for  one  hour-  Season  with  salt 
and  pepper  and  grated  nutmeg.  Allow  it  to  simmer 
for  another  hour,  and  then  serve  with  the  sauce  over 
it,  and  rice  around  the  dish. 

Cow  Heel  (Plain). 

Procure  from  a  tripe  shop  a  cow-heel,  which 
has  been  scalded  (not  boiled,  or  it  will  have 
lost  nearly  all  its  nourishment).  Divide  it  into 
four  parts,  put  it  in  a  saucepan,  cover  with  water, 
and  simmer  gently  for  four  hours.  Remove  the 
bones.  Thicken  the  gravy  with  a  piece  of  butter  rolled 
in  flour,  and  put  with  it  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon,  a 
tablespoonful  of  chopped  parsley,  pepper  and  salt  to 
taste,  boil  all  together  for  a  few  minutes,  and  serve 
hot. 
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Ox  Cheek  Boiled, 

This  dish  is  most  economical  and  nourishing. 
Wash  carefully  a  moderate  sized  cheek  or  half 
a  large  one.  Soak  in  cold  water  for  five  or 
six  hours.  Let  it  drain,  and  rub  well  into  it  a 
teaspoonful  of  pepper  mixed  with  a  tablespoonful  of 
salt.  Put  it  into  a  saucepan  with  two  onions  and 
three  sticks  of  celery,  and  four  quarts  of  cold  water. 
Bring  it  gently  to  the  boil,  skim  it,  and  draw  the 
saucepan  away  from  the  gas,  and  simmer  it  very 
gently  for  about  three  hours,  when  the  meat  should  be 
quite  tender.  Place  the  head  on  a  hot  dish,  and  serve 
with  some  of  the  gravy,  and  in  a  separate  tureen  send 
to  table  turnips,  carrots,  and  potatoes. 

Cold  Veal  Minced. 

Take  the  remains  of  some  cold  veal.  Pass 
it  through  the  mincing  machine,  sprinkle  it 
over  with  a  pinch  of  pounded  mace,  some 
grated  lemon  peel,  pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  and  a 
little  flour  dredged  over  it.  Stir  it  all  together,  and 
put  it  in  a  stewpan  with  a  little  butter,  and  if  necessary 
moisten  with  a  little  stock.  Prepare  some  toast  and 
put  as  much  mince  on  it  as  will  thickly  cover  it. 
Garnish  it  with  mashed  potatoes  and  serve  with  cut 
lemon. 

Stuffed  Vegetable  Marrow. 

Cut  a  large  vegetable  marrow  in  half,  length¬ 
ways.  Remove  the  seeds,  mince  very  finely 
some  chicken,  veal,  or  cold  mutton,  dredge 
over  it  a  little  flour,  season  with  pepper  and 
salt,  add  a  little  finely  chopped  onion,  bind 
all  together  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  fill  the 
marrow  with  this  mixture.  Tie  the  two  halves 
securely  together  with  some  thread,  and  stew  it  in 
some  well  flavoured  stock.  When  the  marrow  is  soft, 
remove  it  and  thicken  the  sauce  with  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs.  Put  the  marrow  on  a  hot  dish  with  the  thread 
taken  away,  and  pour  the  sauce  over  it  and  serve. 
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HINTS  TO  THE  COOK, 

How  to  Remove  the  Fat  from  Sauces. — Draw 
the  sauce  to  the  side  of  the  gas  stove,  put  a  few  drops  of 
cold  water  into  it,  and  the  fat  can  be  then  easily  re¬ 
moved. 

How  to  Fry  Parsley.  —  Take  as  many  sprigs  of 
parsley  as  are  wanted,  wash  them  well,  and  dry  with¬ 
out  squeezing  them.  Have  ready  some  butter  in  a 
frying-pan,  and  when  hot  (but  not  boiling)  put  in  the 
parsley.  If  the  fat  is  too  hot,  the  parsley  will  lose  its 
green  colour,  and  if  not  hot  enough  it  will  become 
limp.  After  frying  fish,  turn  out  the  gas  and  throw 
the  parsley  in. 

A  Good  Way  to  Dress  Rice. — Soak  the  rice  in 
cold  salt  and  water  for  an  hour ;  have  ready  a  sauce¬ 
pan  with  boiling  water,  throw  in  the  rice,  and  let  it 
boil  briskly  for  ten  minutes,  then  drain  it  in  a  colander. 
Put  it  in  the  gas  oven  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
serve.  The  grains  should  be  double  the  usual  size, 
and  quite  distinct  from  each  other. 

Potatoes.  —  Potatoes  should  always  be  first  boiled 
a  little  before  being  put  into  stews,  etc.,  as  the  first 
water  in  which  they  are  cooked  is  of  a  poisonous 
quality. 

To  Brown  Flour. — Take  the  quantity  of  flour  re¬ 
quired  to  be  browned,  put  it  into  a  frying-pan  (kept  for 
the  purpose)  and  hold  it  over  the  gas,  shaking  it  con¬ 
tinually,  until  it  is  sufficiently  brown,  then  put  It  into 
a  jar,  with  a  paper  tied  tightly  over  it.  Shake  it  from 
time  to  time  to  prevent  it  caking. 

To  Prevent  the  Odour  Rising  in  Boiling  Greens 
and  Cabbage,  etc.  —  Place  on  the  top  of  the  water  a 
thick  slice  of  well  toasted  bread.  The  toast  will  absorb 
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the  unpleasant  odours,  which  generally  have  an  awk¬ 
ward  way  of  sending  their  perfume  all  over  the  house. 

Important  to  Cooks  and  Persons  Eating  Cab¬ 
bage. —  If  some  common  salt  be  put  into  the  water 
when  washing  cabbages  and  greens  preparatory  to 
cooking  them,  the  snails,  slugs,  worms,  etc.,  which 
they  contain  will  leave  the  cabbages,  etc.,  and  fall  to 
the  bottom,  so  that  they  need  not  be  boiled  with  the 
vegetables.  It  is  impossible  to  wash  them  out  except 
the  cabbages  have  been  taken  to  pieces,  although 
many  persons  like  to  have  them  served  up  whole. 

To  Clarify  Dripping.  —  Put  the  dripping  into  a 
saucepan  and  let  it  come  nearly  to  the  boil ;  pour  it 
off  into  a  basin  of  boiling  water ;  stir  it  up  three  or  four 
times,  and  when  cold  remove  the  dripping  to  the  vessel 
it  is  to  be  kept  in,  and  the  impurities  will  remain  in 
the  water.  Lard  may  be  clarified  the  same  way. 

If  it  is  not  clear  enough,  repeat  the  process  again, 
or  even  twice  if  necessary. 

To  Neutralise  the  Acid  in  Fruit  Pies  and  Puddings. 

— A  large  quantity  of  the  free  acids  which  exist  in 
rhubarb,  gooseberries,  currants,  and  other  fruits,  may 
be  judiciously  corrected  by  the  use  of  a  small  quantity 
of  carbonate  of  soda,  without  in  the  least  affecting  their 
flavour,  so  long  as  too  much  soda  is  not  added.  To 
any  ordinary  size  pie  or  pudding  as  much  soda  may 
be  added  as  will  cover  a  sixpence,  or  even  twice  such 
a  quantity  if  the  fruit  is  very  sour.  This  way  a  vast 
quantity  of  sugar  will  be  saved. 

Cooking  Vegetables.  —  The  choice  of  water  is  very 
important  owing  to  the  different  effects  produced  in 
their  texture  by  hard  and  soft  water.  For  this  reason 
salt  is  added  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  water 
when  greens  are  boiled. 
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PERSONAL  HINTS. 

To  Make  the  Hair  Glossy.  —  Rub  it  night  and 
morning  with  an  old  white  silk  handkerchief. 

To  Cure  Corns. — A  little  sweet  oil  rubbed  in  night 
and  morning,  if  persevered  in,  will,  after  a  fortnight, 
quite  cure  them. 

To  Clean  Suede  Gloves.— -Place  the  gloves  on  the 
hand,  and  have  ready  some  very  hot  dried  flour,  and 
with  a  piece  of  flannel  rub  the  gloves  with  the  flour 
till  the  dirt  is  removed. 

To  Preserve  Patent  Leather  Boots  from  crack- 
ing,  let  them  be  rubbed  every  day  with  a  little  ordinary 
salad  oil,  and  then  rubbed  off  again  with  a  smooth 
cloth. 

To  Strengthen  the  Eyes.  —  Fill  your  wash-basin 
with  cold  water,  and  add  a  tablespoonful  of  salt,  then 
put  your  eyes  into  the  w^ate'r,  keeping  them  open  as 
long  as  possible,  and  repeat  this  several  times.  This 
also  brightens  the  eyes  very  much. 

To  Keep  Lace  a  Good  Colour,  w^rap  it  up  in  a 
piece  of  blue  tissue  paper;  this  prevents  it  turning 
yellow. 

Dry  Lips.— When  the  lips,  gums  and  tongue  are  dry 
in  acute  diseases,  they  should  be  washed  several  times 
daily  with  glycerine,  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  water.  A  little  lemon  juice  or  a  few  drops  of  rose¬ 
water  can  be  added  to  make  it  more  pleasant  to  the 
patient. 

Bruises.  —  Rest,  and  bathe  in  cold  water.  If  the 
skin  is  unbroken,  apply  half  a  teaspoonful  of  arnica 
lotion  to  a  tumblerful  of  water;  soft  linen  rags  wet  with 
this  lotion  to  be  applied,  and  changed  as  often  as 
they  become  w'arm  and  dry. 
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Never  enter  a  sick  room  in  a  state  of  perspiration, 
as  the  moment  you  become  cool  your  pores  absorb. 
Do  not  approach  contagious  diseases  with  an  empty 
stomach,  nor  sit  between  the  sick  and  the  fire,  because 
the  heat  attracts  the  thin  vapour. 

To  Remove  Stains  from  Hands. — Wash  the  hands 
in  tomato  juice  or  salts  of  le.mon. 

Castor  Oil :  Best  Way  of  Taking  It. — Float  it  on 
milk,  and  before  and  after  taking  it,  eat  a  piece  of 
lemon. 

To  Prevent  Hair  Falling  Off.  —  Wet  the  head 
occasionally  in  salt  and  water,  and  the  hair  will  cease 
falling  off. 

Coffee  is  an  absolute  antidote  to  alcohol  if  it  be 
taken  in  sufficient  quantity.  Dogs  saturated  with 
caffeine  could  not  be  made  intoxicated. 

To  Remove  Ink  Spots  and  Stains  from  White  Clothes. 

— Take  half  an  ounce  each  of  salt  of  tartar  and  sal 
ammoniac,  and  shake  them  well  in  a  pint  of  water. 
Then  fill  up  the  bottle  with  water,  well  shake  and  cork 
it.  With  this  mixture  wet  the  stained  linen  and  con¬ 
tinue  damping  it  until  the  stain  disappears. 

A  Raw  Egg,  if  swallowed  in  time,  will  effectually 
detach  a  fish  bone  in  the  throat,  and  the  white  of  two 
eggs  will  render  the  deadly  corrosive  sublimate  as 
harmless  as  a  dose  of  calomel. 

To  Stop  Hiccoughs. — A  few  drops  of  glycerine  in 
cold  water,  or  a  spoonful  of  brown  sugar  taken  dry. 
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HOUSEHOLD  NOTES, 

Housekeeping,  which  the  foolish  deride,  means 
vigilance,  thought,  and  much  self-sacrifice,  which  is 
well  repaid  when  they  consider  how  they  make  “  the 
wheels  run  smoothly,”  and  can  truly  be  termed  the 
“  angels  of  the  house.” 

How  to  Clean  Plate-Glass  Mirrors  or  Window 

Panes.  —  After  having  washed  the  glass  with  water 
containing  vinegar,  rub  the  glass  with  a  cloth  that 
has  been  dipped  into  methylated  spirit  and  polish  with 
a  soft  chamois.  This  will  give  a  brilliant  polish  to 
the  mirror. 

To  Clean  Looking-Glasses  and  Plate  Glass.— 

Wash  with  warm  water  and  sponge ;  then  wash  with 
spirits,  and  dust  the  glass  with  powdered  blue  in  a 
rag,  and  rub  it  with  pieces  of  soft  calico,  and  after¬ 
wards  with  an  old  silk  handkerchief. 

To  Prevent  Fly-Marks  on  Pictures  or  Pier-Glasses. 

—Wash  the  frames,  etc.,  with  the  water  in  which 
leeks  have  been  steeped  for  several  hours. 

Frost  and  Moisture  can  be  kept  off  plate-glass 
windows  only  by  keeping  the  inside  air  dry,  or  by 
an  inner  sash  made  tight  so  that  the  air  in  the  window 
enclosure  will  be  cold  and  ventilated  from  the  out¬ 
side.  A  partial  remedy  is  to  have  ventilating  open¬ 
ings  in  the  top  of  the  window  casing. 

If  the  Water  is  blued  when  the  windows  are  cleaned 
they  will  not  only  polish  more  quickly,  but  will  retain 
their  brilliancy  much  longer. 

Windows  and  pier  glasses  may  be  kept  always  clear 
and  bright  by  applying  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol 
to  a  damp  leather  and  then  cleaning  the  glass.  After¬ 
wards  polish  lightly  with  a  dry  cloth. 
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To  Preserve  Cut  Flowers. — Cut  the  stalks  and  put 
them  in  a  vase  in  which  has  first  been  placed  a  pinch 
of  salt  with  the  water. 

Flowering  Plants  may  be  kept  over  winter  by 
packing  their  roots  in  a  box  of  sand  in  a  cellar ;  bulbs, 
by  hanging  in  bunches  in  a  cellar. 

To  Make  Boots  Waterproof. — Take  16  parts  of 
boiled  oil,  2  parts  of  spirit  of  turpentine,  1  part  of 
beeswax,  1  part  of  resin,  and  2  parts  of  Venice  tur¬ 
pentine.  First  dissolve  the  resin  in  the  spirits  of 
turpentine,  then  add  the  Venice  turpentine,,  then 
dissolve  the  beeswax,  and  lastly  mix  the  oil.  It 
should  be  used  hot,  and  great  care  taken  that  it  does 
not  boil  over  or  upset,  as  it  is  very  inflammable,  and 
should  be  prepared  in  the  open  air. 

The  Remedy  for  Boors  which  close  with  difficulty,  is 
very  simple.  The  application  of  a  little  sweet  oil  with 
a  feather  causes  the  door  to  shut  quite  readily. 

To  Clean  Carpets. — Throw  damp  salt  upon  it,  and 
then  swreep  briskly,  which  will  brighten  the  colours 
wonderfully.  Or,  sweep  it  well  and  go  over  it  after¬ 
wards  with  a  clean  cloth  and  clear  salt  water,  and  the 
result  will  be  nearly  as  satisfactory. 

A  Little  Turpentine  rubbed  with  a  clean  cloth  over 
a  faded  carpet  will  immediately  restore  its  colour. 

To  Keep  Out  Moths  from  Carpet. — Put  a  couple 
of  pounds  of  crushed  rock  salt  and  well  sweep  it  over 
the  carpet.  Do  this  once  a  month,  and  the  carpet  will 
never  be  moth-eaten.  A  carpet  that  is  in  daily  use  is 
not  likely  to  get  the  moth.  It  is  only  necessary  to  use 
this  in  rooms  which  are  seldom  used. 

To  Clean  and  Tighten  Cane-Bottomed  Chairs. 

Wash  the  cane-work  well  with  hot  water  and  sponge. 
Should  it  be  very  dirty,  add  soap.  Let  the  chairs  dry 
in  the  air  and  you  will  find  them  as  firm  and  clean 
as  new,  provided  the  cane  is  not  broken. 
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To  Clean  Marble. — Take  two  parts  of  common 
soda,  one  part  of  pumice-stone  powder,  and  one  part 
of  finely-powdered  chalk ;  sift  it  through  a  fine  sieve 
and  mix  it  with  water;  then  rub  it  well  all  over  the 
marble,  and  the  stains  will  be  removed.  Wash  the 
marble  oyer  with  soap  and  water,  and  it  will  be  found 
to  be  quite  clean. 

To  Bleach  Ivory. — Let  it  steep  for  two  or  three 
days  in  water,  then  take  it  out  and  brush  it  with  lemon 
juice;  to  polish  it  after,  use  putty  and  water  by  means 

of  a  rubber,  which  in  a  short  time  produces  a  fine 
polish. 

To  Clean  Wallpaper. — Cut  slices  of  crumb  from  a 
stale  loaf  of  bread,  after  having  dusted  the  paper,  rub 
it  with  the  bread;  this  acts  very  much  like  indiarubber 
on  writing-paper. 

To  Wash  Paint.  The  best  method  to  wash  paint  is 
to  rub  some  bath  brick  fine,  and  when  you  have 
rubbed  dome  soap  on  the  flannel,  dip  it  in  the  brick- 
dust.  This  will  remove  the  grease  and  dirt  speedily 
without  injury. 

To  Darken  Mahogany.-~It  is  only  necessary  to 
wash  it  with  lime  water. 

To  Prevent  a  silver  teapot,  or  one  which  is  not  used 
very  often,  from  becoming  musty,  wash  it  well  and 
dry  with  a  clean  cloth,  then  put  either  a  teaspoonful  of 
d'ry  tea  or  a  few  lumps  of  sugar  at  the  bottom  of  the 
teapot  and  leave  the  lid  open. 

When  Spoons  have  become  discoloured  from  eggs, 
scour  them  with  fine  table  salt.  This  will  remove  the 
discolouration  which  has  been  caused  by  the  sulphur 
in  the  eggs. 

To  Give  Gas  Stoves  a  brilliant  and  lasting  lustre, 
mix  with  the  stove  polish  a  teaspoonful  of  pulverised 
alum. 
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To  Keep  Insects  out  of  Bird  Cages.- — Tie  up  a 
little  sulphur  in  a  silk  bag  and  suspend  it  in  the  cage. 

To  Prevent  Incursions  of  Mice. — Strew  wild  mint 
where  you  wish  to  keep  the  mice  out,  and  they  will 
never  trouble  you. 

A  Pound  of  Powdered  Borax  put  into  a  tin  with  a 
perforated  lid  and  sprinkled  nightly  on  floors,  cup¬ 
boards,  or  any  place  where  they  are  seen,  will  clear 
a  house  of  beetles. 

Beer  or  Porter  sweetened  with  moist  sugar  is  an 
effectual  trap  for  slugs  and  snails.  Place  a  few  small 
cups  about  a  few  inches  deep,  where  slugs  and  snails 
frequent,  filled  with  this  mixture,  and  many  of  these 
pests  will  be  found  in  the  morning  drowned. 

Tea-Cloths  can  be  made  easily  clean  by  adding  a 
little  ammonia  to  the  hot  water  when  washing  them. 

Articles  which  have  been  scorched  in  ironing  should 
be  laid  in  the  sun  and  the  scorch  will  disappear. 

To  Remove  Walnut  Stains. — The  juice  of  a  lemon, 
or  salts  of  lemon,  will  remove  walnut  stains  from  the 
hands. 

To  Make  Clothes  Beautifully  White,  never  put 
soap  in  the  first  water,  but  dissolve  some  soda  in  boil- 
.  ing  water,  filling  up  the  bath  with  cold  or  lukewarm 
water.  Soak  the  clothes  in  this  for  a  time,  and  then 
wash  them  with  plain  yellow  soap,  and  boil  them 
with  about  two  ounces  of  lump  borax  and  a  little  soda. 
Woollen  garments  should  always  be  rinsed  in  soapy 
water. 

To  Take  Out  Stains  of  Wine,  Fruit,  etc.— Wash 
well,  rub  with  starch,  and  expose  the  article  to  the  sun 
till  the  stains  come  out. 

To  Restore  Colours  Taken  Out  by  Acids.— Drop 
sal  volatile  or  hartshorn  on  the  spots. 
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To  Remove  Iron-moulds  from  Linen.  —  A  small 
portion  of  oxalic  acid  moistened  with  hot  water  will 
remove  ironmoulds.  After  applying  it  place  the 
article  in  the  sun  or  before  the  gas  stove.  Oxalic 
acid  is  poison. 

To  Clean  Velvet,  brush  well  to  free  from  dust,  and 
then  take  a  clean  piece  of  rag,  with  a  small  piece  of 
butter  on  it,  and  rub  the  velvet  until  perfectly  clean. 

To  Remove  Fruit  Stains,  pour  boiling  water  over 
the  articles  and  then  wash  them. 

The  Mildew  may  be  removed  from  articles  by  soak¬ 
ing  them  for  a  few  hours  in  a  weak  solution  of  chloride 
of  lime  and  then  rinsing  in  cold  water. 

Methylated  Spirit  will  remove  tea  stains  from  a 
dress  without  touching  the  colour. 

To  Prevent  Iron  Mould.  —  Wet  the  spot  and  lay 
it  over  a  hot  water  plate;  put  a  little  salts  of  lemon  on 
the  spot,  and  then  wash  it  as  soon  as  the  stain  is 
removed. 

Lemons  which  have  been  already  used  are  excellent 
for  cleaning  brass  or  copper.  Dip  the  lemons  in  salt  and 
rub  the  articles,  and  dry  instantly  with  a  soft,  dry 
cloth,  when  a  brilliant  surface  will  be  the  result. 

To  Prevent  Rust  on  Polished  Steel.  —  The 

cutlers  in  Sheffield,  when  they  have  given  knife  or 
razor  blades  the  requisite  degree  of  polish,  rub  them 
with  powdered  quicklime  to  prevent  them  tarnishing. 
Articles  made  of  polished  steel  are  dipped  in  lime  water 
by  the  manufacturer  before  they  are  sent  into  the 
retail  market. 

A  Good  Polish  for  oilcloths  may  be  made  by  mixing 
one-third  pint  of  vinegar  with  half  a  pint  of  raw  lin¬ 
seed  oil  and  half  a  pint  of  turpentine.  Mix  and  applv 
with  soft  cloth,  then  rub  off  with  another.  A  brilliant 
and  lasting  polish  will  be  the  result. 
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You  can  Prevent  linoleum  from  cracking,  which 
has  been  rolled  and  put  away,  by  placing  it  for  a 
few  hours  near  a  fire  before  unrolling. 

Oilcloth  will  last  much  longer  if  newspapers  are 
placed  between  it  and  the  floor  it  covers. 

To  Loosen  a  Glass  Stopper,  wrap  tightly  round 
the  neck  of  the  bottle  a  long  strip  of  rag,  over  which 
a  stream  of  boiling  water  should  be  poured.  The  rag 
can  be  taken  off  in  two  or  three  minutes,  when  probably 
the  neck  of  the  bottle  will  have  sufficiently  expanded 
to  allow  the  stopper  to  be  withdrawn.  Sometimes  it 
is  necessary  to  repeat  the  operation. 

How  to  Clean  a  Sponge. — Place  the  sponge  to  be 
cleaned  in  a  basin,  and  completely  cover  it  with  bran. 
Then  pour  a  kettle  of  boiling  water  over  the  bran, 
and  cover  the  basiin  to  prevent  the  steam  escaping. 
Let  it  stand  till  quite  cold,  then  take  the  sponge  and 
rinse  it  thoroughly  in  cold  water.  Wring  out  all  the 
water  with  a  towel,  and  let  it  dry,  when  it  will  be 
found  to  be  perfectly  clean. 

To  Toughen  Glass.  —  Put  all  the  glass  tumblers, 
etc.,  in  a  large  vessel  of  cold  water  with  one  table¬ 
spoonful  of  salt  to  each  quart  of  water,  place  it  on  the 
gas  stove  and  bring  it  very  slowly  to  boiling  point; 
then  remove  the  vessel  from  the  gas  stove  and  let  the 
glass  remain  in  it  until  next  day. 

To  Whiten  Ivory. — When  ivory  has  turned  yellow 
or  red  with  long  keeping,  boil  it  in  strong  lime  water, 
adding  a  pound  of  lime  to  a  quart  of  water;  if  that 
has  not  the  desired  effect  add  more  lime,.  This 
method  never  fails. 

To  Stop  a  Leak. — Beat  yellow  soap  and  whiting 
with  a  little  water  into  a  thick  paste.  Rub  this  over 
the  part  where  the  leakage  is,  and  it  will  be  instantly 
stopped. 
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Approximate  Weights  and  Measures.— 4  half-pint 
breakfast  cupfuls  of  flour  weigh  one  pound;  2  cups 
of  sugar  weigh  one  pound ;  2  cups  of  butter  weigh 
one  pound;  a  tablespoonful  of  butter  weighs  one 
ounce. 

Egg  Shells  are  useful  for  the  stockpot  to  clarify  the 
stock. 

An  Oyster  shell  put  into  a  kettle  will  prevent  its 
becoming  furred. 

Lemon  Juice  will  allay  the  irritation  caused  by  the 
bites  of  gnats  and  flies. 

Walnuts.  —  The  outer  green  husks,  supply  with 
vinegar,  a  very  good  catchup. 

Parsley  eaten  with  vinegar  will  remove  the  un¬ 
pleasant  effects  of  eating  onions. 

Wooden  Spoons  are  generally  best  for  articles  that 
require  beating  or  stirring  in  cookery. 

The  Whites  of  Egg,  beaten  to  a  froth  with  a  little 
butter,  is  a  good  substitute  for  cream  in  tea  or  coffee. 

Never  use  more  skewers  than  can  be  helped. 

Butter  is  better  kept  on  a  cool,  dry  dish  than  in 
water. 

Weigh  out  all  ingredients,  and  never  cook  by  guess¬ 
work. 

Sharp  Knives  are  made  blunt  by  putting  them  into 
grease. 

When  about  to  iron,  test  the  iron  with  a  piece  of 
paper  before  using. 

To  Make  Good  Tea»  the  water  should  never  be 
allowed  to  boil  up  twice. 
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If  Clothes  are  put  away  after  washing  without  air¬ 
ing,  mildew  is  likely  to  result. 

A  few  drops  of  vinegar  added  to  cold  water  will 
make  glass  easier  to  polish  if  rinsed  in  it. 

Finely  powdered  bath  brick  cleans  knives  quite  as 
well  as  knife  polish,  and  is  more  economical. 

Never  slam  the  oven  door  while  baking;  it  makes 
pastry  and  puddings  fall,  and  become  heavy. 

A  little  ammonia  added  to  the  water  in  which  silver 
is  washed  greatly  enhances  the  brightness. 
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BREVITIES* 

To  excite  the  good  opinion  of  the  eye  is  the  first 
step  towards  awakening  the  appetite. 

***** 

Many  families  owe  their  prosperity  as  much  to  the 
carefulness  of  female  management  as  to  the  activity  of 
the  father. 

***** 

There  is  no  peacemaker  in  the  world  like  a  good 
dinner. 

***** 

The  dinner  table  is  the  only  place  in  the  world  where 
a  man  is  never  bored  during  the  first  half-hour. 

***** 

Plain  dinners  are  often  spoiled  by  the  addition  of 
delicacies;  so  much  time  is  consumed  in  dressing  the 
latter  that  the  more  simple  cooking  is  neglected. 

***** 

The  Creator,  in  making  it  obligatory  on  man  to  eat 
to  live,  invites  him  thereto  by  appetite,  and  rewards 
him  by  the  pleasure  he  experiences. 

***** 

Tell  me  what  you  eat  and  I  well  tell  you  what  you 
are. — Savarin. 

***** 

Good  living  is  an  act  of  our  judgment  by  which  we 
give  a  preference  to  things  agreeable  to  taste. 

***** 

A  dinner  without  cheese  is  like  a  pretty  woman  with 
only  one  eye. 

***** 

Men  live  best  upon  a  little.  Nature  has  granted  to 
all  to  be  happy,  if  the  use  of  her  gifts  were  but  known. 
— Claudian. 
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Animals  feed;  man  eats;  the  man  of  intellect  alone 
knows  how  to  eat. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  stomach  of  man  is  not  formed  to  digest  raw 
flesh,  hence  the  instinct  of  rendering  it  digestible  by 
the  application  of  heat,  dictated  by  Nature,  and  found 
in  the  most  savage  tribes  of  humanity ;  the  alteration 
by  heat  is  called  cookery. 

***** 

A  golden  rule  for  the  art  of  giving  dinners  is — let 
all  men’s  dinners  be  according  to  their  means. 

***** 

The  clove  tree  is  a  native  of  the  Spice  Islands  ;  the 
blossoms  are  first  white,  then  green,  and  at  last  red, 
and  hard,  when  they  become  cloves.  When  dried, 
they  become  yellow  and  then  dark  brown. 

***** 

A  French  physician  has  called  spinach  the  ‘‘broom 
of  the  stomach,”  for  it  cleanses  and  purifies  that  organ. 

jlf  U/  jJl.  .fa 

^  *  V'1 

Apples  will  not  break  in  baking  if  they  are  pricked 
with  a  fork  before  being  put  into  the  oven. 

***** 

Enamel  saucepans  should  not  be  washed  in  soda, 
as  it  will  crack  the  enamel,  but  salt  rubbed  in  will 
remove  any  stains  from  the  saucepans. 

&  &  *  # 

^  *7' 

To  prevent  mint  discolouring  new  potatoes,  put  the 
juice  of  half  a  lemon  into  the  water  they  are  boiled  in. 

***** 

Stale  sausages  are  said  to  produce  precisely  the  same 
effects  on  the  system  as  mineral  poison. 

jfc  * 

Cakes  will  be  considerably  lightened  if  the  whites 
of  eggs  are  beaten  up  separately  from  the  yolks. 
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Take  care  of  the  liquor  from  meat  or  poultry.  In 
five  minutes  it  can  be  converted  into  excellent  soup. 

*  *  *  *  * 

If  liquor  is  too  salt,  only  use  half  the  quantity,  and 

the  rest  water. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Cheese  can  be  kept  from  becoming  mouldy  by  being 

wrapped  in  a  cloth  dipped  in  vinegar,  rung  out  as  dry 
as  can  be,  and  kept  in  a  cool  place. 

***** 

Wash  salted  meat  well  before  boiling. 

***** 

Decoration  is  much  more  rationally  employed  in 
rendering  a  wholesome  nutritious  dish  inviting  than 
in  the  elaborate  embellishments  which  are  crowded 
about  trifles  and  custards. 

***** 

If  meat  is  overdone  the  best  juices  are  evaporated. 
***** 

Avoid  over-dressing  roast  and  boiled  meats,  and 
over-seasoning  soups  and  sauces  with  salt  and  pepper. 
It  is  a  fault  which  cannot  be  remedied. 

***** 

See  that  the  covers  of  the  boiling  pots  fit  closely 
for  stewing  and  braizing. 

***** 

Lemons,  which  have  been  used,  are  excellent  for 
cleaning  purposes. 
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THE  MENU. 


Its  Divisions  and  English  Equivalents. 


The  Menu. 
Hors  d’CEuvre.^ 


Potages 

Poissons 

COQUILLAGE 

Entries  ... 


Pronounced.  English,  with  Explanation. 

(orderver)  ...  Appetisers.  Usually  served  at 

the  commencement  of  a  lunch 
or  dinner,  consisting1  of  small 
dishes  intended  to  stimulate 
the  appetite,  such  as  Ancho¬ 
vies,  Sardines,  Radishes, 
Prawns,  Filleted  Smoked  Her¬ 
rings,  Oysters,  Olives,  Plovers’ 
Eggs,  Beetroot  and  Onions 
Salad,  Tunny  Fish  in  Oil,  &c. 

(po-ta-hge)  ...  Soups. 

(pwa-song)  ...  Fish. 

(ko-kee-ahj)  ...  Shell  Fish. 

(on-trays)  ...  Made  Dishes,  and  are  usually 

composed  of  more  than  one 
ingredient,  and  may  be  made 
of  any  kind  of  Meat,  Poultry, 
or  Game. 


Relev^s  ... 


Roti 


Legumes  ... 
Entremets 


...  (rel-ai-vay)  ...  Removes.  Consist  principally  of 

solid  joints,  such  as  Boiled 
Fowl,  Boiled  Leg  of  Mutton, 
Knuckle  of  Veal,  Roast  Lamb, 
Venison,  Ham,  Leg  of  Pork. 
Vegetables  are  sometimes 
served  with  Releves. 

...  (ro-tee)  ...  Roast.  Usually  consist  of  Roast 

Leg  of  Mutton,  Roast  Beef,  or 
any  Roast  Poultry  or  Game. 

...  (lay-guhm)  ..  Vegetables. 

...  (on-tray-may)...  Dishes  of  Sweets,  Omelets, 

Pancakes,  Puddings  or  Pies, 
or  may  be  Vegetables,  such 
as  a  Cauliflower  au  gratin  or 
Peas  with  butter. 


Entremets 

Froids 


(on-tray-may- 

frwah) 


Dessert  ...  ...  (day-sair) 

Glaces  . (glass)  ... 


Dishes  of  Cold  Sweets,  such  as 
Jellies,  Blanc  Manges,  Iced 
Cream,  Frozen  Puddings, 
Fruit  Pies,  and  Stewed  Fruits. 

Dessert,  consisting  of  Fruits  in 
season. 

Ices. 
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THE  COOK’S  VOCABULARY. 


Menu  Terms  and 
Words  in  French. 


Pronounced. 


A  LA 

A  l’huile 

Au,  AUX  ... 

Au  Maigre 

...  (ah-la) 

...  (ah  lweel) 

...  (o)  ... 

...  (o-may-ger) 

Au  Gratin 

...  (o-grat-ang) 

A  l’Indien 

Au  Naturel 

...  (ah  land-e-an) 
...  (o-naturel) 

Au  Gras... 

...  (o-grah)  ... 

Au  Capres 

Au  Sauce 

...  (o-karpers) 
(o-sohs-ah- 

A  l’Onion 
Au  Bleu . 

Aubergine 


A.IGRE  ..i  ••• 

Abricot . 

Assaisonner 
Anguille 
Aloyau  de  Bceuf 
Artichaut 

Asperge  . 

Aspic  . 

Barbu  . 

Banane  . 

Bain  Marie 


(o-bleuh)  ... 
(o-ber-geen) 


(ay-ger)  ... 

(ab-ree-ko) 

(ass-say-sonny)  ... 

(ahn-ghee) 

(al-y-o-der-buff) . . . 

(r-tee-show) 

(asp-airj) 

(ass-peek) 

(bar-buh)... 

(bahn-ahn) 

(bang-maree) 


English  Meaning. 

With — in  the  style  of. 

In  oil,  or  with  oil. 

With. 

Lenten  fare,  or  dishes  without 
meat. 

Dishes  served  with  grated 
cheese  and  in  the  dish  in 
which  it  was  cooked. 

Indian  or  curried  dishes. 

Food  cooked  plainly  or  boiled 
in  water  without  sauces, 
condiments  or  additions. 

Dressed  with  the  gravy  of  the 
meat. 

With  caper  sauce. 

With  onion  sauce. 

Fish  boiled  in  white  wine  or 
vinegar  and  water. 

The  egg  fruit  or  vegetable — 
cooked  similarly  to  the  arti¬ 
choke  ;  it  may  be  either 
braised,  grilled,  fried  or 
boiled. 

Sour,  sharp,  piquant. 

Apricot. 

To  flavour  or  to  season. 

Eel. 

Sirloin  of  beef. 

Artichoke. 

Asparagus. 

Savoury  jelly. 

Brill. 

Banana. 

A  large  vessel  usually  made  of 
copper  and  half  filled  with 
hot  water,  in  which  small 
saucepans  are  placed,  the 
gas  burning  underneath 
keeping  the  water  hot  and 
also  the  contents  of  the  small 
saucepans,  without  any  lia¬ 
bility  of  the  contents  burning, 
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Menu  Terms  and 
Words  in  French. 

Barbe  Capucine 
Bouch^es 


Bouilli . 

Bearnaise 

Bechamel 

B^casse  . 

Betterave  .  . 

Beurre  . 

Beurre  Noir  ... 

Bceuf  . 

Boisson . 

Bordeaux 

Brunoise 

Bouquet  garni  .. 


Blanquette 


Brioche  ... 

Cabillaud 
Canape:  ... 


Canard  .. 
Canard  sauvage 
Caneton 
Cervelles 
Cervelle  de 

Veaux 

Celeri  . 

Caviare . 

Cerf  . 

Cerise  . 

Casserole 

Civet  . 

Chapon  . 

Chaponneal 


Pronounced. 

(barb-cap-u-seen) 

(boo-shay) 

(boo-ee)  ... 

(bare-naise) 
(bay-sha-mel) 
(bay-kass) 
(better-ahve) 
(burr) 

(burr-nwhar) 
(buff) 

(bwa-song) 
(bord-o)  ... 
(brew-nwahs) 

(boo-kay-garnee) 

(blong-ket) 

(bree-osh) 

(cab-ill-o) 

(kan-ah-pay) 


(kan-ar)  ... 
(kan-ar-so-vahj) 
(kan-ton)  ... 
(serv-el)  ... 
(serv-el-der-vo) 


English  Meaning. 

A  salad  of  long,  thin,  narrow, 
yellow  leaves. 

Small  puff  paste  cases  filled 
with  fish,  fowl  or  meat 
savoury,  and  small  enough 
to  be  just  a  mouthful. 

Beef  that  has  been  boiled  to 
make  soup. 

A  rich  sauce  made  with  wine. 

A  white  sauce  richly  made. 

Woodcock. 

Beetroot. 

Butter. 

Butter  cooked  until  it  is  a  dark 
brown  color. 

Beef. 

Beverage—  drink. 

Claret  wine  from  Bordeaux. 

Brownish  soup  containing 
vegetables. 

A  small  bunch  of  parsley  and 
savoury  herbs  tied  together 
with  a  bay  leaf. 

A  fricassee  of  slices  of  white 
meat,  and  made  with  white 
sauce. 

A  light  French  paste  cake 
similar  to  a  bath  bun. 

Codfish. 

A  round  or  square  piece  of 
toasted  bread  with  some  kind 
of  pur£e  on  it. 

Duck. 

Wild  duck. 

Duckling. 

Brains. 

Calf's  brains. 


(sel-eree) ... 
(kav-ee-are) 

(sairf) 
(serees)  ... 
(kasser-ol) 


(see-vay) . . . 
(sha-pon)  ... 
(sha-pon-o) 


...  Celery. 

...  The  roe  of  the  sturgeon  pre¬ 
served  in  salt. 

...  Stag. 

...  Cherry. 

...  A  species  of  stewpan  made  in 
porcelain  or  earthenware, 
with  a  tight-fitting  lid. 

...  A  stew  of  hare  or  venison. 

...  A  capon. 

...  A  young  capon. 

R 
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Menu  Terms  and 
Words  in  French. 

Pronounced. 

English  Meaning. 

Choux  . 

(shoo)  . 

Cabbages. 

Chgux  de 

(shoo-de  Brew-sel 

Brussels  sprouts. 

Bruxelles 

Chou  fleur 

(shoo-fler) 

Cauliflower. 

Chicor^e 

(she-ko-ray) 

Endive. 

Chaudfroid 

(sho-froi)  ... 

Cold  meats  re-served  hot 

with  sauces. 

Citron  . 

(see-trong) 

Lemon. 

Compote . 

(kom-poht) 

Stewed  fruits. 

Confiture 

(kong-feet-tur)  ... 

Preserves,  jams. 

CONSOMM& 

(kon-som-aye)  ... 

A  very  strong  clear  soup  or 

gravy  obtained  by  slowly 
stewing  the  meat. 

Coquillage 

(ko-kill-ahj) 

Shell  fish. 

CORNICHON 

(kor-nee-shon)  ... 

Gherkins,  pickled. 

Cotelette 

Croquettes 

(ko-te-let) 
(kro-ket)  ... 

Chop  or  cutlet. 

Savouries  of  fish,  meat,  or 
fowl,  rolled  into  shapes  and 

fried. 

Cr6utons 

(kroo-tong) 

Fried  bread,  used  as  a  garnish. 

Croustades 

(kroo-tard) 

Bread  fried  to  serve  meats  or 

fish  upon. 

Culotte  de 

(kew-lot-der-buff) 

Rump  of  beef. 

Bgeuf 

Cru  . 

(krew) 

Raw,  uncooked. 

Creme  . 

(kraim) 

Cream. 

Cresson  .. 

(kress  ong) 

Watercress. 

Crevette 

(kray-vet) 

Shrimps. 

CUISSE  . 

(quiss) 

Thigh,  or  leg  of  fowl. 

Dejeuner 

(day-jern-ai) 

Breakfast,  or  as  on  the  Con¬ 

tinent,  luncheon. 

Diner  . 

(dee-nay)... 

Dinner. 

Dejeuner  A  la 

(day-jern-ai- 

Meat  breakfast  or  luncheon. 

Fourchette 

ah-la-foorshette) 

Dinde  . 

(dande)  ... 

Hen  turkey. 

Dindon  . 

(dan-don)... 

Cock  turkey. 

Dindonneau 

(dan-don-o) 

Very  young  turkey. 

Diable,  A  la  ... 

(ah-la-deable)  ... 

Devilled. 

Eau  . 

(o) . 

Water. 

Eclair  . . 

(ai-klare) ... 

A  French  pastry  filled  with 

cream. 

Eglefin . 

(aigle-fang) 

Haddock. 

Entrecote 

(ontre-kote) 

,  A  steak  cut  from  the  middle  of 

a  rib  of  beef. 

Entree  . 

(on-tray)  ... 

.  Made  dishes  served  before  the 

roasts. 

Entremets 

(on-tray-may) 

Dishes  of  sweets  served  as  a 

second  course. 
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Words  in  French. 

Epaule  DE 

Mouton 
Escalopes  de 

Veau 

Espagnole  Sauce 
Eperlan  ... 
Estragon 
Escargots 

Epinard . 

Farce  . 

Faisan  . 

Filet  . 

Feves  . 

Fines-Herbes  ... 

Frites  . 

Foie  . 

Foie-de-Veau  ... 

Fondue  . 

Fraise 

Fromage . 

Fricandeaux  ... 
Financiere 

Foie  Gras 
Fricassee 


Fruit  . 

Fume  . 

Galantine 

Gelees  . 

Gibier  . 

Grille  .. 

Grenouille 

Groseilles 

Gigot  . 

Gateau  . 

Girofle  . 

Jambon  . 

Jarrets  . 

Julienne . 

Jaune  d’ceuf 

Jus  . 

Hareng . 

Haricots  verts 
Harricot 


Pronounced. 


English  Meaning. 


(epohl-der- 

Shoulder  of  mutton. 

mootong) 

(ess-kalope- 

Fillets  of  veal. 

der-vo) 

(ess-pang-nol) 

,  ,  , 

A  rich  brown  sauce. 

(epp-er-lang) 

(ess-tra-gong) 

•  •  . 

Smelt. 

•  •  • 

Tarragon. 

(ess-kar-go) 

•  •  • 

Snails. 

(a-pin-ahr) 

,  * 

Spinach. 

(farce) 

•  «  • 

Forcemeat. 

(fay-song) 

.  .  • 

Pheasant. 

(fee-lay)  ... 

•  .  • 

Fillet. 

(fev) 

•  •  • 

Beans. 

(feens-airb) 

... 

Fine  chopped  herbs,  parsley, 
&c. 

(freet) 

,  • 

Fried. 

(fwab) 

... 

Liver. 

(fwah  der  Vo) 

.  •  • 

Calf’s  liver. 

(fonhduh)... 

Melted  cheese. 

(frase) 

•  •  • 

Strawberry. 

(froh-mahj) 

•  .  • 

Cheese. 

(frikando) 

•  •  • 

An  entree  made  with  veal. 

(fin-ans-iere) 

... 

A  very  highly-flavoured  mixed 
ragout. 

(fwha-grah) 

... 

Fat  goose  liver. 

(frik-ass-ee) 

... 

Pieces  of  chicken  with  white 
sauce,  truffles,  mushrooms, 
&c. 

(frwee) 

.  •  • 

Fruit. 

(fumay)  ... 

•  •  • 

Smoked. 

(galanteen) 

... 

White  meat,  veal  and  fowl 
rolled  and  served  cold. 

(jay-lay)  ... 

•  •  1 

Jellies. 

(jib-y-a)  ... 

t  • 

Game. 

(grill-aye) 

.  .  • 

Grilled. 

(gre-noo-ee) 

.  •  • 

Frogs. 

(groh-zail) 

♦  .  « 

Currants. 

(jee-go)  ... 

... 

Leg  of  mutton. 

(gah-toe)  ... 

Cake. 

(jee-rofle) 

.  .  • 

Clove. 

(jambon)  ... 

•  .  . 

Ham. 

(jahr-ray)... 

.  •  . 

Knuckle. 

Qu-lee-en) 

... 

Finely  cut  vegetables  used  for 
soup  bearing  the  name. 

(iawn  d’uf) 

•  .  . 

Yolk  of  an  egg. 

(juh) 

.  .  • 

Gravy  or  juice. 

(arr-on)  ... 

.  •  • 

Herring. 

(arree-ko-vair) 

.  •  . 

French  beans. 

(arree-ko) 

... 

Kidney  bean. 
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Menu  Terms  and 
Words  in  French. 

ITuile 
Homard  ... 
Huitres  ... 
Hollandaise 
Kromeskies 

Lait 
Laitue 
Lapin 
Langoust 
Legume  ... 
Lievre  ... 
Limande  .. 
Langue  ... 
Marine  ... 
Macedoine 
Mayonaise 

Mirepoix 


Maquereau 
Mauviettes 
Merlan  frite  .. 

Menthe . 

Mouton . 

Moutarde 
Matelote 
Morue  .. 

Menu  . 

Meringues 

Moules . 

Navets  ... 

OEufs  . 

CEufs  Poches  .. 

OlE  . 

Oiseau  . 

Omelette 

Orgeat . 

Oignon  ... 
Oseille  ... 

Pain 

Perdrix . 

Petits  Pois 
Pate 


Pronounced. 


English  Meaning. 


(weel) 

(ho-mar)  ... 
(weetre)  ... 
(o-long-days) 
(kro-meskies) 

(lay)  ... 

(lay-tu) 

(lap-pang) 

(langoust) 

(lay-gume) 

(lee-eh-vre) 

(lee-mand) 

(laange)  ... 

(mareenay) 

(mass-e-dwan) 

(mayonaise) 

(meerpwah) 


(mack-er-roe) 
(mauve-yet) 
(mair-lang-freet) 
(mant) 


Oil. 

Lobster. 

Oysters. 

Dutch  or  white  fish  sauce. 
Chopped  meat  and  sauce  rolled 
in  bacon  and  fried. 

Milk. 

Lettuce. 

Rabbit. 

Crawfish. 

Vegetables. 

Hare. 

Flounder. 

Tongue. 

Pickled  or  soused. 

Mixture  of  fruits  or  vegetables. 
A  thick  cold  sauce  made  with 
yolks  of  eggs,  &c. 

A  preparation  of  herbs  and 
vegetables  for  brown  soups 
and  meats. 

Mackerel. 

Larks. 

Fried  whiting. 

Mint. 


.  (mooton)  ... 

...  Mutton. 

.  (moo-tard) 

...  Mustard. 

.  (mat-lote)... 

...  A  fish  stew  made  with  wine. 

..  (mor-ew)  ... 

...  Codfish. 

,.  (may-new) 

...  Bill  of  fare. 

.  (may-rang) 

...  Light  puff  pastry  made  of 
sugar  and  white  of  eggs 
beaten  to  a  froth. 

,.  (mool) 

...  Mussels. 

.  (nav-ay)  ... 

...  Turnips. 

.  (erf) 

...  Eggs. 

(erf  po-shay) 

...  Poached  eggs. 

..  (wa) 

...  Goose. 

(was-o) 

...  Bird. 

.  (omlet) 

...  Omelet,  egg,  mixed  and  fried. 

, .  (orhj-ah)  ... 

...  Barley  water  and  almond  milk. 

..  (on-yon)  ... 

...  Onions. 

,  (ozay) 

...  Sorrel. 

..  (pang)  ... 

...  Bread. 

,.  (pair-dree) 

...  Partridge. 

..  (petty  pwa) 

...  Peas. 

...  (pa-tay)  ... 

...  A  little  pie. 
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Menu  Terms  and 
Words  in  French. 

Panache... 


Plie  . 

Poivre  . 

POULE  . 

POULET  . 

Poussin . 

POTAGE  . 

Pom me  . 

POMME  DE  TERRE 
POMMES 

NOUVELLES 
POIREAU  ... 

Poisson . 

PlNTADE 

Poire  . 

Pigeon  . 

Peche  . 

Pilaw  . 

Pot-au-feu 

Plats  chauds  ... 
Petits  Fours  ... 
Queue  de  bceuf 

RagoOt  . 

Radis  . 

Raie  . 

Raifort  . . 

Raisin  . 

Ramekins 

Rognon  . 

Rosbif  . 

Roti 

Ravigotte 

Remoulade 
Ravioli . 

Ris  de  Veau  ... 
Rissole . 

Roux  . 

Salad e  . 

Sauce  . 

Saumon  . 
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Pronounced . 


English  Meaning. 


(pan-ah-shay) 


(plee) 

(pwa-vre)... 

(pool) 

(poolay)  ... 
(poo-sang) 
(potahj)  ... 
(pom) 

(pom-der-taire) 
(pom  noo-vei) 


...  Two  or  more  kinds  of  vege¬ 
tables  or  fruits  mixed  to¬ 
gether. 

...  Plaice. 

...  Pepper. 

...  Fowl. 

...  Chicken. 

...  A  very  young  or  spring  chick. 
...  Soup. 

...  Apple. 

...  Potatoes. 

...  New7  potatoes. 


(pwa-roe)... 

(pwa-song) 

(pang-tard) 

(pwar) 

(pee-shon) 

(paysh)  . 

(pee-lo)  ... 
(po-tow-feugh)  ... 

(plah-show) 

(paytee-foor) 

(keugh-der-buff) 

(rah-goo).. 

(rah-dee)... 

(ray)  . 

(ray-for)  ... 

(ray-sang) 

(rah-mekins) 

(ron-yong) 

(ros-bif)  ... 

(row-tee).. 

(ravi-got) 

(ray-mool-ard)  ... 
(ravee-o-lee) 

(ree-der-vo) 

(ree-sole)... 


Leeks. 

Fish. 

Guinea  fowl. 

Pear. 

Pigeon. 

Peach. 

A  dish  of  meat  and  rice. 

Broth  as  made  in  France  from 
beef  in  an  earthenware  pot. 
Hot  plates. 

Small  pastries. 

Oxtail. 

A  rich  stew. 

Radish. 

Skate. 

Horseradish. 

Grapes. 

A  kind  of  cheese  tart. 

Kidney. 

Roast  beef. 

Roast  meat. 

A  sauce  made  with  a  mixture 
of  fine  herbs. 

A  French  salad  dressing. 
Italian  paste  filled  with  meat, 
cheese,  &.c. 

Veal  sweetbreads. 

Minced  meats  made  into  balls 
and  fried  in  bread  crumbs 


(roo) 


(sal-ahd)  ... 
(sohs) 

(so-mon)  ... 


and  egg. 

...  A  preparation  of  butter  and 
flour  used  to  thicken  white 
soups  and  gravies. 

...  Salad. 

...  Sauce. 

..  Salmon. 
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Menu  Terms  and 
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Sel  . 

Sole  . 

Salmi  . 

Souffle  . 

Sauce  Piquant... 

Saucisson 
Selle  de  Mouton 

The  . 

Thon  . 

Tranche 

Truffles 

Turbot  . 

Tournedos 

Sauce  Veloute 

Viande  . 

Volaille 
Vinaigke 
Vol  au  Vent  .. 


Pronounced. 

(sell) 

(sol) 

(salmee)  ... 

(soo-flay)... 

(sohs-peekahnt) . . . 

(soh-see-sohn)  ... 
(sel-der-mootong) 
(tay) 

(tong) 

(traunch) 

(troof) 

(tur-bo) 
(toorne-doe) 

(sohs  velootay) 
(vee-onde) 
(vol-isle)  ... 
(vee-nai  gre) 
(vol-au-vong) 


English  Meaning. 

Salt. 

Sole. 

Hashed  or  stewed  game  birds 
or  hare. 

A  baked  pastry  lightened  with 
the  whipped  white  of  eggs. 

A  sharp  sauce  in  which  lemon 
or  vinegar  predominates. 

Sausage. 

Saddle  of  mutton. 

Tea. 

Tunny  fish. 

Slice. 

Truffles. 

Turbot. 

Thin  fillets  of  beef  served  as  an 
entree. 

A  rich  sauce,  creamy  white. 

Meat. 

Poultry. 

Vinegar. 

A  case  made  of  puff  paste  and 
filled  with  a  savoury  of  any 
kind  of  fish,  flesh  or  fowl. 
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HOW  TO  READ  THE  GAS  METER 

INDEX. 


The  above  represents  the  index  which  will  be  found 
on  every  gas  meter.  The  Gas  Company  is  desirous 
that  consumers  should  become  acquainted  with  and 
understand  how  to  read  their  meters.  It  is  often  a 
stumbling-block  with  consumers,  and  it  is  astonishing 
how  few  will  take  the  trouble  and  the  little  pains 
required  to  understand  this  simple  instrument.  A 
few  minutes’  attention  and  the  knowledge  is  acquired. 


The  top  Dial  is  only  used  as  a  test  Dial,  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  record  of  gas  consumed. 


Dial. 

One  Complet 
of  Hand 

e  Revolution 
Records 

Each  Figure  1  to  9, 
on  Dial  Records 

A. 

1,000,000  cubic  feet. 

100,00c  cubic  feet. 

B. 

100,000 

do. 

io,ooe  do. 

C. 

10,000 

do. 

1,000  do. 

D. 

1,000 

do. 

100  do. 
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Commencing  with  Dial  A,  write  down  the  smaller 
of  the  two  figures  between  which  each  of  the  hands  is 
standing,  unless  the  hand  is  between  9  and  o,  when 
put  down  9. 

Add  00  after  the  figures  so  set  down,  and  you  have 
the  present  state  of  the  index. 

Deduct  the  state  of  the  index  previously  recorded, 
and  you  have  the  figures  representing  the  consumption 
of  gas  since  the  last  reading. 

The  above  index  reads  751,900.  If  the  reading  a 
month  before  had  been  740,600,  the  consumption 
during  the  month  would  have  been  11,300  cubic  feet. 

The  Gas  Meter  Index  should  be  checked  by  the 
consumer  with  the  gas  bill  when  it  is  delivered — a 
good  plan  is  to  read  the  Index  once  a  week,  as  by  this 
means  the  consumer  can  easily  detect  if  there  is  any 
undue  waste,  and  wasteful  usage  in  the  long  run 
benefits  no  one. 
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GAS  FIRES  FROM  THE  HYGIENIC 
POINT  OF  VIEW. 

The  very  full  report  (based  upon  exhaustive  and 
scientific  tests)  recently  issued  by  the  Coal  Smoke 
Abatement  Society  and  published  in  “  The  Lancet,” 
proves  conclusively  that  many  of  the  prejudices 
hitherto  entertained  by  the  public  against  the  use  of 
gas  fires  in  place  of  coal  for  domestic  heating  pur¬ 
poses  are  without  foundation. 

The  two  medical  experts  who  carried  out  the  investi¬ 
gations  on  behalf  of  the  Coal  Smoke  Abatement 
Society  state  emphatically  that  their  tests  proved  that 
a  properly  constructed  gas  fire,  with  a  flue  sufficiently 
large  to  carry  away  the  products  of  combustion,  is 
quite  as  satisfactory  from  a  hygienic  point  of  view  as 
a  coal  fire;  as  it  does  not  in  any  way  vitiate  the  air  of 
the  room  in  which  it  is  used,  nor  does  its  use  result  in 
any  abnormal  drying  of  the  air  of  the  room  as  is  so 
commonly  supposed.  Moreover,  a  gas  fire  exerts  a 
useful  ventilating  influence,  as  it  will  remove  from 
2,000  to  4,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  hour  from  the 
room  in  which  it  is  used. 

The  report  further  points  out  that  a  gas  fire  has 
the  advantage  over  a  coal  fire  in  that  it  heats  a  room 
much  more  rapidly,  and  also  more  regularly  than  a 
coal  fire — in  which  necessarily  a  large  amount  of  fuel 
is  wasted  both  before  a  hot  and.  useful  fire  is  obtained, 
and  also  after  heat  is  no  longer  required,  as  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  fuel  in  a  coal  fire  cannot  be  brought  to 
an  instant  conclusion  by  the  turning  of  a  tap  as  is 
possible  in  a  gas  fire.  The  examiners  therefore  state 
that  it  is  their  opinion  that  from  the  point  of  view 
of  economy,  gas  would  run  coal  very  closely  for 
domestic  uses,  when  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  have  a 
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fire  burning  for  long  periods.  ’  They  are  also  of 
opinion  that  a  properly  constructed  gas  fire  has  the 
advantage  of  a  coal  fire  from  the  hygienic  point  of 
view,  owing  to  the  more  equable  temperature  and  the 
absence  of  dust  and  smoke.  Another  point  in  favour 
of  gas  fires,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  report,  is  that 
they  can  be  easily  regulated,  and  the  heat  of  the  room 
controlled  in  a  way  which  is  not  possible  wfith  coal 
fires. 

Moreover,  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  gas, 
even  used  primarily  for  lighting,  has  still  a  heating 
value,  the  more  important  because  wdiile  fires  are 
not  used  during  a  large  part  of  the  year,  light  is 
required  summer  and  winter.  In  a  damp  house,  pic¬ 
tures,  pianos,  mirrors  and  other  objects  susceptible 
to  damp  will  benefit  largely  by  the  mild  heat  from 
gas  light,  while  the  time  for  starting  stoves  at  the 
fall  of  the  year  may  often  be  delayed  for  several  weeks 
over  the  period  wdien  it  is  not  really  cold  enough 
for  stove  heat,  and  yet  it  is  chilly  of  an  evening. 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  use  of  gas  fires  in  recent 
years  will  undoubtedly  be  further  accelerated  by  the 
publication  of  this  independent  and  scientific  report 
by  medical  men,  and  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
every  coal  fire  that  is  displaced  by  a  gas  fire  means  a 
diminution  in  the  volume  of  smoke  which  gives 
London’s  “particular”  bete-noire — fog — its  "most 
offensive  constituent.  That  the  labour-saving  gas-fire 
also  is  a  step  in  the  direction  of  a  solution  of  the 
servant  question  is  not  the  least  of  its  claims  to  wider 
popularity. 
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HINTS  FOR  USERS  OF  GAS 

FIRES. 

Gas  fires  are  coming  into  such  general  use,  being 
so  particularly  suited  to  this  extraordinary  climate  of 
ours — with  its  rapid  and  marked  changes  of  tempera¬ 
ture  demanding  a  system  of  heating  that  can  be  called 
into,  or  put  out  of,  action  at  a  minute’s  notice,  without 
trouble  and  without  making  any  work  —  that  the 
following  hints  as  to  how  to  light  a  gas  fire  may  be 
found  useful,  especially  where  country-bred  servants 
are  employed. 

First,  light  a  taper.  Then,  before  applying  the 
taper  to  the  fire,  turn  on  the  tap  for  an  instant — to 
allow  the  gas  to  displace  the  air  in  the  pipe  between 
the  tap  and  the  fire — turn  the  tap  off  again,  and  then, 
after  a  second  or  two,  apply  the  lighted  taper  to  the 
centre  of  the  front  of  the  fire — well  above  the  burners 
and  inside  the  fireclay  fuel — and  again  turn  on  the 
tap. 

The  fire  should  then  light  with  a  blue  flame,  and 
burn  quietly.  If  the  flame  is  yellow  or  white,  and 
burns  with  a  “  hollow,”  roaring  noise,  the  gas  should 
be  turned  off  and  relighted,  so  as  to  obtain  the  proper 
flame.  A  fire  lighted  the  wrong  way  gives  little 
heat,  while  the  burners  and  fireclay  become  choked 
with  soot. 

After  a  gas  fire  has  been  burning  full  on  for  about 
twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour,  and  has  become 
thoroughly  hot,  the  tap  should  be  partially  turned  off 
so  as  to  avoid  any  unnecessary  consumption  of  gas. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  gas  fires  want 
periodical  attention.  Dust  or  fragments  of  fireclay 
accumulate  in  the  burners,  the  fireclay  lumps  get  on 
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to  the  top  of  the  burners  and  interfere  with  the  proper 
combustion  of  the  gas,  or  the  lumps  get  disarranged 
and  the  flames  come  through  in  one  direction  too 
much  and  not  enough  in  others.  All  these  little 
details,  if  not  occasionally  looked  to,  go  to  prevent 
a  gas  fire  from  giving  its  best  possible  results.  The 
moral  is,  write  to  the  gas  office  every  six  months 
or  so — or  at  least,  every  year — to  send  a  skilled  man 
to  overhaul  your  gas  fires.  It  won’t  cost  you  very 
much,  and  you  will  be  astonished  at  the  difference 
it  will  make  in  the  results  obtained. 

It  is  worth  remembering  that  the  medical  profession 
strongly  recommend  gas  fires,  especially  in  bedrooms, 
as  they  are  invaluable  in  case  of  illness.  A  patient’s 
life  may  depend  upon  sleep  and  absence  of  noise, 
and  if  a  coal  fire  is  in  use,  and  a  lump  of  coal  falls 
noisily  out,  or  more  coal  has  to  be  added  to  keep 
the  fire  going,  what  is  more  likely  to  cause  the  patient 
to  wake  with  a  start.  Whereas,  with  a  gas  fire, 
nothing  of  the  kind  can  occur,  and  the  temperature  of 
the  room  can  be  kept  perfectly  even. 
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Hints  for  Users  of  Gas  Fires  ...  ...  ...  ...  267 

Hints  to  the  Cook  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  240 

Hints,  Personal  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  242 

Household  Notes  .  244 

How  to  Use  a  Gas-Cooking  Range  .  6 

How  to  Read  a  Gas  Meter  ...  ...  ...  ...  263 
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Apricot  ...  ...  ...  ...  •••  •••  •••  185 

Pudding  ...  ...  ...  ...  .  185 

Strawberry  Cream  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  185 

Strawberry  Sandwiches  ...  ...  ...  •••  185 
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Jams  and  Preserves 
Apricot  Jam 
Blackberry  Jam  ... 

Blackberry  and  Apple  Jam  ... 

Black  Currant  Jam 
Cherry  Jam 
Damson  Jam 
Dried  Strawberries 
Greengage  Jam  ... 

Jam,  Home-made  . 

Jam,  How  to  Make  it  ... 

Orange  Marmalade 
Plum  Jam 
Raspberry  Jam  ... 

Red  Currant  Jam 

Rhubarb  Marmalade  for  Tarts 

Strawberry  Jam . 

Jellies  ...  ...  •••  ••• 

Joints,  How  to  Carve  . 

Joints  ...  ...  ...  •••  •••  ••• 

Beef  d  la  mode 
Beef,  Aitchbone,  Boiled 
Beef,  Boiled 

Beef,  Roast  Ribs  of  . 

Beef,  Silverside,  Salt,  Boiled  ... 

Lamb,  Fore  Quarter  of  Roast 
Lamb,  Loin  of,  Braised 
Mutton,  Breast  of,  and  Peas  ... 

Mutton,  Leg  of,  Boiled  . 

Mutton,  Leg  of,  Lyonnaise . 

Mutton,  Loin  of,  Rolled 

Mutton,  Shoulder  of,  and  Onion  Sauce 

Pork  ...  ...  •••  •••  ••• 

Pork,  Boiled  Leg  of . 

Pork,  R.oast  ...  ...  •••  ••• 

Pork,  Roast  Leg  of  . 

Pork,  Roast  Loin  of  ... 
eal  ...  ...  *  *  *  *  *  • 
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Joints  ( continued ) — 

Veal,  Breast  of,  Roast 

Veal,  Boiled  Knuckle  of,  with  Parsley  Sauce 
Veal,  Collared  ... 

Veal,  Roast  Loin  of  . 

Veal,  Roast  Loin  of,  Stuffed 

Veal,  Roast  Shoulder  of,  Stuffed  . 

M. 

Menu,  How  to  Read  ...  ...  . 


O. 

Omelettes  . 

Oven,  How  to  Clean  Gas 
Oven,  How  to  Heat  Gas 

P. 


Pancakes  ...  ...  . 

Pastry  •••  ...  •••  ••• 

Apricot  Nougat  . 

Black  Currant  Tart 
Cranberry  Tart 
Green  Apple  Tartlets  ... 

Lemon  Meringue  . 

Management  of  Gas  Oven  for 

Mince  Meat,  to  Make . 

Mince  Pies 

Pastry,  How  to  Make  ... 

Pastry  Cassolettes  . 

Pastry,  Flakey  ... 

Pastry,  French . 

Pastry,  Plain 
Pastry,  Puff 

Pastry,  Rough  Puff . 

Pastry  Sandwiches  . 

Pastry,  Raised  Pie  Crust 
Pastry,  Short  Crust  ... 
Pastry,  Suet 

Pastry,  Superior  Short  Crust  ... 
Rhubarb  Turnover  . 
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Poultry — continued. 

Fowl,  Braised 
Fowl,  in  Jelly 
Fowl,  Sauce  for  ... 

Goose,  Roast  or  Baked 

Goose,  Apple  Sauce  for  . 

Goose,  Sage  and  Onion  Stuffing 
Guinea  Fowl 

Guinea  Fowl,  Roast . 

The  Turkey,  To  Truss  for  Baking  or  Roasting 
Turkey,  to  Carve 
Turkey,  Roast  or  Baked 
Pigeon,  Grilled  ... 

Pigeon,  Roast  ... 

Pigeon,  Ragotit  of 
Pigeon,  Stewed 
Pigeon,  to  Truss 

Preserved  Fruits  and  Preserves 
Preserves 

Puddings  and  Pastry. — How  to  Use  the  Gas  Oven 
for  ...  ...  •••  •••  ••• 
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Sauces  ...  ...  ... 

Apple  ...  •••  •••  ••• 

Artichoke 

Bernaise  ... 

Bordelaise 

Bread 

Brown 

Brown  Gravy 

Brown  Sauce  for  Roasts 

Chateaubriand  ... 

Egg  . 

Espagnol 
Horse  Radish 

How  to  Remove  Fat  from  Sauces 

Indian  Curry 

Italienne 

Lobster  . 

Maitre  d’Hotel  ... 

Mayonnaise 

Melted  Butter,  Notes  on 

Melted  Butter  . 

Mousseline  . 

Mustard . 

Onion  ...  •••  •••  ••• 

Piquant 

Port  Wine 

Remoulade 

Shrimp 


Soups 

Asparagus,  Pur6e 
Barley 

Beef  Tea . 
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Broth,  Rice  and  Veal  ... 
Broth,  Veal 
Brunoise  ... 

Celery 
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30 

Chicken  Broth  ... 
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Chicken  Broth  for  Invalids 
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CroOt-au-Pot 
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•  •  • 
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a  a  a 

42 

Cucumber  Cream 

•  •  • 

a  a  a 

40 

Curry  or  Mulligatawny 

.  .  . 

•  •  • 

35 

Duck  Giblet 

•  •  • 

•  •  * 

•  •  • 

a  a  a 

26 

Dutch 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

30 

G  ame  ...  ...  ... 

•  •  • 

36 

Germain  Crecy  ... 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

a  a  a 

38 

Giblet  ...  ...  ... 

•  •  • 

27 

Green 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

a  a  a 

28 

Green  Pea 

•  •  • 

33 

Green  Vegetable 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

40 

Grouse 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

a  a  a 

31 

Hare  . 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

a  a  a 

35 

Hints  for  Soup-making 
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Julienne  ... 
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31 
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•  •  • 

a  a  a 

42 

Leek  (or  Cock-a-Leeky) 

•  •  • 

«  •  • 

•  •  • 

a  a  a 

24 

Lentil  ...  ...  ... 

•  •  • 

... 

•  •  • 

a  a  a 

43 

Mulligatawny  or  Curry 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 
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35 

Mutton  Broth,  Imitation 

•  •  • 
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32 

Onion 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

a  a  a 

43 

Ox  Tail  (Thick) 

•  •  • 

•  *  • 

•  «  • 

a  a  a 

28 

Palestine  ... 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

«  •  • 

a  a  a 
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Panada 

•  •  • 
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Parmentier  . 
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Parsnip 
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Pea  (Winter  Green) 

•  • « 
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a  a  a 

41 

Pea  Soup  . 
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Soups  ( continued ) — 

Pigeon 
Pot  au  Feu 
Potage  k  la  Condd 

Potage  d ’Orleans  . 

Potage  de  Veau,  or  Veal  Soup 
Potato 

Potato  Leek  (Maigre) . 

Poulet 

Rabbit 

Ravioli 

Royal  . 

Rice  and  Veal  Broth  ... 

Soup  k  la  Mode  ... 

Scotch  Broth  (without  Meat) 
Spinach 

Spring  . 

Summer . 

The  Stock  Pot . 

Tomato 
Veal  Broth 
Veal  Soup 
Vermicelli 

Vegetable  Marrow  . 

Souffles 

Sundries  . 

Baked  Cheese  ... 

Beans  and  Bacon 
Beef  Rissoles 
Bouchdes  of  Cheese  ... 

Brawn 

Broiled  Oysters  ... 

Bubble  and  Squeak  ... 

Butter  for  Sandwiches 
Calf’s  Head,  Maitre  d’Hotel  ... 
Calf’s  Tongue,  Tomato  Sauce 

Cheese  Fingers . 

Cheese  Maccaroni  . 

Cheese  for  Sandwiches 
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Sundries  ( continued ) — 

Cheese  Straws . 

Cheese  Puffs 

Cheese  Ramequins  . 

Cold  Meat  Rissoles  . 

Cold  Veal  Minced  . 

Cow  Heel,  Plain 
Fish  Cakes 

Fillet  of  Beef  Espagnol 
Filleted  Plaice  or  Sole 
Forcemeat  (Winter) 

Fritadella 

Gruel 

Ham,  to  Boil  ... 

Ham,  Tongue,  and  Beef  to  Pickle 
Hungarian  Tongue 
Lemon  Cheese  Curd  ... 
Maccaroni 

Maccaroni  and  Cold  Beef  ... 
Marine  Stew 
Mint  Sauce 
Mock  Crab 

Ox  Cheek,  Boiled  . 

Oyster  Savoury  ... 

Pork  Cheese 
Pickle  Pork,  to  ... 

Potatoes  Beignet  . 

Potato  Croquettes  . 

Potted  Foie  Gras  . 

Pressed  Beef 
Puff  Cheese  Cakes 

Ragodt  of  Tripe  . 

Remains  of  Cold  Salt  Beef  ... 
Rice,  to  Boil  ...  ...  ' 

Russian  Brawn  ... 

Salad  Cream  . 

Salad  Dressing . 

Sardine  Paste  . 

Savoury  Dumplings 
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Sundries  ( continued ) — 

Savoury  Rice 
Scotch  Woodcock 
Sole,  Steamed  ... 

Spaghetti  au  Gratin  ... 

Stilton 

Stuffed  Vegetable  Marrow  . 

Tomatoes  Stuffed 
Veal  Rolls 
Welsh  Rarebit  ... 

Worcester  Sauce 

Sweets,  Creams,  Blanc  Manges,  and  Table  Jellies 
Almond  Cream 

Angelica  and  Cherry  Cream . 

Apples  with  Custard  ... 

Apple  Mange 
Apple  Snow 
Apricot  Cream  ... 

Apricot  Custard  ... 

Arrowroot  Cream 

Banana  Cream  ...  . 

Boiled  Custard  ... 

Cherry  Cream  ... 

Chocolate  Mould 
Clotted  Cream  ... 

Cocoanut  Ice 

Cream  Baskets  ...  ...  . 

Compdte  of  Pineapple  made  with  Blanc  Mange  ... 

Comp6te  of  Damson . 

Currant  Snow 
Devonshire  Junket 
Frangipane 
Gooseberry  Fool 
Lemon  Curd  ... 

Lemon  Jelly 

Lemon  Snow  . 

Normandy  Cream 
Orangeade  Custard 
Orange  Qistard 
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Sweets,  Creams,  and  Jellies  ( continued ) — 

Pear  Marmalade  ...  ...  ...  ...  .  165 

Plum  Cheese  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  169 

Raspberry  Cream  ...  ...  ...  ..  ...  161 

Rice  Mould  with  Stewed  Fruit  ...  ...  ..  164 

Rice  Snow  Balls  ...  ...  ...  ..  .  160 

Strawberry  Cream  ...  .  ...  ..  161 

Strawberry  Jelly  .  ...  ...  .  .  159 

Strawberry  Moulds  ...  ...  ...  ..  .  159 

Tapioca  Cream  ...  .  ...  ..  158 

Wine  Jelly  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  167 

Swiss  Rolls  and  Jam  Sandwich- 
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T. 

Table  Jellies  .  167 

Lemon  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  167 

Wine  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  167 

Taps  . .  ...  8 

Toast  .  11 

V. 

Vegetables  .  . .  120 

Artichokes,  Jerusalem,  Boiled  . .  126 

Asparagus  ...  ...  .  122 

Asparagus  k  la  Creme  ...  ...  ...  ...  134 

Asparagus  for  Rheumatism  ...  ...  ...  122 

Asparagus  Vinaigrette  Sauce  ...  ...  ..  134 

Beetroot .  126 

Beans,  French,  k  la  Frangaise  .  129 

Beans,  Haricot  ...  ...  ...  ...  .  .  ..  133 

Beans,  Broad  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ..  129 

Beans,  Butter  ...  ...  ...  ...  ..  .  .  123 

Brussels  Sprouts,  Saut&  ...  ...  ...  ...  126 

Cauliflower  . .  121 

Cauliflower,  au  Gratin  ...  ...  .  ..  134 

Carrots  . . .  ..  ...  ...  129 
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Vegetables  ( continued ) — 

Carrots,  New,  with  Peas  . 

Carrots,  Flemish  Style 

Carrots,  Paysanne  . 

Celery,  Stewed  ... 

Celery,  with  Cheese  ...  . 

Choux  A  la  Creme  (Cream  Cabbage) 
Leeks,  Boiled 
Lentil,  The 

Lentils,  Ragotit  of  . 

Onion,  Spanish  . 

Peas  ...  •••  ...  - 

Peas,  Green,  A  la  Creme 
Peas  Pudding 

Petit  Pois  k  la  Frangaise  . 

Potatoes,  k  la  Maitre  d’Hotel 

Potatoes,  Fancy  . 

Potatoes,  Pomme  Royal  . 

Potatoes,  Straw  . 

Seakale 

Seakale,  Stewed  . 

Sorrel 

Sorrel,  Pur^e  of  . 

Spinach  . 

Tomato  Jelly 
Tomatoes,  Baked 

Turnip  Top  Greens . 

Vegetable  Marrow  . 

Vegetables,  Curried  . 

Vegetables,  Mashed 

Venetian  Marrow  . 

Vocabulary,  The  Cooks’ 
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